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PREFACE 


IR RICHARD MUIR died, as he wanted to die, in 

harness. The busy life he led at the Bar for over 
thirty years left him little or no opportunity of writing 
what would have been one of the most interesting Memoirs 
of modern times. With the help of Sir Richard’s innumer- 
able friends I have done my best to remedy the deficiency. 
It has been a Herculean task, not so much in obtaining 
the necessary material as in deciding what should be 
omitted. 

Muir was called many things in his time—grim, relent- 
less, remorseless, unemotional, and in general a man who 
lived solely for the successful prosecution of a criminal 
arraigned at the Bar of Justice. 

There can be no doubt that he possessed a character 
peculiarly adapted to the excitable atmosphere of a 
crowded court where the passions of mankind are laid 
bare to a cold and critical world. It was in these circum- 
stances that his calm, unruffled temperament gave him 
the strength of character which had so much to do with 
his distinguished career at the Bar. 

I think I am justified in saying that very few famous 
prosecuting counsel have ever possessed such a reputation 
for scrupulous fairness as Sir Richard Muir, and if he was 
not desirous of seeking the limelight of popularity which 
centres around some of the leading lights of the law it was 
because his whole life at the Bar was dominated by an 
ideal always present before his eyes. He steadfastly 
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desired to place the Criminal Bar on an equal footing with 
the other branches of the legal profession, and without a 
doubt it is mainly due to his efforts that so many of the 
leading lawyers of to-day are men who have graduated 
from the Old Bailey into the more lucrative realms of 
the civil courts. Muir himself remained on until the end 
of his days a notable figure in almost every famous case. 
He had been Senior Counsel to the Treasury for a good 
many years when he died suddenly at the age of 66. His 
life is practically the story of all the great criminal trials 
of the past generation, and in presenting it to the public 
I shall reveal many highly interesting secrets of notorious 
malefactors dealt with by Muir in his professional capacity. 
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A MEMOIR OF A PUBLIC PROSECUTOR 


SIR RICHARD MUIR 


CHAPTER I 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.”’ 
LONGFELLOW. 


F ever a man left his mark upon the English Bar, it 

was Sir Richard Muir, Senior Counsel to the Treasury. 
His work was almost entirely confined to the criminal 
courts, but nevertheless he contrived, by the aid of his 
striking personality and undeniable ability, to make for 
himself a name which will endure for many years to 
come. 

There is always the feeling that the men who administer 
the criminal law are of a grim, formidable nature, and 
Muir, in common with other great Crown prosecutors of 
the past, achieved the reputation of being a man who 
never permitted his feelings to err on the side of mercy. 
But ‘“ Dickie,” as his intimates dubbed him, had two 
distinct sides to his nature. Everybody knew the strong 
fighting spirit he showed in famous criminal trials, but 
only his family and his personal friends were aware of the 
kindly, sympathetic nature that lay hidden behind his 
outward austerity. 

Muir was easily the greatest prosecuting counsel we 
have known since the days of the redoubtable Henry 
Hawkins and in many ways he greatly resembled that 
famous judge. He possessed the same pronounced ability 
in cross-examination, he inspired much the same fear that 
Hawkins inspired. But Muir made it his business to be 
not only an efficient instrument of the law, but also an 
invaluable friend of the legal profession. In the course 
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of his career he helped to raise the Junior Bar to a status 
which it had never enjoyed before, and if he is remembered 
for nothing else the services he rendered in that direction 
will for ever make his name an enduring memory. 

With others of his profession he had his disappoint- 
ments. With his deservedly famous gifts of logic he could 
not have been anything but an ornament to the High 
Court Bench, but that honour did not come to him because 
he refrained from taking silk and becoming a K.C., pre- 
ferring to retain his post of Senior Counsel to the Treasury. 

Most of Muir’s confréres at the Bar. have since achieved 
the highest honours of the legal profession and it is highly 
interesting to note the names of the men who appeared 
in cases with him and have since been appointed to the 
highest legal posts in the land. Sir Horace Avory, who 
“‘led ” Muir in the famous Bottomley prosecution at the 
Guildhall in 1908-9, has, since his accession to the Bench, 
come to be recognized as the finest criminal judge in 
England. Sir Archibald Bodkin, for many years Muir’s 
closest professional associate, is now the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, while men like Rufus Isaacs, F. E. Smith, 
Gordon Hewart, Curtis Bennett, and Montague Shearman 
have all made for themselves a place in the world which it 
is needless for me to describe. Muir had no greater 
admirer in the world than the present Lord Chief Justice 
of England and I should like to recall here something 
which took place a few years ago which revealed remark- 
able prescience on his part. They possessed a warm liking 
for each other, and had a good deal in common. They 
were both old journalists. Muir knew Gordon Hewart 
well when the future Lord Chief Justice was a junior 
practising at Manchester. On two or three occasions 
Muir went there to plead a case for the well-known news- 
paper firm of Edward Hulton & Company, and in each 
instance Gordon Hewart was briefed as his junior. It 
also happened occasionally that Hewart was against him. 
Not very long afterwards Hewart took silk and came to 
London and in a very short space of time made his mark. 

In the early days of the war a well-known Treasury 
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Counsel was telling Muir about a case of trading with the 
enemy which he had been doing at the Guildhall, and Muir 
inquired who had charge of the defence. 

“ The little silk in Harcourt Buildings,” was the reply. 

“Do you mean Gordon Hewart?” inquired Muir in 
surprise. 

“That’s the man.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Sir Richard very tartly, “ that 
little silk, as you call him, will one day be Lord Chief 
Justice,” a prediction which received striking confirmation 
within a very brief period. 

After Hewart became Attorney-General it was nearly 
always Muir who was with him in the important prose- 
cutions which abounded about that time. Sir Gordon 
Hewart, as he was then, had to go to Manchester to 
prosecute a number of Sinn Feiners, and nominated Muir 
to go with him. While there they mutually underwent 
the doubtful enjoyment of not knowing what moment 
would be their last. They shared a sitting-room and had 
their meals together, and spent many pleasant hours 
recalling the exploits of bygone days. After Hewart 
became Lord Chief Justice the warm friendship between 
the two men still continued, and if “‘ The Chief”? happened 
to be presiding at any gathering, such as the Law Courts 
Staff Concert, or at a legal dinner, Muir could invariably 
be found there supporting his old friend. Not only did 
he greatly admire Hewart for his forensic ability, but also 
for what he described in his own words as his “ profound 
common sense.” 

It would take me a considerable time to make mention 
of Muir’s many contemporaries who have achieved fame 
in one way or another. Mr. Ingleby Oddie, well known 
to fame as the Coroner for Westminster, was one of his 
famous juniors, and rendered valuable public service by 
his medical work in the famous murder cases of Steinie 
Morrison and Dr. Crippen. Sir Bernard Spilsbury and 
Sir William Willcox, two men who came into criminal 
cases through the introduction of Muir, need hardly be 
mentioned. Mr. Graham Campbell, who now sits at Bow 
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Street, gna with him in innumerable sensational 
trials, while many of the present occupants of the High 
Court Bench, such as Justices Rowlatt, Branson and 
Rigby Swift, were his juniors in the days of old before it 
became generally recognized that the Old Bailey was but 
a stepping-stone to the more lucrative positions of the legal 
world. Muir preferred to stay on; instead of becoming 
a K.C., he accepted the comparatively trifling distinction 
of a knighthood in return for public services which it 
would be difficult to estimate in terms of money. 

Denied the chance of becoming a High Court Judge he 
would, I am sure, have desired to die in harness at the 
Old Bailey, the place with which he had been so closely 
identified from his earliest days at the Bar. Twice he 
came near to achieving his desire, but on each occasion 
the prize fell from his grasp. The first occasion was when 
Sir Albert Bosanquet, then Common Serjeant, retired. 
Viscount Finlay, a brother Scot and a brother Bencher 
at the Middle Temple, was Lord High Chancellor, and the 
appointment lay within his jurisdiction. But the Govern- 
ment was about to go out of office, and Finlay, who had 
promised Sir Henry Dickens a High Court judgeship, felt 
in honour bound to offer the latter the next best thing he 
could, which was the Common Serjeantship of London. 
Dickens naturally accepted the office, and Muir, despite 
the keen disappointment he felt, hastened to congratulate 
his old friend. 

At one time Muir also entertained great hopes of succeed- 
ing the late Sir Forrest Fulton when the latter should 
retire from the Recordership of London. Fora great many 
years he had represented the City Corporation in criminal, 
and often in other, cases. He had many personal friends 
among the Court of Aldermen, who have the appointment 
of this office. Fulton, however, hung on until such time 
as almost all of Muir’s old friends on that body had died 
or retired. It was a remarkable fact that within the 
eighteen months preceding the retirement of Sir Forrest 
Fulton the personnel of the Court of Aldermen almost 
completely changed. When the Recordership did become 
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vacant Muir made a formal application, but he said at 
the time that he had no chance and really devoted all his 
efforts to assisting the promotion of Sir Henry Dickens. 
Sir Ernest Wild, however, was appointed by the narrowest 
of majorities. 

Muir in the first vote only received the support of two 
members of the Court, some of the others protesting that 
they could not consider him as he was a Liberal, which 
revealed how little they knew of his political leanings. 
When Sir Horace Avory went to the Bench many of 
Muir’s friends thought and expected that he would apply 
for silk and in due course follow Avory to the High Court. 
However, to him the Old Bailey was his professional home 
and he never had any great wish to seek a new field of 
activity. 


Richard Muir was one of four men who made great 
names for themselves at the Criminal Bar. The other 
three were Sir Horace Avory, Sir Archibald Bodkin and 
the late Sir Charles Gill. ‘‘ Avory for law, Muir for facts, 
and Gill for brass,”’ is still an old saying in the legal pro- 
fession, and without a doubt Muir was easily the most 
logical advocate ever heard at the Old Bailey. He took 
his stand on cold, hard facts and there can be but few 
men who have succeeded in acquiring such a reputation 
for inflexible administration of the law, though even his 
enemies were loath to say that he ever attempted to over- 
step the bounds of strict fairness. Rather did he prefer 
to rely on the bare truth in the consciousness that he had 
done nothing more than his duty whatever the verdict 
of the jury might be. Certainly no man at the Bar 
possessed a more formidable reputation or was more 
feared. When the notorious Crippen heard that Richard 
Muir had been briefed to conduct the prosecution against 
him he remarked to his solicitor : 

“It is most unfortunate that he is against me. I wish 
it had been anybody else but him. I fear the worst.” 
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The case of Dr. Crippen, with which I shall deal later, 


was but one of many similar in which Muir prosecuted for 
the Crown, and throughout his long career he was respon- 
sible for most of the murderers of the last twenty years 
paying the penalty of their crimes. 

Muir represented the beau-ideal of a Senior Counsel of 
the Treasury. The man who holds such an appointment 
must necessarily possess certain attributes of character, 
not the least of which is the ability cc -mpletely to dis- 
associate fact from fiction and put before a jury a case 
free from prejudice and unfavourable assumption. No 
Crown prosecutor can afford to evince bias, to override or 
supersede proven facts; and mainly because of this 
quality Muir rose to the position he did. When he first 
came to London he had neither money nor influence, but 
he brought with him from his native Scotland the most 
valuable asset in the world—force of character and the 
will to win. From the very beginning he struggled hard 
and long, plodded and strove until he could say to himself 
that he had reached the goal towards which so many men 
strive and which so few succeed in attaining. ‘“‘ You 
achieve nothing without hard work” was ever present 
before him. So, starting in life as a struggling journalist, 
he lived to become the greatest criminal lawyer in England 
and at the Bar maintained a reputation for the inviolable 
scrupulousness of the law that remained with him until 
the end cf his days. 

His critics called him ponderous and relentless, but in 
sober truth it was these qualities, or faults, whichever one 
may like to term them, that brought him to the front. 
His methods were not in the least spectacular. Passion 
was remarkable chiefly for its absence. The manner in 
which he opened the case for the prosecution against 
Dr. Crippen was held by all the authorities to be a master- 
piece of intelligent narrative. Completely free from melo- 
drama, yet it told the story of how Crippen had killed his 
wife in a way that held the crowded court spellbound 
from the very beginning. But even in murder cases there 
was revealed another side of his character, as in the 
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instance of the young army officer, Malcolm, charged at 
the Old Bailey in 1917 with killing the man who had 
attempted to betray his wife. 

“‘I should be less than human if I did not sympathize 
with all my manhood with the prisoner. I have had as 
hard a task as any advocate for the Crown ever had.” 

Very few men can have done more to improve the status 
of the Criminal Bar. In his young days to be described 
as an “ Old Bailey attorney ” was a term of derision. The 
old style of lawyer who conducted his case by bullying 
and browbeating witnesses, and who was afforded a 
licence unknown in any other court, made a farce of the 
proper administration of justice. 

It was an interesting contrast between that famous 
criminal lawyer, the late Sir Charles Mathews, afterwards 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, and Muir. In his early 
days Sir Charles often “led”? Muir, and in watching the 
two of them together the onlookers would see two exactly 
opposite styles of advocacy. Mathews, the son of a famous 
actor, in all his mannerisms revealed the influence of the 
stage. He was inclined to be showy and careless, but he 
possessed a natural skill of playing upon the emotions of 
the jury and by his art winning a verdict very often 
unjustified by the evidence he had to offer. 

Muir worked in a totally different way. He made it a 
virtue to use the fewest possible words in the clearest 
possible manner. He questioned his witnesses in a style 
that always made it a simple matter for them to give him 
an intelligible answer. He never descended to theatrical 
effects and very often he would put important questions 
in a quiet, conversational way that enabled him to get 
the reply he wanted without the witness being aware of 
the value of his answer. Ever present in his mind was the 
fact that he represented the Crown and that it was not his 
function to fight for a conviction totally regardless of the 
accepted aims of justice. 

He liked success, naturally. What man does not? But 
I think I am right in saying that he never allowed par- 
tisanship or vindictiveness to overrule the strict letter of 
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the law. Facts were his mainstay and rhetorical flourishes 
could be left to others. Tricks of oratory he had none. 
On the surface he appeared slow and unemotional in his 
speech but underneath it all there could be seen a quiet 
seriousness of purpose which achieved much better results 
than all the flamboyancy and simulated passions which 
are so often employed without good reason. 


Sir Richard Muir was born in Greenock in 1857 and, like 
so many self-made men, came from a very large family. 
In fact, he had fifteen brothers and sisters, so it may well 
be imagined that he had to make his own way in the world. 
His father, who had a shipbroking business, intended him 
to take over the concern when he retired, and preliminarily 
sent him to a bank in Glasgow and afterwards to a “ sugar 
house ” in Greenock where he could receive some com- 
mercial training. 

In 1881, however, his father found that it would not be 
worth while making him a shipbroker and young Muir 
came to London to seek his fortune. Like many young men 
before, he imagined he had a gift for the theatre, but his 
brother, Burleigh, who was many years older, and who 
already possessed a good practice at the Bar, advised him 
to take up the legal profession. It meant three years 
working at the British Museum and the Kensington 
Museum and attending lectures at King’s College, but 
nevertheless he passed with honours in all subjects to the 
intense surprise of all his relations. For a man who had 
never been to a public school or college he displayed 
even then the most surprising aptitude for the higher 
sciences. 

Nobody could ever mistake Richard Muir for anything 
but a lawyer. In later years, with his typical legal face, 
clean-shaven, and beautiful silver hair, he looked the 
embodiment of the law. In repose his features were 
grave, until one saw the charming smile which completely 
transformed his expression With his deep blue eyes and 
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the kindly smile he looked what he was—one of the most 
sympathetically natured men in the world. 

It was a revelation to the people who only knew him as 
the formidable Crown prosecutor to see him sailing toy 
yachts with his grandson, Graeme, on the ponds in Ken- 
sington Park. Although he spent so many hours of his 
life in the gloomy atmosphere of the Criminal courts, when 
free he could enjoy a game with the children, completely 
forgetting the grim work he did at the Bar. 

When he first came to London he started to learn short- 
hand, realizing that whatever profession he adopted it 
would undoubtedly be of great assistance to him. So he 
joined a class at the old Pitman’s school in Chancery Lane, 
where so many eminent legal men have been trained. He 
learnt to write shorthand in a very few months, and 
became one of the most accurate and reliable note takers 
in London. 

By 1886 he had made such a good reputation as a 
verbatim reporter that he constantly found himself in 
requisition for the reporting of big political speeches, 
dinners, and other notable functions. But he was not 
regularly engaged—he had to flit about from one office 
to another in order to earn his living. In three years’ 
time recognition came and by then his reliable work as 
a stand-by man on the Parliamentary reporting staff of 
“The Times” had attracted the attentions of the man 
who subsequently became his father-in-law, William Ley- 
cester, who was then the Chief of that able group of 
journalists known as the Times Parliamentary Corps. 

How many men who achieved fame in after life have 
started as reporters in the Press Gallery ? Charles Dickens, 
Lord Russell of Killowen, Sir Edward Clarke, Lord Merri- 
vale, Lord Hewart, Mr. T. P. O’Connor and lastly Muir 
are just a few of them. 

He did his work at the House of Commons until two 
o’clock in the morning, sleeping until seven, and then up 
to breakfast and in his chambers in the Temple by nine, 
there to “ devil” for Sir Forrest Fulton, who afterwards 
became Common Serjeant and later Recorder of London. 
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Muir never complained of the long hours or of the 
exacting nature of his two jobs. Sir Forrest Fulton spoke 
of him in glowing terms: “ What I should do without 
him I do not know. He amazes me with his painstaking 
methods and the microscopical way he works up my cases. 
Never the smallest detail overlooked, never the minutest 
point lost sight of. His knowledge is amazing. Whether 
it be poison, forgery, company finance, or bankruptcy, he 
is my ‘ Enquire Within.’ Never did a junior give better 
value for money.” 

On the appointment of Sir Forrest Fulton to be Common 
Serjeant Muir took over his chambers. Advancement 
became rapid now. The powers that be at the Treasury 
began to take notice of the young barrister who did his 
work so well. Briefs, opinions and consultations came to 
his chambers in ever increasing numbers. The candle 
was being burnt at both ends and his young wife had to 
insist that some portion of his work must be given up. 
Things had got to such a pitch with him that both in his 
chambers and at home the tables were so loaded with 
briefs that he did not know which way to turn. 

Feminine persistency duly won and Muir resigned his 
appointment on “The Times.” This was in 1893 and 
from thence onwards he began to make a distinct mark 
at the Bar. He would come home late in the evening 
loaded with books and documents and straight away 
settle down to work upon them With him a brief was 
never finished until the case had finally been decided. 
He was always polishing and rounding off and revising 
his cases, and even if a case should be postponed or 
adjourned over the week-end the same process would 
still continue. He always wanted to go a little better. 

Muir had a unique method of preparing his cases. By 
means of small cards, about the size of playing cards, and 
various coloured pencils, he marshalled his facts and 
analysed the salient points of his cases. He always took 
about with him a bundle of pencils held by a rubber band. 
One colour was for the examination-in-chief, one for the 
cross-examination, and another for the re-examination. 
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The dangerous points of his cases were always marked by 
red pencils. All the judges knew Muir’s “ playing cards,” 
as they called them. By the aid of his cards he noted 
the points of attack to be made in cross-examination, and 
further analysed them under A.B.C. headings and further 
sub-divided them by numbers. He never went into court 
without being fully prepared with his system, and that it 
was extraordinarily effective his own career will tell. 

Although Muir would never take silk (he was far too 
staunch a Treasury Counsel to be ever able to give up the 
work) he would often advise other younger men to do so. 
One he so urged was Harry Curtis Bennett—the son of 
his old friend Sir Henry Curtis Bennett, the Chief Metro- 
politan Magistrate. Harry Curtis Bennett and Muir were 
very fond of one another, although the former was many 
years his junior. When Bennett returned from his work 
in the Naval Intelligence Department at the end of the 
war he wanted to apply for silk and asked Muir’s advice. 
Muir strongly urged him to do so, and how good his advice 
was is by this time well known. Bennett actually “ led” 
Muir after taking silk in many cases (two noteworthy ones 
being those of Sir Almeric FitzRoy and Captain and Mrs. 
Peel) and when they were not together they were frequently 
opposed to one another. 

Despite this continual opposition they were always the 
greatest of friends and when Bennett some years after 
was offered a knighthood it was to Muir whom he first 
came with the news. They very nearly came to sharing 
the same chambers. When Travers Humphreys, who 
had been with Muir for some years, left to take chambers 
of his own, Muir and Bennett were both anxious to come 
together in Muir’s chambers and would have done so but 
for it being pointed out to them that it might cause 
difficulty with clients who would not appreciate their own 
defending counsel, and the one prosecuting them, being 
under the same roof in adjoining rooms. Such things are 
not uncommon in the legal world, although fortunately 
for the peace of mind of the individual most intimately 
concerned they are not generally known. Muir used to 
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be fond of telling a story of a young barrister—of the 
same extraction as himself be it said—who once found 
himself in the fortunate position of going down to a 
County Assizes with the briefs for both the prosecution 
and the defence in his possession. One brief was marked 
half a guinea higher than the other and so the canny Scot 
took that. What happened to the prisoner Muir declined 
to tell. Muir himself never allowed money to dominate 
his actions. Many years ago, when there were four famous 
Treasury Counsel at the Old Bailey (Avory, Mathews, 
Muir and Bodkin), that once well-known solicitor Arthur 
Newton conceived the brilliant idea of ‘‘ buying up” the 
four of them. A number of men had been arrested and 
had engaged Newton to defend them. At the first hearing 
at the police court the magistrate suggested that the 
Director of Public Prosecutions should be asked to conduct 
the case and that same afternoon Newton sent out retainers 
to all four of the Treasury Counsel. But Muir somehow 
got to hear of what was happening and when his brief 
came into chambers he declined to accept it without con- 
sulting the Director. 

It was soon discovered that the same tactics had been 
employed with Avory, Mathews and Bodkin and no doubt 
Newton thought himself thoroughly justified in trying to 
buy up the opposition. However, the little scheme failed 
and indeed recoiled on the head of its would-be perpetrator 
and his clients. When the case came on again Newton 
found, to his dismay, that Muir was conducting the case 
for the prosecution, and at the subsequent trial all the 
prisoners went to gaol. It is very doubtful whether tricks 
of this sort ever succeed, but some solicitors have the idea 
that if they succeed in briefing a Treasury Counsel for the 
defence their client is going to escape the consequences 
of his misdeeds. Possibly he might, but not through any 
back-stairs influence where Richard Muir was concerned. 

It was one of the proudest moments of his life when he 
was elected a Bencher of the Middle Temple, an honour 
bestowed on comparatively few members of the Junior 
Bar. Muir’s sponsors were Lord Mersey and the late 
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Sir Charles Mathews, and on the evening when he was to 
“come up to the Bench” all three walked over arm in 
arm from Muir’s then chambers in Essex Court to the 
Middle Temple Hall. 

Master Muir, a Master of the Bench of the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple, was assiduous in his work 
on behalf of the Inn. When the conduct of any erring 
barrister or student of the Inn came up for consideration 
it was usually to Master Muir that the preparation of the 
case against them was left. 

Taken on the whole Muir—despite his strong will—got 
on very well with judges and magistrates. In his palmy 
days, however, Marlborough Street was not a Court where 
he shone. He and Denman were always antagonistic. 
In the case where he was prosecuting Lord Alfred Douglas 
for libelling his father-in-law, Denman would not let Muir 
open his case, saying that the police court proceedings in 
libel cases were mere formalities. 

From that time onwards they openly fought wordy 
battles every time they met in Court. With Mead too—a 
man of a similar temperament to Muir himself—he always 
sparred ; but once the case was over they were very good 
friends. 

The only other magistrate with whom Muir fell foul 
was Wilberforce. Some time after the latter was appointed 
a London Stipendiary, Muir was appearing before him to 
prosecute on behalf of the Treasury in a very heavy 
fraudulent bankruptcy case. Wilberforce took exception 
to him opening the case at length and Muir flared up, 
Saying that as he was not allowed to conduct the case as 
he thought it should be conducted he would have nothing 
to do with it. Thereupon he walked out of Court, leaving 
the solicitor from the Treasury to carry on with the 
calling of the witnesses. Although the case lasted many 
hearings at the police court Muir took no further part 
In it until it reached the Old Bailey, and he said as he 
came out of Court that he would never take another brief 
before Wilberforce—and he never did, although many were 
offered to him. 
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Muir had a very poor opinion of the “ Commercial Court 
Men” as Criminal Judges. Of the late Mr. Justice Bail- 
hache, whose summings-up rarely lasted more then ten 
minutes, he would say: ‘‘ That may be good enough to 
decide who is to pay for the damage to some cargo, but 
it is not good enough when a man’s life or liberty is at 
stake.” But really his attitude was one of sympathy 
towards them for he would often say in the robing room 
when other barristers were criticizing them: ‘ How can 
they learn in a few months that which has taken us our 
lifetime ? ” 

Above all things, Muir never forgot that he had once 
been a journalist. It had to be something of outstanding 
importance to prevent him from attending the Press Gallery 
Dinner of the year, where he would renew the acquain- 
tance of many famous men who, like himself, had once 
belonged to the Fourth Estate. Also, in the last few years 
of his life he became a member of a little club composed 
of Scottish journalists and known as the Scots Club. 
Muir used to delight in these informal gatherings held in 
various hotels in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. 

On one occasion the Scots Club held their monthly 
meeting at Carr’s, a well-known hostelry in the Strand 
close to the Law Courts. This house happens to be the 
regular port of call for barristers’ clerks and about seven 
o’clock of an evening it is usually full of them. It caused 
quite a mild sensation among the habitues of the bar one 
Friday evening when the celebrated “ Dickie” Muir 
walked in among them towards the dining-room at the 
other end of the bar. 

But generally speaking Muir had little or no time for 
social intercourse. It was only towards the end of his 
life, when his intimate friend, Sir William Willcox, liter- 
ally insisted that he should give up some part of his work, 
that he could be persuaded to take up any real recreation. 
Rather late in life for a Scot he became a golfer, and I am 
not pretending that he made a great success of it. Even 
he, with all his great pertinacity, was ruefully compelled 
to confess that golf was a game which should be acquired 
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in early life. Also, his knowledge of its formalities was not 
exactly comprehensive. A friend once took him to play 
at a fashionable club in Surrey where “ Dickie,” to the 
dismay of his opponent, turned up on the first tee in his 
shirt-sleeves. And he played in them all the way round. 
On arriving at the club-house for tea he was still minus 
his coat, but nobody in the place dared say a word to the 
great man. Eventually a scandalized club secretary 
ventured to come up trembling and point out that it was 
usual to be fully dressed in such circumstances. 

The time came when Muir found that he was making 
plenty of money and had no further need to worry about 
the future. Thereupon he gave up accepting the innumer- 
able briefs that came into his chambers, preferring instead 
to take one big case of a lucrative nature, leaving the 
smaller ones to the younger men at the Bar. 

It was in the big sensational trials that he was always 
to be found at his best. When the opposition looked most 
formidable then he would be in his very finest form, and 
what that meant can be realized from the stories I have 
to tell in the coming chapters. No doubt many of Muir’s 
professional associates found him a little trying. In 
certain notable instances, particularly the case of Dr. 
Crippen and the famous Hatton Garden pearl robbery of 
1913 he worked until 12 o’clock night after night getting 
together a case which would be absolutely impregnable. 

But such conscientious work brought its own reward. 
Over a matter of twenty-five years Muir was engaged in 
almost every famous trial at the Old Bailey, and the 
secrets which I am able to reveal concerning many of these 
cases make one of the most fascinating stories of modern 
times. 


CHAPTER II 


** Justice is blind; but, fortunately for the sake of the 
welfare of society, she can often see through the bandage.” 
VOLTAIRE. 


N looking back over the sensational financial crashes 

we have suffered in this country during the last thirty 
years—and their number is legion—there stands out for 
all time the figures of a few men who in one dazzling burst 
of glory rose to the topmost pinnacle of fame and then, 
intoxicated by the rapidity of their success, came rocketing 
back to earth. 

Muir’s connection with these mushroom millionaires 
undoubtedly represented the most important work of his 
life. He was generally looked upon as a man essentially 
at his best in a murder trial, but from every aspect other 
than that of sensationalism no cases he conducted were of 
greater public interest than those of men whose over- 
ambitious financial schemes had brought them within the 
pale of the law. 

In practically all of these cases there were millions of 
pounds involved and, in passing, I should like to remark 
that the men concerned in them would never have had 
the opportunity to handle the money they did had it not 
been for the comparatively modern system of company 
promoting. Forty or fifty years ago England was practi- 
cally free from the disastrous financial failures which have 
been so frequent within the last generation, and pre- 
sumably, in the absence of any alteration of the law, we 
can continue to expect a repetition of these cleverly 
conceived schemes which, like the South Sea Bubble, are 
intended to make the fortune of everybody participating 
in them and, in the end, do nothing more than bring black 
ruin into the lives of thousands of unfortunate people. 
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History repeats itself in nearly all these cases, which 
prompts me to say that the speculative company promoter 
finds exceptional opportunity for the display of his talents 
when a new industry is in its initial stages of development. 
I commend this undoubted truth to the attention of my 
readers, because if they will take the trouble to read the 
lives of some of our more notable financial wizards they 
will discover that the biggest plunder of all has been 
obtained from people anxious to participate in some new 
phase of industry, which sooner or later is supposed to 
make their fortunes. 

Of course, the great manufacturing industries of England, 
to say nothing of the immense amount of British capital 
invested abroad, would not have attained their present 
dimensions had it not been for the financial enterprise of 
our people. The difficulty lies, not in finding the money, 
but in making proper provision for the safety of the share- 
holders. It would be ridiculous to assert that every 
failure of a publicly-subscribed company is due to avoid- 
able causes. The mere flotation of a new concern does 
not—and cannot—carry with it a definite guarantee of 
success, though to be sure we have seen innumerable 
industrial issues which can be truthfully described as 
gilt-edge investments. 

It is when company promoters take to what is nothing 
less than gambling that the trouble begins. The unfor- 
tunate Whitaker Wright made millions of pounds for 
himself and his shareholders out of West Australian gold 
mines at a time when the public imagination was aflame 
with wild stories of the wealth lying beneath the sun- 
baked wastes of Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie. All might 
have gone well with Whitaker Wright had he stuck to 
Western Australia, but, alas, he began speculating in a 
manner that very soon brought about his downfall. 

Frenzied finance has never prospered for long. Ambition 
over-reaches itself, with the result that companies absurdly 
Over-capitalized speedily get into difficulties. The pro- 
moters naturally do not like acknowledging failure and 
in a desperate effort to avoid collapse take risks that were 
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never thought of in the preliminary stages of formation. 
One could safely wager long odds that Whitaker Wright 
in his wildest dreams never imagined that the time would 
come when he would find himself in the Law Courts with 
a bottle of poison in his hand faced with the awful decision 
of going to penal servitude for seven years or ending his 
life then and there. One cannot judge him. He had 
failed, and 1f he chose the grimmest penalty of all in pre- 
ference to what would have been little short of a living 
death who can blame him for having the courage of his 
despair. 

It is more or less inevitable that money will be lost in 
the development of a new industry, and it is only in the 
natural order of things that the promoters should seek to 
get a fortune for themselves. Hooley, king of them all 
when it came to getting money easily, made millions of 
pounds when bicycles and pneumatic tyres were in an 
embryonic state of development. The history of Hooley’s 
spectacular operations is a considerable part of the history 
of the modern cycle. It would not be correct to say that 
all the companies he floated were unsuccessful, though 
one must state that the majority of them have gone through 
that painful process known as the writing down of capital. 

On the other side of the picture there is Colonel North 
of nitrate fame, who successfully tickled the public imagina- 
tion with visions of untold wealth in South America. The 
late Barney Barnato made millions of pounds for himself 
on the South African goldfields, but time has not diminished 
their prosperity and the fortunate shareholders who sub- 
scribed the money have had their capital returned a dozen 
times over. 

In more recent times we have had other ventures of a 
much more uncertain character, notably the newly-floated 
insurance companies promoted by Gerard Lee Bevan. 
No doubt Bevan started off with the best of intentions. 
But an insurance company is like a bank. Its business 
can only be built up slowly and surely and it is to be 
doubted whether Bevan ever had any conception of the 
onerous task before him when he set out to make a fortune 
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can hardly term such men criminals. They are more the 
victims of misguided optimism than the po’sessors of any 
intent to rob their fellow-beings. 

As I have remarked in the beginning of this chapter, 
Muir was engaged in practically all the great financial 
cases which came into the criminal courts. Mainly owing 
to the meticulous pains he took in getting his cases together, 
an inestimable virtue in dealing with high finance, he 
achieved the reputation of being more than competent to 
handle anything appertaining to figures. 

Muir came into all the sensational finanical cases because 
he was one of the men at the Criminal Bar who could be 
trusted to deal with figures competently and at the same 
time conduct his case without making any serious blunder. 
Quite a number of our financiers have gone to prison 
because they made the mistake of engaging a Chancery 
lawyer to defend them in a criminal court, while others 
also misguidedly pinned their faith to advocates whose 
knowledge of high finance was conspicuous mainly by its 
absence. Obviously, the ideal method is to find a leader 
who judiciously combines knowledge of both chancery 
and criminal law. Muir certainly possessed these desirable 
characteristics, andit was owing to them that he invariably 
appeared for the Crown against the “ millionaires of 
yesterday” when their magnificently conceived schemes 
had collapsed and they had to stand at the Bar of Justice 
to answer for their sins. 

But there were exceptions when he found himself 
retained for the defence, and easily the two most notable 
cases of this description in which he found himself playing 
the comparatively unaccustomed réle of defending counsel 
were those of Whitaker Wright and Alfred Carpenter of 
Charing Cross Bank. 

Muir looked upon Whitaker Wright as a super-optimist, 
and firmly believed when he took the brief for the defence 
that he had a good case. But the combination against him 
of four men who have since risen to great heights proved 
too strong. Rufus Isaacs, Avory, Guy Stephenson (now 
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the Assistant Director of Public Prosecutions) and G. A. 
(now Mr. Justice) Branson, were a formidable quartette to 
fight. He also looked upon Carpenter as a man who might 
have succeeded had he not taken to gambling with the 
money of his ill-advised clients, but in parenthesis one 
might add that it is this little failing which lands most 
financiers in the dock. Whitaker Wright was described 
by Muir as a man who had been hounded to death for 
having failed. Whatever may be the truth of this, it is 
altogether incontrovertible that Whitaker Wright himself 
rendered it almost impossible to obtain an acquittal. The 
lavish expenditure he had indulged in and the culpability 
which necessarily attached itself to his flight so prejudiced 
the public mind that his condemnation was practically a 
foregone conclusion. In the beginning, no doubt, when 
his West Australian gold mines and Lake View Consols in 
particular were paying fabulous dividends, there was no 
necessity to fabricate balance sheets. But, like Bevan, 
the bottom soon tumbled out of his over-capitalized ven- 
tures, until the time came for the falsification of accounts 
and the fabrication of balance sheets in an effort to stave 
off the inevitable. 

There is a strange similarity between the cases of 
Whitaker Wright and Gerard Lee Bevan. Muir defended 
in the first instance and prosecuted in the second, and in 
each instance the fallen financier was sent to penal servitude 
for seven years. History is always repeating itself and it 
certainly did so early in 1922 when it became known in 
London financial circles that Mr. Gerard Lee Bevan, the 
millionaire chairman of the City Equitable Fire Insurance 
Company, whose affairs had been causing endless sensa- 
tional gossip, had mysteriously vanished without any of 
his immediate associates being aware of his intentions. 
The stories soon developed confirmation and within a few 
days it was definitely ascertained that not only was the 
City Equitable hopelessly insolvent, but also that the 
affairs of Ellis & Company, one of the biggest stockbroking 
firms in London, were also seriously involved. 

Within a week or two it became known that Bevan had 
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fled the country in company with a young Frenchwoman 
and for months nothing could be found of him. It was not 
until the following June that the Vienna police found him 
hiding in disguise, and after long and complicated extra- 
dition proceedings he was brought back to London to 
stand his trial at the Old Bailey. 

Line for line, the careers of Whitaker Wright and Bevan 
ran almost identically the same course. Both men ulti- 
mately came to grief owing to the issue of a fraudulent 
balance sheet. They both floated companies the boards 
of which were graced by directors of but little business 
experience. Whitaker Wright brought out in 1895 the 
London and Globe Finance Corporation and had with him 
as directors Lord Dufferin, an ex-Viceroy of India and 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord Henry Pelham Clinton 
and Lord Loch, an ex-Governor of Victoria, none of whom 
could truthfully be said to have possessed the slightest 
knowledge of high finance. Also, I might remark, they 
would not have been any use to Whitaker Wright if they 
had been competent to handle the millions of pounds 
involved in the duties of their office. All he wanted was 
men who would do what they were told, just the same as 
the “ guinea pigs” the nimble-witted Hooley used to find 
for his numerous flotations. 

Bevan’s board of directors on the City Equitable Fire 
Insurance Company seem to have been entirely carried 
away by the fascinating personality of their Chairman. 
His name stood high and the resources at his command 
seemed limitless. Everybody connected with him im- 
plicitly believed that all his companies were prosperous 
and when the crash did come people were loath to believe 
such a thing possible. 

One can carry the extraordinary parallel in the cases of 
Wright and Bevan still further. After the collapse of the 
London and Globe in December, 1900, the Marquis of 
Dufferin, who had been tricked by Whitaker Wright into 
reading the balance sheet which was subsequently the 
ground of a criminal prosecution, practically withdrew 
from public affairs and died an early death as a result of 
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the shame and humiliation he felt at being an innocent 
participant in one of the gravest scandals of all times. 

One of his co-directors, Lord Loch, also passed away 
before Whitaker Wright finally completed the chain of 
death. Precisely the same thing happened only a short 
time ago when the unfortunate Lord Ribblesdale, than 
whom there was no finer specimen of the old English 
gentleman, died a comparatively early death from the 
worry and mortification brought on by the exposure of 
Gerard Lee Bevan’s failure. Neither man was fitted to 
direct undertakings involving millions of pounds and they 
were the easiest victims in the world for people like 
Whitaker Wright and Bevan because they did not suspect 
anything wrong. 

Whitaker Wright, like Bevan, also proved reluctant to 
stay and face the music when his affairs were tumbling to 
the ground. He also fled to France, where, in company 
with a young Frenchwoman—what strange fascination 1s 
it that French girls possess for our fallen financiers ?— 
he boarded a steamer at Havre, and ultimately arrived in 
New York, where, like Bevan, long drawn-out extradition 
proceedings took place before he could be brought back to 
meet the demands of justice. 

Bevan, like Whitaker Wright, flaunted his fortune in 
the face of the public for a few years ; each had built for 
themselves magnificent homes heedless of the fact that 
their palatial mansions had been erected on the dangerous 
quicksands of highly speculative company promotion. 
Both men had for a time successfully exploited a new and 
highly popular form of investment, Whitaker Wright with 
West Australian gold mines, Bevan with the shares of 
newly-floated insurance companies. And neither man had 
built on stable ground. When the inevitable reaction set 
in the pair of them could think of no better way out than 
to delude their “‘ guinea pigs ” into lending the value of 
their names to falsified balance sheets. And when that 
had proved abortive both men proved devoid of the 
courage to stay at home and face the awful responsibility 
of explaining away the loss of millions of pounds. 
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The striking resemblance between Wright and Bevan 
lasted up to the time when each of them stood up to receive 
the sentence of seven years’ penal servitude, the maximum 
punishment which the law could award. And there it 
ended. Bevan met his fate without a murmur, while 
Whitaker Wright, protesting his innocence to the last, 
secretly swallowed cyanide of potassium within half an 
hour of being sentenced. 

Muir, who prosecuted Bevan in 1922, was greatly im- 
pressed by his personality. Whatever his faults may have 
been, he was certainly a gentleman and took his punishment 
as every one expected he would. It may have been due 
to the possession of some of the finer instincts of mankind 
which caused him to flee from justice rather than stay 
behind and face the shame of the inevitable exposure. 
Probably he did not realize that in doing so he was really 
strengthening the evidence against himself. As in the case 
of Whitaker Wright, and many other notable instances, it 
always tells against a man when he runs away, because in 
the public mind, and especially in the opinion of the jury 
who ultimately try the case, the question inevitably arises : 
if this man is innocent then why did he flee from the country? 

But in the instance of Gerard Lee Bevan his flight also 
had the effect of giving the Crown time to build up the 
evidence against him. Had the police succeeded in arrest- 
ing him a few days after his escape Muir, even with all his 
great power in presenting a financial prosecution added 
to the natural prejudice created by the sudden flight, 
would have found it extremely difficult to obtain a con- 
viction. He admitted at the time that it was solely owing 
to the fact that Bevan remained in hiding for over four 
months that he could get together the necessary evidence 
which enabled the prosecution to be successfully concluded. 

Had Bevan stayed behind and faced the matter out he 
might never have been brought to justice. Naturally, 
he would have been made a bankrupt and all his assets 
taken possession of by the Official Receiver, but apart 
from this the Director of Public Prosecutions would have 
found it almost impossible to obtain sufficient evidence 
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for a criminal prosecution. But following the crash and 
the flight the authorities were bound to act as they did so 
promptly, obtaining a warrant against the missing financier 
within a few hours after his disappearance. 

Had this warrant been executed at once Bevan might 
possibly have escaped penal servitude. The Director had 
little or no evidence to support the charges contained in 
it, and had Bevan not remained in hiding for so long there 
is no saying what might have happened. When Muir 
received the papers in the case he immediately set about 
trying to unravel the unending complications which pre- 
sented themselves in the finances of the City Equitable 
and their two allied companies, the Greater Britain Assur- 
ance Corporation and the City of London Insurance 
Company. Millions of pounds were involved and Bevan 
had intermingled the assets of the three companies in such 
an extraordinary fashion that hardly anybody but himself 
could say where the money had gone or for what purpose 
it had been utilized. Again the resemblance to Whitaker 
Wright. 

But Muir, who understood finance as very few criminal 
lawyers in this country have done, immediately set to 
work, and after four or five months of the heaviest work 
he ever did in his life he succeeded in getting together a 
case which enabled him to come into court at the Old 
Bailey certain of obtaining a conviction. As a matter of 
fact, by the time Bevan had been captured in Vienna the 
evidence was complete. 

There is no doubt, of course, that Bevan was a man of 
the most engaging personality and, moreover, one who 
always inspired confidence in the people with whom he 
associated. His partners in the stockbroking firm of 
Ellis & Company, and also his fellow-directors in the 
various Insurance companies which he founded, were no 
doubt completely overshadowed by him, and perhaps they 
were not altogether to blame for leaving everything to him 
in the belief that he could do no wrong. 

Bevan thought in a big way, dealt in a big way, and 
acted in a big way. He had behind him the inestimable 
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asset of being a man of University education, the son of a 
former chairman of Barclay’s Bank, and a reputation on 
the Stock Exchange of being one of the wealthiest brokers 
in the world. He had some astute business men on his 
different boards of directors, but most of them appear to 
have been completely dwarfed by his amazing personality. 
Possibly his affairs might never have crashed had it not 
been for an Aberdeen lawyer whom he put on the board 
of some of his companies. This canny Scot did not 
swallow all the fairy-tales Bevan told. He insisted on 
personally investigating the finances of the City Equit- 
able, and Bevan, realizing the game was up, took to flight. 

His downfall, like that of so many other mushroom 
millionaires, was largely brought about by his own personal 
extravagance and his fondness for society of the fair sex. 
However, he did not whine when the time came to pay the 
penalty and that fact can be held in his favour when the 
time comes for all men to stand at the seat of judgment in 
another world. 


Whitaker Wright first burst upon the London financial 
firmament in 1889. Born in the year 1845 in Cheshire of 
middle-class parents of very moderate means, he spent 
some of the earlier years of his life studying inorganic 
chemistry. At the age of 21 he emigrated to the United 
States of America and went to the Wild West where he 
set up in business as a professional assayer. There he 
made a little money and afterwards acquired various 
mining properties which he sold at a profit. 

Incidentally, he commenced prospecting for mining 
lands. It was a rough and adventurous life. Once while 
prospecting in Idaho, near the Snake River, where the 
Indians were on the war path, an Indian and his wife 
pitched their tents near his hut and he paid them a call. 
He gave the woman a plug of tobacco, an act which 
probably saved his life, for shortly afterwards a war party 
of Indians came to his shanty to kill him, but the squaw 
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who had received the tobacco induced them to leave. 
They proceeded down the river and massacred three of 
Whitaker Wright’s men. 

He next went to Philadelphia. Here in 1876 he married 
a local lady. Three children were born and died in the 
city, and he erected a tomb to their memory in the local 
cemetery which stands to this day. It was from Phila- 
delphia that he engineered his first big promotion, the 
Sierra Grande Silver Mine. This brought him enormous 
wealth, and it was followed by another successful venture, 
the Colorado Coal & Iron Company. By now he had 
become famous in American financial circles and boasted, 
at the age of 31, that he was a millionaire. 

Even at this time he occasionally made mistakes. He 
purchased a property in Leadville for a million dollars and 
at the same time was offered an adjoining property at 
practically his own price. He, however, refused the offer 
with scorn and therein made one of the biggest mistakes 
in his life. His own property turned out to be worthless 
and he lost all he put into it. The adjoining property 
suddenly revealed a rich seam of ore and in a short time 
returned its owners a profit of five million dollars. 

From 1879 to 1889—when he returned to England— 
his life is veiled in obscurity and little is known about him, 
but it is certain he left Philadelphia because of some trouble 
with his companies. A coal and iron company which he 
expanded into four other companies suffered severe losses. 
When he found trouble approaching he washed his hands 
of the concern and came to England. 

Arriving in London he commenced to form what are 
known as “ promoting companies”; that is to say, with 
shareholders’ money which is used not in working pro- 
perties but in acquiring them. Glowing prospectuses were 
issued. In 1894 he promoted the West Australian Explora- 
tion and Finance Corporation, which was fairly successful. 
Twelve months later the London & Globe Finance Cor- 
poration came into existence. This and the two other 
concerns were parent companies and floated venture after 
venture, playing into each other’s hands and rigging the 
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market with false reports and golden, but illusive, balance 
sheets. 

Whitaker Wright’s decline as a promoter and financier 
came when he turned from pure speculation to railway 
making. The London & Globe took over the construction 
and financing of the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway, 
afterwards known as the Bakerloo Tube, and in it locked 
up all its ready money. When it wanted cash at the most 
critical moment none was forthcoming. 

The Baker Street railway was looked upon by the public 
as a disastrous speculation bound to end in failure, but as 
events have turned out Whitaker Wright was justified 
when he described it as a potential gold mine. How many 
of the millions of people who travel upon it to-day know 
that its inception came from a man who committed suicide 
rather than face a term of penal servitude? It was a 
speculation which turned out to be the forerunner of our 
present system of underground railways. Muir himself, 
when he travelled on the Bakerloo Tube, as he often did, 
continually remarked upon the irony of fate, and perhaps 
his often-expressed view of Whitaker Wright being a man 
more worthy of pity than blame came about by the 
ultimate success of the Bakerloo. One cannot say for 
certain ; it is easy to be wise in the light of after events. 

Whitaker Wright, like Hooley, spent the millions he 
made in the most absurd extravagance. Business was his 
god. He worshipped it day and night. He burnt incense 
on the altar of commerce unceasingly and the only instru- 
ments of his ritual were his ledgers and share registers. 
Like so many men of his kind, he began in life with nothing 
but his native wit to help him on in the world, but he did 
not build his fortune on a sure foundation, and therefore 
it was only a matter of time when he would be engulfed 
in a pit of his own digging. 

The year 1897 saw him at the topmost pinnacle of his 
fame. At that time his name in the City was one to 
conjure with and his wealth must have run into millions. 
It would be doing him an injustice to say that all his 
companies were failures. The famous Lake View and 
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Ivanhoe mines in Western Australia paid millions of 
pounds in dividends, and at one time the shares of the 
former mine, known throughout the world as Lake View 
Consols, stood at no less than {23. Whitaker Wright con- 
trolled them and juggled them about to an extent which 
enabled him to handle enormous sums of other people’s 
money in the belief that he had inexhaustible wealth at 
his command. 

A more remarkable looking man it would be impossible 
to find. He weighed nearly 16 stone, had an enormous 
head with small eyes, a receding forehead and chin, and a 
great bulky neck which swelled out over his collar. He 
dressed unassumingly. Like all men of his kind, he had 
his little peculiarities. He would not be photographed, 
nor would he ride in a hansom cab; also, he despised 
references. “I judge a man by his face,” he used to growl. 
ce don’t care tuppence what other people may say about 

im.” 

A good deal of excitement was occasioned in the City 
when it was learnt that the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
one of our great pro-consuls of Empire, had become chair- 
man of the board of the London & Globe Finance Cor- 
poration. The aristocracy looked upon Whitaker Wright 
as a desirable addition to their most select and exclusive 
circles, and if all had gone well with him he would certainly 
have found himself in the peerage within a few years. 

Whitaker Wright’s home life was the happiest feature 
of his career. He used to tell everybody that, after the 
cares of the City were left behind, his greatest enjoyment 
was to go home and listen to the cawing of the rooks in the 
elms about his palatial home, Lea Park, near Godalming. 
Perhaps he may have been indulging in a little ironic 
humour, for which he was greatly famed, when he spoke 
about the rooks? The great pride of his life was Lea 
Park, a place which he bought for {250,000 and upon which 
he spent another million in ornamenting the grounds to 
his liking. It was the Aladdin’s palace of England. Placid 
silvery sheets of water dotted with gleaming white statuary 
graced the far-stretching grounds, with the mansion 
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ong succession of terraces which indeed made Lea Park 
a veritable palace. 

He had bought the place in 1896, and for over three 
years he lavished a fortune upon it. Hills, terraces and 
lakes were all made by hand under his direction. On one 
occasion he rang up a firm of contractors and ordered 
them to send immediately 500 workmen to do something 
he fancied. 

If all his ambitious schemes had been put into being 
they would have taken twelve years to complete. He 
designed artificial lakes, hand-made hills, imitation chasms 
and lifelike grottos. With a wave of a hand he ordered 
the removal of an existing lake, with a nod of the head 
requested a hill to be taken away and put into another 
place. Under the surface of the larger artificial lake he 
built a conservatory with a glass roof, so that in the 
summer-time he could bask under the lake and keep cool ! 

The people who visited him at Lea Park underwent all 
manner of amazing experiences. Entering one of the boats 
on the big lake, the visitor passed through a chasm and 
eventually arrived in a fairy-like cavern. Steps hewn out 
of the rocks led to hidden galleries where the amazed 
visitor suddenly discovered gorgeous Oriental decorations 
and rare statuary. 

Whitaker Wright could never resist buying marble 
fountains. He had one carved out of a solid block of 
marble weighing sixty tons, so heavy indeed that no 
railway could carry it, and eventually it had to be dragged 
to Lea Park by traction engines. Italian sculptors by the 
dozen were brought to England to make fountains for him, 
and if all had gone well with him there was no doubt they 
would have continued doing so to this day. 

Inside the house had been built a private theatre which 
cost him {15,000. There were stables for fifty horses, the 
ceilings of which had been moulded in relief scenes of the 
chase. Around this marvellous estate he built a wall 
fourteen miles in length, and it would be no exaggeration 
to say that it was easily the finest private residence in the 
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world. Half the aristocracy in England and even royalty 
were his guests and, like Hooley, he had simply floated 
into popularity by the magic of his easily made millions. 

What wonder then that all the money in the world was 
of no use to such a man? Even in his wildest moments 
the redoubtable Hooley never attempted to emulate 
expenditure like this. Hooley’s extravagances always 
had a practical side to them. Whitaker Wright simply 
threw his money into a bottomless pit and never saw it 
again. 

There is a humorous little story told of the beautiful 
yacht he possessed at the height of his opulence. Hooley 
was also on the flood tide of success in 1897, and in that 
year, thinking to make his partner, the late Martin Rucker, 
a handsome present, bought from Mrs. Langtry a yacht, 
“White Wings,” for {50,000. But Martin Rucker, what- 
ever he may have known of bicycles, had no hankering for 
a life on the ocean wave. Possibly, also, he looked upon 
‘‘ White Wings” as a white elephant, so he went to 
Whitaker Wright, then industriously engaged in the 
manipulation of Lake View Consols, and offered to sell 
him Hooley’s present. 

“All right,” said Wright, “ TU buy it and [ll pay you 
in Lake Views.” 

Rucker was only too glad to get something for his 
unwanted gift, so he took the shares and went off. But 
within a week or two the demon of doubt entered his soul. 
He knew his Whitaker Wright, as he knew Hooley, and 
possessed no great faith in either. At all events, he sold 
his Lake Views at an average price of {4 apiece and con- 
gratulated himself on a lucky escape. But a year later 
found him wringing his hands in black bitterness of soul. 
Lake Views had risen to {23! He went to Hooley for 
consolation, but all that gentleman told him was that it 
served him right; he ought to have more faith in other 
people’s honesty and also not look a gift horse in the 
mouth. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that Whitaker Wright, 
like Bevan, grossly deceived his fellow-directors on the 
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board of the London & Globe Finance Corporation. They 
were simply cat’s paws who implicitly trusted him from the 
very beginning. The Marquis of Dufferin, whatever his 
abilities may have been as a diplomat, had little or no 
knowledge of high finance, and the speech he made to the 
shareholders of the corporation in 1899, which marked the 
beginning of the end, was made from notes supplied to 
him by Whitaker Wright. 

In the balance sheet put before the shareholders it was 
shown that the Corporation possessed over {500,000 in 
cash. That statement was literally true, but the money 
had got into the coffers of the Corporation by clever mani- 
pulation on the part of the managing director. Allied 
companies of the London & Globe, namely, the Standard 
Exploration Company and the British-American Cor- 
poration, had been utilized by Whitaker Wright to transfer 
money backwards and forwards as the occasion arose to 
announce balance sheets of these three concerns. 

It was subsequently proved that the actual amount of 
cash belonging to the London & Globe at the time the 
Marquis of Dufferin made his speech was {29,300, and if 
the balance sheet had been issued on September 30, 
instead of December §, it would have disclosed a deficit 
in the finance of the London & Globe of the colossal sum 
of {1,600,000 ! 

The interval was utilized by Whitaker Wright to show a 
fictitious profit of £463,372. In this document it was 
stated that the London & Globe held shares in other 
companies to the value of {2,332,632 45. Id., the penny 
being an artistic touch much favoured by fraudulent com- 
pany promoters. All of it was untrue. Some of the shares 
held by the Globe were put into the balance sheet at twice 
their market value, while {700,000 worth had no market at 
all. From the balance sheet also was omitted liabilities 
amounting to {1,603,456, no less than {1,600,000 of this 
amount being due to London stockbrokers. 

In one transaction alone in Lake View shares the London 
& Globe had incurred a loss of £782,000, yet on Decem- 
ber 15, 1900, a balance sheet was sent out showing a 
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flourishing condition, and thirteen days afterwards the 
Corporation suspended payment. The total loss on Lake 
View Consols alone was over {£1,000,000. 

The crash of the London & Globe reverberated through- 
out the world, but for over two years long-drawn-out 
liquidation proceedings held up any possibility of criminal 
action. The shareholders in the Corporation, which had a 
capital of {2,000,000, got nothing; all that remained in 
the way of assets was a few thousand pounds, which was 
utilized to pay a small dividend to the immediate creditors. 
An order winding up all Whitaker Wright’s companies was 
made in 1901; but even then nothing definite was done 
for nearly two years, and had it not been for the late 
Mr. Arnold White, the well-known journalist, in all 
probability no criminal prosecution would have taken 
place. One firm of stockbrokers in the City alone lost 
£365,000 and were declared defaulters. 

Early in 1903 Whitaker Wright realized that his time 
had come and he fled to Paris, no doubt hoping that the 
people he had ruined would not trouble about him. From 
France he wired to London for {500 and instructed his 
secretary not to forward any more letters. 

Numerous questions had already been asked in the House 
of Commons concerning the advisability of a prosecution. 
In August, 1902, the Attorney-General stated that he saw 
no reason to alter his previous decision that a prosecution 
would be unsuccessful, but the disclosures which came to 
light almost daily ultimately made it imperative that some 
action should be taken. 

The missing financier was in close touch with his wife 
in London and on March 6, 1903, following a telegram from 
her, he decided to flee. He boarded the s.s. “ La Lor- 
raine ”’ for New York, booking two cabins in the name of 
Mr. & Miss Andreoni. When he got on board the vessel 
he had those names altered to Mr. J. W. Wright and Miss 
Brown. 

When the news of his flight became known extradition 
proceedings were at once put in hand, but they dragged on 
for a considerable time owing to some doubt as to whether 
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or not he was actually a fugitive from justice. Whitaker 
Wright himself cabled from America that he would be 
prepared to come home and surrender provided the extra- 
dition proceedings were stopped. But the authorities 
persisted in their efforts to bring him back to England as 
a criminal, and in the autumn of 1903 he returned in the 
custody of detective officers of the City Police. 

Muir, briefed for the defence by that eminent firm of 
solicitors, Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, found himself confronted 
with the most formidable task of his career. Apart from 
the considerable prejudice fostered in the public mind by 
Whitaker Wright’s flight, there also remained the unques- 
tionable fact that the prosecution, as afterwards proved 
to be the case with Bevan, had had plenty of time to 
collect their evidence. Had Whitaker Wright remained 
in England, again just the same as Bevan, he would never 
have been brought to trial. The collapse of his companies 
could easily have been explained away and he would 
ak have stood before the world as a financier who had 
failed. 

It was a great honour for Muir to be entrusted with the 
defence of such a case, because up to that time he had done 
little or no important work outside the criminal courts. 
But he had already achieved a reputation for mastery of 
detail and thoroughness that made the late Sir George 
Lewis, the father of the present baronet, come to the con- 
clusion that for a combination of criminal and chancery 
law it would be difficult to find a better man. 

Muir had innumerable consultations with his client, to 
whom he took a great liking, and he believed from the very 
beginning that Whitaker Wright had been more a victim 
of his own foolish vanity than of any criminal intent. His 
head had been turned by the unending adulation he 
received in the highest circles of the land downwards and, 
furthermore, there could be no doubt at all that there were 
other people who should have been arrested with him. 

Muir threw aside all other work so that he might fully 
master the maze of figures surrounding the charges against 
Whitaker Wright. He stayed in his chambers day and 
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night for weeks on end and he fully believed all the time 
that his client would be acquitted. Whitaker Wright 
thought so himself, though it was plain to see that the 
events of the three years previous had laid their mark on 
him. The once well-groomed, portly and dignified figure 
so familiar in the City was still there, but his hair had 
grown grey and he had also cultivated a goatee beard 
which made him rather difficult to recognize. The alert 
confidence which had previously characterized him had 
disappeared, but nevertheless he utterly declined to 
believe that any British jury would find him guilty. 

Throughout the wearisome proceedings which took place 
at the Guildhall before Whitaker Wright was committed 
for trial, Muir stuck to his brief like a terrier and strenu- 
ously fought every charge in the indictment. Whitaker 
Wright had been granted bail, after considerable opposi- 
tion, in the previously unheard-of sum of {28,000. He 
spent most of his time in company with his lawyers 
endeavouring to explain the fate of the missing millions. 

‘“‘T was a fool to run away,” he said to Muir one day 
in the latter’s chambers, after Muir had told him plainly 
that it would be almost impossible for him to obtain a 
fair trial. Muir held this feeling so strongly that on his 
advice the defence applied for the trial to be held in the 
Chancery Courts, where a special jury would be empanelled 
and where it would be possible to get a judge who could 
properly appreciate the intricacies of a City millionaire’s 
operations. Muir knew quite well that he would stand no 
chance before an Old Bailey jury and ultimately, after a 
good deal of difficulty, the consent of the Attorney-General 
was obtained to have the case set down before Mr. Justice 
Bigham in the Chancery Courts. 

When the time came for Whitaker Wright to stand his 
trial Mr. J. Lawson Walton, who himself afterwards 
became Attorney-General, was taken in to lead Muir. 
Sir George Lewis thought it imperative to make a stand 
against the formidable quartette briefed by the prose- 
cution: namely, Rufus Isaacs, Avory, Stephenson and 
Branson. Rufus Isaacs then was probably the most 
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formidable and easily the most versatile lawyer in England 
and, furthermore, he was a man with a first-class City 
experience who would surely be master of the financial 
side of the case. 

His opening speech for the prosecution, one of the most 
important in the history of the English Bar, was adjudged 
by all who heard it to be an epic of lucidity and concise- 
ness. He handled groups of figures running into millions 
of pounds without ever referring to a note, and on one 
occasion raised a laugh in the dignified atmosphere of the 
court by saying that a mere item of {10,000 was not worth 
talking about. 

We have had plenty of cases since then of so complex 
a nature that very few people can understand them, but 
that of Whitaker Wright easily held the record up to that 
time. Mr. Justice Bigham, great commercial judge that 
he was, with an intimate knowledge of City affairs, con- 
tinually declared during the trial that he found it difficult 
to follow the financial maze which Isaacs sought to explain. 
Day by day piles of documents and books accumulated 
within the walls of the court at such a rate that it looked 
as if there would be no room for the army of people actually 
engaged in the case. Even the court ushers had to sit 
upon mountains of exhibits if they wanted a rest. Tilts 
innumerable took place between Muir, who knew the case 
better than his leader, and the judge. When the latter 
remarked that he regarded nothing as more worthless than 
the certificate by mining experts which one read in com- 
pany prospectuses, Muir tartly replied that, if his lordship’s 
opinion was to become general, no mining property could 
ever be launched. Still another little breeze occurred after 
the judge expressed the opinion that “no such letter 
existed.” 

_ “ Your lordship,” said Muir, “ with all respect is indulg- 
ing in a vivid imagination,” which met with no answer. 

But all manner of damaging facts came out one after 
the other. An alleged meeting of the directors of the 
London & Globe at which a liability of {1,600,000 had 
been acknowledged never took place at all. The attendance 
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book had been signed by the directors and the minutes 
entered as if everything had been in order—all by the 
order of Whitaker Wright. For a long time the person 
most intimately concerned in the case was practically lost 
sight of because everybody in the court found it so difficult 
to understand the puzzle that the prosecution was trying 
to make plain. 

Whitaker Wright, like Bevan, had no witnesses who 
could materially help him. He had to go into the box 
himself and by his own uncorroborated testimony seek to 
convince the jury that he had not committed any criminal 
action in manipulating the balance sheets of the London & 
Globe, and, though he did it well enough, there still 
remained the unfortunate fact that it was his own bare 
word against that of dozens of expert witnesses backed up 
by a mass of figures which could not lie. 

He stood Rufus Isaacs’s cross-examination very well, 
but right from the beginning the judge was dead against 
him and Muir knew, long before the twelve days’ trial 
concluded, that Whitaker Wright’s days of freedom were 
over. He told stories of having lent the Corporation 
nearly {400,000 of his own money which he had proposed 
settling upon his children. He had lent it in November, 
1899, when his accountant informed him that he must 
either find this amount or close down. 

The prosecution did not deny the prisoner’s story that 
some of his flotations had made immense fortunes. Lake 
View Consols had paid over a million and a half in 
dividends, Ivanhoe over a million, and the Victorian 
Gold Estate, another of his companies, something like 
£600,000. 

In the witness-box Whitaker Wright gave a dramatic 
account of the cause of the trouble. In the autumn of 
1899, the directors of the London & Globe had advices 
from their people in Australia that the monthly output of 
30,000 ounces of gold, which had hitherto enabled the Lake 
View mine to pay its wonderful dividends, could be kept 
up indefinitely and, on the strength of that statement, 
Whitaker Wright said that he came to the conclusion if 
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he could get control of all the shares he could make an 
enormous profit. 

At that particular time practically all the spare cash 
of the London & Globe was locked up in the Bakerloo Tube. 
He borrowed money right and left from his allied com- 
panies, and then suddenly with practically no warning the 
output of the Lake View mine dropped to 10,000 ounces a 
month and the shares which he had bought at {23 dropped 
to less than {Io. 

The London & Globe and the Standard Exploration 
Company lost over a million pounds between them. Then 
followed the desperate expedient of trying to bolster up 
the finances of the London & Globe until such time as 
Lake View Consols should recover. 

“Things look very different years after they have 
happened,” cried the prisoner in the box. “ I’ll guarantee 
to go to the Bank of England and twist and distort any- 
thing years afterwards.” 

There was no question, of course, that the same large 
sums of money had been utilized for Whitaker Wright’s 
three principal companies in order to show a prosperous 
balance sheet, Wright explaining this by saying that the 
companies lent money to each other as occasion required. 
But it was a damaging admission which practically sealed 
his doom. Rufus Isaacs described him as a wonderful 
alchemist who turned base metal into gold by a stroke of 
his pen. 

Mr. Justice Bigham practically ignored the speeches of 
both the prosecution and the defence at the conclusion 
of the evidence. He summed up dead against the prisoner 
and it took the jury just one hour to come back into court 
with the verdict of guilty on all the counts except one. 
Whitaker Wright stood up in the improvised dock to 
receive sentence, deadly pale, his face twitching, but 
nevertheless still retaining that dignified composure which 
had always characterized him. 

“ I have no option except to visit you with the severest 
punishment which the Act permits,” said the judge sternly, 
“and that is that you go to penal servitude for seven years.” 
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Whitaker Wright, who had impressed everybody through 
out the trial by his remarkable vigour and hopefulness, 
took his punishment unflinchingly. He bowed slightly 
to the judge and said: 

*“‘ All I can say, my lord, is that I am innocent of any 
intent to deceive anyone.” 

Muir immediately got up and asked Mr. Justice Bigham 
if he would not grant a stay of execution with a view to an 
appeal, but the judge completely ignored the question. 
Instead, he got up from his seat and walked out of the 
court, and Whitaker Wright, once a man of millions, 
turned away as though all hope had deserted him. He had 
expected a verdict of not guilty or at least a disagreement, 
but nevertheless, as he walked out of the dock and was 
escorted to one of the rooms in the corridor outside pre- 
paratory to being taken off to prison, he recovered himself 
and remarked to Sir George Lewis, who accompanied him : 

“Oh, never mind, Sir George, I don’t mind a bit.” 

He left the court by a private door in charge of the 
assistant-superintendent of the Law Courts accompanied 
by a tipstaff. The four men went to one of the consultation 
rooms near the court which during the trial had been placed 
at Wright’s disposal, and there the two officials left him 
and Sir George Lewis to speak privately. Before they went 
there came into the room Mr. Worters, who had been the 
chief accountant of the London & Globe, and Mr. Eyre, 
who had gone bail for the ex-millionaire. 

“This is British justice,” shouted Whitaker Wright to 
Mr. Eyre. “‘ What have I done? I am amazed,” he went 
on, speaking with great emotion. “‘I have done nothing 
wrong. I think it is disgraceful. But nevertheless ”— 
and with a great effort he recovered his composure—“ | 
wish to thank you very much for all you have done for me. 
Everything that could be done has been done.” 

Sir George Lewis poured out some whisky, added some 
water, and then gave him a cigar from his own case. 
Whitaker Wright took out his gold watch and chain and 
handed it to Mr. Eyre. 

‘I shall have no use for these where I am going,” he 
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remarked with a bitter smile. “ Keep them for me until 
we meet again.” 

He went on talking for about half an hour, discussing 
the possibility of an appeal and also what should be done 
with his personal property. Suddenly he excused himself 
to his two companions and went to the door. There he 
informed the two officials who were waiting outside that 
he wanted to go to the lavatory. No objection was made 
and not the slightest thought entered the heads of the 
assistant-superintendent and the tipstaff that Whitaker 
Wright’s courage had suddenly deserted him and that he 
would prefer to die by his own hand rather than go to 
penal servitude. He was in the lavatory not more than a 
minute or two and during that time he swallowed the 
cyanide of potassium which he must have concealed some- 
where about his body. He had not been searched and the 
two officials in charge of him had no reason to think that 
he might prefer death to dishonour. 

When he returned to the room Sir George Lewis handed 
him another cigar and also a lighted match. Whitaker 
Wright took the match and as he did Sir George could not 
help noticing that his hand was shaking violently. He 
seated himself by the fire and said something which his 
three companions could not understand. Suddenly a pro- 
nounced change came over his demeanour. Rising from 
his chair, he walked towards the window, swayed for 
a moment, and then steadied himself as though suffering 
from uncontrollable emotion. His companions naturally 
imagined that he was trying to recover himself and did 
not take any notice until he dramatically sank back in 
the chair and collapsed. The three other men ran to his 
assistance and discovered to their horror the tragedy that 
had taken place. There was a distinct smell on Whitaker 
Wright’s lips of some poison. He struggled violently to 
speak, but could only gasp out a few unintelligible words. 

In less than five minutes he had lost consciousness. 
His companions laid him on the floor and despatched the 
tipstaff for medical aid. A doctor from a hospital close 
at hand arrived in a few minutes and when he came 
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Whitaker Wright was not quite dead. The doctor at first 
thought that the sentenced millionaire had had a fit and, 
remarking that “ He has only a moment more to live,” 
helplessly watched the writhing figure on the floor. 

And thus, after all, justice was foiled. When the body 
came to be searched there was discovered upon it not only 
another tabloid of cyanide of potassium but also a six- 
chambered revolver fully loaded and fully cocked. He 
had always kept a similar weapon at home in his bedroom. 
This one was quite new and had obviously been bought for 
the purpose. 

The post-mortem revealed that his heart was twice the 
normal size and the lungs very much engorged and enlarged. 
Every organ smelt of the poison he had taken and the back 
of his tongue was corroded, showing that the cyanide had 
remained there some time before it had been swallowed. 
His death had occurred within fifteen minutes of taking 
the poison. 

Immediately afterwards there arose a most unsavoury 
scandal. None of the deceased millionaire’s relatives had 
been present at the conclusion of the trial and his wife 
had been informed of the sentence over the telephone. As 
a convicted prisoner the body of the dead man belonged 
to the Home Office, and at 9 o’clock that fatal evening all 
that remained of Whitaker Wright was placed in a common 
black coffin and removed to the mortuary. 

What a sensation this dramatic termination to the great 
trial caused! Where previously Whitaker Wright had 
been metaphorically hanged, drawn and quartered long 
before he stood his trial, there now came a sudden change 
of public opinion, which developed into an hysterical 
condemnation of the authorities for ever having put the 
deceased man in the dock. 

As a matter of fact, nearly a year or so previously there 
had been another tragic suicide of a sentenced prisoner, 
that of a notorious bank-note forger named Barmash who, 
after being sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude at 
the Old Bailey in December, 1902, shot himself with a 
small revolver in a cell beneath the dock. Subsequently it 
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was proved that the weapon had been smuggled into him 
inside a pie which had been brought to him on the day of 
the verdict. 

In 1721 there had been another case almost similar to 
that of Whitaker Wright, when James Craggs, one of the 
swindlers who was responsible for the South Sea Bubble, 
poisoned himself before he actually knew the verdict of 
the jury who were trying him. Another aristocrat of the 
criminal world, William Montgomery, poisoned himself 
with prussic acid after being sentenced to death for 
forging bank-notes. 

Two days after the death of Whitaker Wright an inquest 
on his dead body was held at the Westminster Coroner’s 
Court where Muir, who had come to have quite a regard 
for the ex-millionaire, represented the family. The body 
was identified by Whitaker Wright’s son and, after the 
jury had returned a verdict of suicide while of unsound 
mind, the remains were interred in the graveyard of 
Witley Church, near Godalming, close to the great palace 
upon which he had lavished so much of his wealth. Truly, 


an ignoble end for so gifted a man. 


CHAPTER III 


‘“‘ Hold, selfish wretch! the hand of death 
E’en now is raised to grasp thy breath 
And whelm thy soul in horror— 

Ere morn, thy form shall be as cold, 
As senseless as thy darling gold. 
Who'll count thy wealth to-morrow ? ” 


F all the forms of crime least deserving of any 

merciful consideration that of wilful murder which 
is committed solely for the purpose of robbery is easily 
the worst. When a man has been tried by a jury of his 
fellow-beings and adjudged guilty of murder in such 
circumstances it must be something exceptional to justify 
the authorities mitigating the death sentence to one of 
penal servitude for life. 

Sir Richard Muir had three outstanding cases of this 
description during the time that he was Senior Counsel 
to the Treasury, all of which aroused tremendous public 
controversy for weeks afterwards. The cases I refer to 
are the commutation of the death sentence upon Steinie 
Morrison for the murder of Leon Beron on Clapham 
Common on the evening of New Year’s Day, 1911; the 
reprieve of Alexander Campbell Mason for the shooting 
of a taxi-cab driver named Jacob Dickey in Baytree 
Road, Brixton, on May g, 1923; and another reprieve, 
though on different grounds—that of supposed insanity 
—in the case of Ronald True, who brutally murdered 
a woman of the unfortunate class named Gertrude Yates 
in a basement flat at Finborough Road, Fulham, on 
March 6, 1922. 

All these three murderers were men who had taken life 
with no provocation whatsoever. In each instance robbery 
was the originating motive. In the cases of Steinie 
Morrison and Alexander Campbell Mason the Home 
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Secretary of the day reprieved the condemned men 
presumably because some slight doubt existed as to their 
guilt. There surely could be no other reason, because 
the defence raised at their respective trials in each case 
endeavoured to establish an alibi and put up with great 
vehemence the plea of mistaken identity. 

Muir, who prosecuted for the Crown in both these cases, 
felt rather indignant that the law had not been permitted 
to take its course, and I think there are but few people 
who will venture to disagree with him. However, the 
Home Secretary has the last word in all these matters, 
and whatever the public may think there must naturally 
be other considerations which are not divulged brought 
into the balance when the decision is ultimately 
made. 

To the end of his days Muir grew a little heated whenever 
he discussed the cases of Steinie Morrison and Alexander 
Mason. His opinion of the alienists who are called in to 
decide the sanity of a man charged with a capital crime 
need not be dwelt upon here. I shall have something to 
say about that matter when I deal with the case of Ronald 
True. Muir held the opinion that True cleverly shammed 
insanity from the moment of his arrest, a supposition 
which the subsequent behaviour of that individual since 
his incarceration in the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum goes far to substantiate. 

So long as great murder cases continue to be discussed, 
as they will be to the end of all time, the melodramatic 
events which surrounded the killing of the Russian Jew, 
Leon Beron, on Clapham Common, will provoke endless 
controversy if only because of the desperate struggle 
made by Steinie Morrison and his lawyers to save him 
from the scaffold. No other murder case in which Muir 
was engaged—and their number ran into hundreds— 
ever gave him so much trouble as did this one. It was 
not so much the nature or the facts of the case, as that 
of the extraordinary theories advanced by the defence 
in the attempt to prove that Morrison had not committed 
the murder. New suggestions were put forward day by 
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day during the trial, indeed almost hour by hour. Muir, 
with a dozen police officers under the command of Detec- 
tive-Inspectors Ward and Wensley, was driven nearly 
frantic endeavouring to counter the desperate methods 
adopted by Morrison and his advisers to avert a verdict 
of guilty, probably in the hope that the jury would become 
completely baffled by the conflicting evidence and acquit 
the prisoner. As a matter of fact, this nearly happened 
because Mr. Justice Darling summed up in such a manner 
which practically meant that he considered the case “‘ Not 
Proven.” 

The actual facts which surrounded the death of Leon 
Beron are sufficiently well known to need little or no 
repetition here, but so that my readers may understand 
what I have to tell I will relate briefly the outline of the 
case for the prosecution, which in truth seemed over- 
whelming. 

Steinie Morrison, an ex-convict, was seen in the company 
of Beron a few hours before the murder took place. He 
was identified as having driven in a horse-cab with Beron 
to Lavender Gardens, Clapham, close to where the murder 
took place; and that he knew the neighbourhood well 
there could be no doubt because some time previously he 
had been employed there as a baker. Further identifica- 
tion came from a cabman who had driven him from 
Clapham Common to Kennington at a later hour, and still 
further to strengthen his guilt another cabman recognized 
him as having, in company with another man, engaged a 
taxi-cab from a public-house at Kennington to take him 
to Finsbury Park at the exact time which would have 
corresponded with his arrival in the other cab from 
Clapham. He disappeared from his lodgings in the East 
End of London and the restaurant which he usually fre- 
quented, and generally comported himself as a man who 
had committed a serious crime and would resort to any 
desperate measure to save his neck. 

In all probability Scotland Yard has never been con- 
fronted with so many difficulties as they were in this case. 
The officers concerned had to deal with a very low class of 
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foreigner and, as they had the greatest difficulty in getting 
any semblance of truth from them at all, it was not to be 
wondered at that some of them should go back on their 
evidence. 

Muir held endless consultations with Ward and Wensley, 
and insisted that every fact which might possibly throw 
any light on Morrison’s movements on the night of the 
murder should be sifted to the bottom. It turned out to 
be a most useful precaution. Mr. Edward Abinger, who 
defended Morrison, called into the witness box two girls 
named Brodsk;, who both stated that they had seen 
Morrison in the Shoreditch Empire, an East End music- 
hall, as late as 11 p.m. on the night of the murder. One 
of these girls had originally made a statement to the police 
concerning her knowledge of Morrison and at the time 
this took place she said not one word about having seen 
the accused man at the music-hall. Possibly there was 
one very good reason for her not having done so, because 
after making the statement she was permitted, by a laxity 
of rules which seems incomprehensible, to visit Morrison 
in Brixton Prison while he was awaiting trial. Imme- 
diately Muir found himself confronted with what was 
apparently an alibi, he gave instructions to Detective- 
Inspector Wensley to get into communication with Mr. 
Hector Munro, the manager of the Shoreditch Empire. 
Mr. Munro came to the Old Bailey immediately, and the 
evidence he gave established beyond all doubt that the 
girl had not told the truth when she said that she had 
been in the music-hall on the night of the murder, and 
therefore could not possibly have seen Morrison there. 

Throughout the trial Muir continually found himself in 
trouble over Jewish witnesses who wanted to retract the 
statement they had made to the police. Only those people 
who have to deal with the foreign Jews in the East End 
of London can realize how clannish they are and the 
stratagems they will resort to in order to save one of their 
own race from the police. If there was ever a police officer 
who had the knack of getting the truth from them, it was 
Detective-Inspector Wensley. They all feared him, and 
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there can be but little doubt that the first evidence Wensley 
collected to establish the guilt of Steinie Morrison was the 
truth. 

There has never been a murder case in the history of 
England in which the police officers and counsel for the 
prosecution were so often in consultation. Wensley and 
Ward, two men for whom Muir had the greatest possible 
admiration, were at his chambers almost every day working 
up the case and wondering whether they would ever be 
able to get to the bottom of the unending lies being told 
by Morrison’s Jewish friends. Muir remarked at the time 
that there appeared to be a general conspiracy among the 
alien population of the East End of London to save 
Morrison from the gallows, and that exactly summarized 
what was taking place. Wensley, who knows more about 
the East End of London than any man living, told Muir 
he had no doubt whatever that the motive of the murder 
was purely and simply robbery, an opinion which can be 
well believed in the light of Steinie Morrison’s antecedents 

Muir opened the case for the prosecution at the Old 
Bailey on March 6, 1911, in a manner totally different 
from his usual procedure. He purposely omitted any 
mention of the motive that might have prompted the 
accused man to kill Beron because, in sober truth, he knew 
quite well that such a reason might easily be disproved by 
the defence. In one sense, the trial of Steinie Morrison 
was a remarkable exhibition of legal tactics, added to by 
the fact that Mr. Abinger strongly believed in his client’s 
innocence. From the moment the trial opened he attacked 
the Crown witnesses as though they were a collection of 
the world’s greatest liars. Whether or not Mr. Abinger 
went the proper way to get Morrison acquitted is hardly 
worth discussing now, but Muir himself said some time 
after the trial, when the question of Morrison’s reprieve 
was being discussed, that if Curtis Bennett or Marshall 
Hall had conducted the defence Morrison would have 
gone free. He held the view, corroborated by the police, 
that two men were present at the time Leon Beron was 
done to death and that in all probability Morrison did not 
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actually strike the fatal blow. It must be remembered 
that he had been identified by a cabman as having driven 
away from Kennington in company with another man, 
and that the possibilities were that Morrison had enticed 
Beron to Clapham Common in the night he met his death 
for the purpose of buying some stolen jewellery. 

Beron knew quite well that Morrison was a burglar, and 
it requires no great stretch of imagination to believe that 
Beron went out with him on that fatal New Year’s Day 
expecting to make a profitable deal. So Morrison may have 
been speaking the truth when he vehemently protested 
that he had not killed Beron. The other man may have 
done that, but from the legal point of view Morrison was 
an accessory both before and after the murder and there- 
fore liable to the death penalty. 

It was undoubtedly owing to the uncertainty that 
existed as to whether or not he had actually killed Beron 
which led to Mr. Winston Churchill commuting the death 
sentence. For some considerable time after the trial had 
concluded hundreds of wild stories were current all over 
the world concerning people who pretended to know the 
real truth of the affair, and in 1912 a mysterious woman 
told a most circumstantial story concerning a man with 
whom she had been living who knew Morrison well. This 
man, who could never be found, was supposed to have 
gone out about 11 o’clock on the night of December 31, 
1911. He did not return until three days later and when 
he did his clothing was covered with blood. 

The woman’s story went on to relate that the missing 
man was in a State of great agitation and desperately 
anxious to know whether Morrison would give him away. 
This story, which more or less fitted in with Muir’s own 
theories, could never be corroborated, but that it possessed 
the ring of truth there can be no question. Morrison could 
never have lured a cautious old man like Leon Beron, 
notoriously miserly in all his ways, if there had not been 
Some inducement. Furthermore, he knew Clapham 
Common well and could easily take the old man to a lonely 
spot where a meeting with some mysterious burglar could 
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safely take place. Possibly a woman may have been the 
bait, but against that possibility remains the fact that 
Beron was an old man and would hardly consent to an 
assignation at midnight in such a lonely spot as Clapham 
Common. What actually took place will never be known 
now, because Morrison is dead and to the end of his days 
protested his innocence. If the story told by the woman 
was true then Beron must have been attacked by the man 
who came back with the blood-stained clothes. Certainly 
Morrison was not marked in any way. No spots of blood 
could be found on the overcoat he had been wearing on 
New Year’s Day. 

What could have happened after the crime? It was 
unlikely, with Beron lying dead on the ground, that the 
two men would go off together and thus give any chance 
passer-by the opportunity of identifying the pair of them 
together. One of the cabmen in the case told of Morrison 
coming from the north side of the Common and, as was 
proved in evidence, he drove alone to Kennington in a cab. 
There he was joined by some one else and the pair of them 
went off together to Finsbury Park. 

Only a few months before his death, in 1924, Sir Richard 
Muir, who had never been permitted to do so before, went 
through the Home Office files containing the statement of 
the woman concerning the mysterious second man, and 
he again expressed his conviction that the theory he had 
formed about two men being present at the murder was 
correct. Strenuous efforts were made by the police to 
trace this second man, but they were unsuccessful and to 
this day the mystery has never been cleared up. Perhaps 
it was because his companion remained free while he had 
been condemned to serve a sentence of penal servitude for 
life that made Morrison such a savage and morose prisoner 
while undergoing the first few years of the sentence in 
H.M. Prison, Dartmoor. He is known to have said that 
he did not strike the blow that killed Beron, but he knew 
who did. More than that he would not add, but probably 
only for the reason that he realized that nothing he could 
say would bring about his release. That Morrison knew 
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all about the crime there is no doubt. The mere fact of 
his having been definitely identified and being found in 
possession of the murdered man’s watch and chain, 
together with an easily recognizable {5 piece, proved that 
“xe must have been a party to the crime. 

While preparing the case for the prosecution Sir Richard 
twice visited the scene of the murder, once in company 
with Detective-Inspector Wensley and on the other 
occasion during the coroner’s inquest. He studied the 
neighbourhood very closely and on returning to his 
chambers by traza timed the journey in order to compare 
it with the evidence. 

He also instructed one of his clerks, who was then living 
at Clapham Common, to walk from Lavender Gardens to 
the scene of the murder, and then walk along the north 
side of the common to the Clock Tower at Clapham Cross 
where Morrison had been seen early on the morning of 
January 1. These times closely fitted in with those 
obtained by the police and clearly corroborated the fact 
of Morrison being present. 

There came up towards the close of the trial an incident 
which created a great sensation. When Morrison was 
arrested he was not told that he would be charged with 
murder and, according to the evidence given by the police 
officers, the accused man himself had first mentioned the 
word murder. Obviously, if Morrison himself was the 
first to mention the word then he knew all about the 
crime, and Muir hesitated a long time before deciding to 
make mention of the matter. All the officers who had 
been in charge of the prisoner were paraded before him and 
minutely questioned as to whether any of them had told 
Morrison that he would be charged with murder. 

On the last day of the trial, while Sir Richard was 
making his final dramatic speech to the jury, the sensation 
developed by Mr. Abinger calling Police-constable George 
Greaves as a witness. This man had written to him and 
stated that he had heard Detective-Sergeant Brogden 
inform Morrison that he was wanted for murder. The 
matter was so serious that Mr. Abinger immediately com- 
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municated with the authorities at Scotland Yard, and 
Sir Melville Macnaghten, then the head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, hurried off to Leman Street 
Police Station with him to interview Greaves and definitely 
ascertain what had happened. 

Sir Melville telephoned Muir at his house early the 
following morning and apprised him of the new and very 
serious development. Sir Richard asked the Assistant- 
Commissioner to instruct Detective-Inspector Wensley to 
be at the Old Bailey that morning with all the papers 
relating to Greaves’s career in the Force, and to make 
inquiries from the station inspectors as to what was known 
of him. That Wensley carried out his work admirably was 
obvious from the searching cross-examination which Muir 
directed to Greaves that day. When Mr. Justice Darling 
arrived at the court, both Muir and Abinger had a hurried 
consultation with him and showed him the statement 
made by Greaves. The judge came to the conclusion that 
he must allow the constable to be called, and after Greaves 
had stated in the witness box that Detective-Sergeant 
Brogden had informed Morrison that he would be charged 
with murder, Muir, in his best fighting spirit, rose to cross- 
examine. After questioning Greaves on various matters 
connected with his statement, he asked him about his 
association with the ex-Inspector Syme, whose reputation 
as an agitator was famous throughout England. Also 
Muir questioned him about having on a previous occasion 
tampered with the telephone plugs while Detective- 
Inspector Wensley was holding an important conversation. 
By the time he left the box Greaves was a badly discredited 
witness and the judge rightly warned the jury that his 
evidence could safely be ignored. 

Having been found guilty and sentenced to death, 
Morrison went to the Court of Criminal Appeal, and upon 
the main points of the case Muir was not called upon to 
reply. After the appeal had failed, Mr. Abinger made 
strenuous efforts to carry the matter to the House of 
Lords, and in order to do so it was necessary to obtain 
from the Attorney-General a certificate that the decision 
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of the Court of Criminal Appeal in this particular case 
involved a point of law of such exceptional public impor- 
tance as to make it desirable in the public interest that a 
further appeal should be brought. In Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
Steinie Morrison had as sympathetic an Attorney-General 
as he could possibly have hoped for, indeed, a man of his 
own religion. However, Sir Rufus had no hesitation in 
saying that the issues raised by Mr. Abinger did not 
necessitate any further inquiry and he accordingly refused 
to interfere. At all events, the desperate efforts made by 
Morrison’s legal advisers had the effect of bringing about a 
reprieve and, instead of ending his life on the scaffold as 
he richly deserved, he went to penal servitude for life. 
That life, as it turned out, was just under ten years. While 
in gaol he took to hunger-striking and in January, 1921, 
died in Parkhurst Prison. : 

Muir himself had no doubt in his own mind that Morrison 
ought to have hanged. He had no patience whatever with 
the innumerable stories which were floating about con- 
cerning Morrison’s alleged innocence. Nor had he the 
slightest doubt that the motive of the crime was robbery. 
The episode of the “5S” found on Leon Beron’s cheek 
would never have become the sensation it did had not the 
coroner’s officer injudiciously touched up a photograph of 
the dead man and then showed it to the Press. Sir Richard 
held the view that this ““S” was a mark caused by the 
weapon with which Beron had been done to death, and 
certainly had no connection whatever with the fantastic 
theory that it was a mark of vengeance made by anarchists 
to denote that Beron had been killed as a spy. 

There the matter rests. Morrison escaped the gallows, 
but it is probable that his life in prison was an infinitely 
greater punishment than a quick death at the hands of 
the public hangman. 


One of the last big murder cases conducted by Sir 
Richard Muir was that of the Brixton taxi-cab tragedy, 
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when a young Scottish cabinet maker, named Alexander 
Campbell Mason, stood his trial at the Old Bailey for the 
killing of a man named Jacob Dickey. Furthermore, like 
that of Steinie Morrison, the affair made legal history in 
that Mason after being found guilty and sentenced to 
death was reprieved and sent to penal servitude for 
life. 

It could not be called a case of premeditated murder. 
Somewhere about g o’clock on the night of May 9, 1923, 
Dickey, a man of excellent character who admittedly had 
no association with the criminal classes, was hired in the 
West End of London by a man who told him to drive to 
Brixton, on the southern side of the Thames. Half an 
hour later, in Baytree Road, Brixton, a number of people 
saw the cab driver struggling with a man. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards shots rang out and, on the sightseers 
running up to ascertain what had happened, the cabman, 
Jacob Dickey, was found lying in the road fatally injured. 
In the meantime his murderer had disappeared. 

The police were quickly on the scene and upon searching 
the neighbourhood found a straight ebony stick with a 
gold knob, inserted in the top of which was a gold pencil- 
case. This find was destined to play an important part in 
the tracing of the culprit. They also found a seven- 
chambered revolver of American make with one loaded 
and six empty cartridges in the chambers, a 12-inch iron 
jemmy, and a pair of suéde gloves. 

It was obvious to the officers engaged in the inquiry that 
the culprit must be in the habit of carrying firearms, and 
immediate inquiries were made to ascertain what criminals 
of this class were at liberty. The detectives engaged in 
the case speedily fixed upon a young American named 
James (Eddie) Vivian. Discreet inquiries into the move- 
ments of Vivian revealed the fact that he had been seen in 
SS of a stick similar to the one found in Baytree 

oad, and within a few hours the C.I.D. located him living 
with a woman in Charlwood Street, Pimlico. When asked 
to explain his movements on the night of the murder and 
also to account for the finding of his stick, he immediately 
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informed the police that it had been in the possession of 
another criminal, named Mason. Accordingly, instruc- 
tions were sent out to find this man and only a short time 
elapsed before an officer who knew him well recognized 
him in the Strand and took him to Brixton Police Station, 
where a charge of wilful murder was laid against him. 
Mason looked too inoffensive to commit such a crime, but 
the fact remained that he had recently been discharged 
from prison in Scotland and was on his own confession in 
desperate plight for money. Muir did not like the case 
from the very beginning, because Vivian, the principal 
witness for the prosecution, was admittedly a man upon 
whose evidence it would be unsafe to convict any prisoner. 
When the trial opened at the Old Bailey a most remarkable 
position came to be disclosed. The Crown’s chief witness 
was accused by the defence of having committed the 
murder! Sir Richard Muir found himself in the extra- 
ordinary predicament of having to prosecute a man in the 
dock and defend the principal witness on one and the 
same charge. 

A more objectionable rat of the underworld than Vivian 
it would have been impossible to discover. Short, with 
sharp-cut features, a pronouncedly pointed nose and a 
strong nasal accent, he was about as depraved a creature as 
could be found anywhere. He had already served several 
terms of imprisonment in this country and altogether Muir 
looked upon him with complete detestation. Almost up 
to the end of the case Sir Richard personally expressed the 
view to the people associated with him that Mason would 
be acquitted. 

After the trial Vivian himself appeared in the dock at 
the Old Bailey on a charge of burglary in company with a 
man named Dawson, and it is rather interesting to note 
that while so indicted he again attempted to “rat” on 
his fellow prisoner. 

According to the story told by Mason, Vivian had shot 
Dickey. Mason himself grew frightened when he saw 
what had happened and hearing police whistles blowing 
took to his heels. He climbed a wall and found himself in 
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a house where he terrorised a woman into allowing him to 
pass through. From there he succeeded in making his 
escape, ultimately finding his way back to Charlwood 
Street, Pimlico, where he found Vivian already waiting. 

In its way, the story did not sound improbable, but it 
possessed the fatal handicap of not having been divulged 
until the accused man appeared in the dock at the Old 
Bailey. Before Mason was committed for trial at the 
Lambeth Police Court he expressed a desire to give 
evidence on his own behalf, but the magistrate strongly 
advised him not to do so until he could be legally repre- 
sented. 

This matter developed into a legal controversy which 
aroused much interest at the trial and brings into relief a 
problem which is continually occurring in notable criminal 
cases. Judges have continually laid it down that a 
prisoner should disclose his defence at the earliest possible 
moment, thus enabling the accuracy of it to be tested and 
enhancing his chance of acquittal. However, as Muir once 
dryly observed in a certain notorious murder case, there 
would have been no defence at all had not a few weeks 
been available to concoct one, which is the case in nearly 
every murder trial. 

The crucial point in the case of the Brixton taxi-cab 
tragedy was the manner in which the murderer escaped. 
A woman who had been standing at her garden gate close 
by stated positively that the man who fired the shots 
scrambled over a wall in a particular spot that she could 
indicate. The police found marks on one of the walls 
indicating beyond all doubt that some one had climbed 
over the back garden of No. 23 Acre Lane, Brixton. Also, 
on the other side of the wall, there were slight foot-marks, 
but too faint to enable the police to take plaster casts of 
them. Mr. Justice Rigby Swift made mention of this 
matter, but in reality the police were not to blame because 
they were too slight to be of any real use. 

From No. 23 Acre Lane the man climbed the wall, gone 
on until he got to the garden of No. 15, and it was through 
this house, as Mason himself admitted, that he escaped. 
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Sir Richard attached great importance to this, poiht’and 
had the positions of the walls and gardensethbrdughly, as 
he thought, explained to him. In accordance with his 
usual practice he had gone down to look at the scene of 
the crime at the conclusion of the first day’s hearing of the 
case at the police court. He drove there with Superin- 
tendent Carlin of Scotland Yard in that officer’s car and 
on that day there raged a terrific storm. Afterwards, when 
Mason had been sentenced to death and subsequently 
reprieved, Muir remarked that the storm had saved the 
condemned man’s life. 

It was raining in torrents when he reached the scene of 
the murder and, instead of getting out of the car and going 
over the whole ground himself, he contented himself with 
what was nothing more than a cursory examination of the 
neighbourhood, relying on the descriptions given him of 
the walls and gardens by the officers engaged in the case. 
After the dismissa] of the appeal of Mason in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, Muir was informed that the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Bridgeman, felt some doubt as to whether 
the conviction of wilful murder was justified. Thereupon 
Muir, Sir Archibald Bodkin, the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, and Sir Ernley Blackwell, the legal under-secretary 
of the Home Office, went off in a taxi-cab to the spot in 
Baytree Road. There they were met by Detective- 
Inspector Berrett, the C.1.D. officer in charge of the 
division, and all four men made a thorough inspection of 
the scene, including the walls and gardens concerned. 

There appears to be no doubt whatever that Mason owes 
his life to a mistake of a most peculiar nature. The plan 
which had been prepared showing how he had made his 
escape was a tracing of the Ordnance Survey Map and had 
not been properly altered to show the true position of the 
walls and fences over which Mason climbed after shooting 
Dickey. Considerable alteration in the land had taken 
place since the map was made and when Muir inspected 
the scene of the murder, after Mason’s appeal had been 
dismissed, he remarked that if he had seen the place himself 
before the trial he could have demonstrated to the jury 
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beyond all possible doubt that it must have been Mason 
who fired the fatal shot. 

When he came back to his chambers the same day 
Muir said: 

** Mason must have committed the murder. I did not 
fully understand how he went through number 15 Acre 
Lane and I did not realize the true position of affairs until 
I actually saw the place. Had I done so in time I could 
have proved that Vivian could not have climbed over the 
wall as Mason said he did.” 

However, despite this opinion, the Home Secretary 
reprieved the condemned man, and Muir never troubled 
to refer to the matter afterwards except to say that the 
storm which was raging when he first visited the place 
with Superintendent Carlin undoubtedly saved Mason’s 
life. Muir, in common with a good many other people, 
thought that these highly contentious interferences with 
a jury’s verdict are continually raising in the public mind 
the question: If a man has been found guilty of a brutal 
unprovoked murder and sentenced to death, what reason 
has any Home Secretary to grant a reprieve? All judges 
summing up on a capital charge clearly instruct a jury 
that they should acquit the prisoner if they have any 
doubt about his guilt. On the other hand, if the jury have 
no doubt and bring in a verdict of guilty, then why should 
a Home Secretary override the verdict? It is surely 
anomalous that we should possess the system of trial by 
jury and yet allow it to be superseded by a Minister of 
State. 

In the cases of both Steinie Morrison and Alexander 
Mason the jury brought in the verdict of guilty on the 
clearest possible evidence and, moreover, infinitely stronger 
evidence than has been responsible for the hanging of other 
men. Nor were they cases for compassionate consideration. 
Possibly Mason’s reprieve may have been assisted by what 
he said at the Old Bailey when he stood up in the dock 
prior to sentence of death being — upon him. He 
acknowledged in manly fashion that he had had a fair 
trial and that he had nothing to say against the verdict. 
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All he asked was that some one might possibly care to 
investigate the case further so that the story he told could 
be substantiated before it was too late. Whether or not 
the Home Secretary believed that Vivian might ultimately 
be connected with the murder I cannot say, but Muir 
himself had no doubt whatever, neither had Mr. Justice 
Rigby Swift, that Mason actually fired the fatal shot. 


On the morning of March 6, 1922, a servant employed 
at 13a Finborough Road, Fulham, went into the flat of 
her mistress, Gertrude Yates, a demi-mondaine practising 
her profession in the West End of London, who was also 
known as Olive Young. She found her lying in the passage 
leading to the bathroom with the silk cord of her dressing- 
gown tightly tied round her neck, while her head had been 
battered in with some heavy weapon. The alarm was given 
and the police were called. That same night an ex-airman, 
named Ronald True, was arrested in a music-hall at 
Hammersmith and charged with the murder of the dead 
woman. In his possession the police found some of the 
dead woman’s jewellery, and it is worthy of remark that 
he possessed sufficient sanity to inform the officers who 
arrested him that he did not want to say anything then: 
it was no use making any defence until the proper time. 
In due course the accused man appeared at the Old Bailey, 
when he was prosecuted by Sir Richard Muir. The prin- 
cipal defence raised on his behalf was that of insanity, 
strong medical evidence being called to support the plea 
that True had from his youngest days suffered from 
delusions and also that he was addicted to taking drugs. 
A long and exhaustive trial resulted in a verdict of guilty, 
the public interest in the case being even more pronounced 
when the condemned man was subsequently reprieved and 
sent to the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. Why, 
very few people could imagine. The Home Secretary’s 
action aroused a storm of public indignation and on 
Several occasions questions were asked in the House of 
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Commons as to why the reprieve had been granted. Mr. 
Edward Shortt defended his decision on the grounds that 
he had no other alternative in view of the medical evidence 
supporting the plea of insanity, but that it was misteken 
leniency has clearly been proved by True’s remarkably 
sane behaviour since that time. The crime for which he 
was sentenced to death had no mitigating features. He 
killed the woman after spending the night with her and, 
because she would not give him money, he stole everything 
he could lay hands on and decamped. 

In all its gruesome details it was as clear a case of pre- 
meditated murder as one could possibly imagine. True 
claimed relationship with a noble Irish family—although 
he had been born as a result of a former marriage of 
his mother. A more vainglorious and arrogant creature 
it would be difficult to discover. In both America and 
England he had posed as the Honourable Arthur Reginald 
French (the family name of his mother) and generally 
comported himself as a wastrel of the worst description. 
Immediately after his arrest, his mother engaged the 
services of Mr. Freke Palmer to defend her son. Mr. 
Palmer is the leading criminal solicitor in England. His 
charges are high, but his work is admirable. His defence 
in this case was prepared probably as well—if not better— 
as any case ever was prepared. He got together witnesses 
to speak to True’s manner and demeanour from his youth 
upwards, witnesses whose integrity could not be doubted. 
True was fortunate, too, in having for his judge a com- 
parative recruit to the Bench—Mr. Justice McCardic—and 
one who was rather apt to elaborate the technical side of 
acase. Muir would not have been in the least surprised had 
the jury returned a verdict of guilty but insane at the 
trial—indeed, there was ample material upon which they 
could have done so. Many men have been found insane 
on much more flimsy evidence. But he felt convinced 
that the accused man was an utter sham, who bragged and 
lied throughout his life, and one who when in need could 
act in such a manner as to deceive even doctors. 

Muir’s fina] speech to the jury was one of the strongest 
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he had ever made in a murder case, and there can be no 
doubt that it left a profound impression upon them. On 
the other hand, Sir Henry Curtis Bennett, who defended, 
was profoundly disappointed at the result, for he had not 
thought a verdict of guilty possible after the evidence he 
had called. 

Muir’s views on the plea of insanity in murder trials 
was that the testimony of experts required great care in 
accepting. There is a strong school of thought among 
doctors that every man who does something wrong has 
some mental kink which causes him to err. If one took 
enough trouble it would be possible to get a specialist 
to say that almost any man accused of crime was 
insane. 

It may, of course, be so in a medical sense. The reason 
that recourse is not made to the plea of insanity except in 
murder cases is the fact that the result would inevitably 
be imprisonment in Broadmoor. Alternatively, there is 
not the slightest doubt that there are men who are hope- 
lessly insane on one particular matter, and yet completely 
compos mentis on every other subject. Muir himself 
defended on three occasions a solicitor on charges of the 
grossest indecency. This man would have lapses and go 
off and commit disgraceful offences—and there 1s no doubt 
would not have the slightest recollection of them after- 
wards. He had a good practice and his clerks and others 
would say that half an hour afterwards he would be 
dealing with his work in the most intelligent fashion. 
Muir twice secured his acquittal on medical grounds, but 
on the third occasion he was found insane and sent to 
Broadmoor. 

True, however, was not of this type nor, indeed, did the 
doctors suggest it. Although one may feel inclined to 
criticize medical experts one has to admit that they are 
in a difficult position. A solicitor, or a relation, engages 
them to examine a man accused of crime—-or even sus- 
pected of insanitv. The case is put before them, all that 
can be said against the man’s reason is made known to 
them, every little bit of his history which tells against his 
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sanity has been ferreted out and given to them—in other 
words a brief has been prepared for them. That is how 
the expert starts off—with a mind predisposed in favour 
of insanity. He goes and sees a man with all this infor- 
mation in his mind. If an alienist is examining a criminal 
charged with murder the man knows what he is coming 
for and 1s prepared for him. He tries to make himself out 
at the worst. He chats with the doctor—tells him of his 
delusions, real or otherwise, or of pains in the head and 
such-like. Unless the doctor 1s a very strong-minded man 
this, coupled with what he has been told beforehand, must 
inevitably predispose him towards insanitv. 

Of course it is true that when one is dealing with a 
disease of this nature it is impossible to decide without 
some history of the prisoner’s case, but when a man is an 
experienced actor, as there is no doubt True was, it makes 
it all the easier for a doctor to be misled. The same applies 
in a great degree to the prison doctor whom one so often 
hears giving evidence in murder trials. Some, no doubt, 
start off with the assumption that the man is sane, and 
unless there is unmistakable evidence of insanity are not 
easily persuaded otherwise. Others of a more sympathetic 
nature will listen to all that the man’s relations have to 
tell him of his history, and read through the depositions of 
the case, including all the questions that have been asked 
by the defence, with a view to showing the insanity of the 
man. Then they hear from the hospital warders reports 
of the man’s behaviour and conduct. 

An ordinary man might find it difficult to ape insanity 
in a clever way. But what of True, the man who posed 
habitually ? He could have simulated insanity as easily 
as he had assumed other things. There were dozens of 
people intimately connected with True’s case, including 
Sir Richard Muir, who were convinced that his conduct 
during the proceedings was a clever pose from beginning 
to end. 

Lawyers and doctors have never agreed as to what is 
legal insanity and probably never will. They have different 
standpoints that cannot be reconciled. The lawyer has 
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to see to the protection of the community as a whole— 
while the doctor is concerned with the individual. 

The real outcry followed the reprieve and it is clear how 
widespread this feeling was when the Home Secretary 
thought it sufficiently strong to reply to questions in the 
House of Commons, probably an unprecedented step. 

Most people will be inclined to agree with the opinion 
expressed by Muir when informed of the reprieve: “‘ He 
fooled them to the last.” 


CHAPTER IV 


** Tremble, thou wretch, 
Thou hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


OR sheer personal interest Muir himself liked a big 

forgery case better than anything else. He always 
used to say that he could take a strong interest in pitting 
his brains against men who in their way were just as clever 
as himself, and it was certainly this feeling which induced 
him to go out of his way to break up the gangs of forgers 
who were enjoying a profitable time at the expense of the 
big Joint Stock banks. 

Forgery as a fine art has largely gone out of fashion 
among the criminal classes in recent years, mainly owing 
to the pains Muir took in placing the ringleaders behind 
prison bars. In practically all the big cases which I shall 
deal with in this chapter he found himself confronted by 
criminals of the most dangerous description, educated men 
who had perverted their intelligence to a life of crime and 
relied on their agility of brain to circumvent the possibility 
of discovery. 

The banks themselves were largely responsible for the 
great increase of cheque forgeries about the years 1905- 
1912. The Bankers Association, which used to prosecute 
in all such cases (Sir Charles Gill did their work for a 
number of years), ceased to exist, and the prosecutions 
were done by individual banks. Some banks would not 
prosecute at all if they could avoid it, while others often 
left such cases to be dealt with by young barristers (usually 
the friend of some official of the bank) with no experience 
of criminal work. The criminal] classes, quick to seize an 
opportunity, traded on this, and even if a culprit did get 
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into the dock at the Old Bailey he would be defended by 


a clever advocate, like Purcell, and acquitted. Muir was 
talking to Sir Edward Holden (then general manager of 
the London City and Midland Bank) on the subject of 
forgers one day, and happened to mention this point to 
him. Sir Edward confessed that he himself had not appre- 
ciated this, remarking that they begrudged the time 
wasted and trouble given by such prosecutions. However, 
he was undoubtedly impressed by the other point of view, 
for the Midland prosecuted in every case for the next few 
years, and it was partly due to them that the principal 
forgers of the day were for a time placed under lock and 
key. Even at the present time it pays a forger to steer 
clear of a “ Midland” cheque. Muir prosecuted for them, 
as he did also for the London Joint Stock, in a great many 
of the larger cases, and there were very few in which he 
did not secure convictions. Only a few months before his 
death he remarked about the return of the old conditions 
and predicted that the banks, unless they woke up, would 
be the objective of another “ big push” by forgers. 
Twice within the last six months of his career he was 
consulted by banks regarding robberies from them by 
their own employés. In each case, after he had advised 
proceedings, the directors refused to proceed owing to the 
time and trouble involved. In one instance, the bank 
(one of the big five) gave the offender {100 and paid his 
passage to Canada rather than prosecute! Bank clerks 
as a body are honest men, but what an incentive to crime! 
It is, however, the present-day view, which unfortunately 
is traded upon in many instances. Long firm frauds 
assumed dangerous proportions because traders refused 
at first to prosecute, and encouraged the dishonest members 
of the community. It was because he knew of the unwill- 
ingness to prosecute that Muir usually tried to see that 
his clients were put to as little trouble and inconvenience 
as possible. He always managed to get cases fixed and so 
saved his clients waiting about at the Old Bailey or at the 
Sessions day after day; and it is also remarkable how he 
managed to steer the cases in which he was prosecuting 
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away from the courts where the judges leaned towards 
acquitting prisoners. 

He had very good reason for these tactics. In 1905 he 
prosecuted a man, named Lionel George Peyton Holmes, 
for forging and uttering a cheque for {819. It proved to 
be the beginning of the discovery of one of the greatest 
gang of forgers this country had ever known, and if it had 
not been for Muir’s persistence the conspiracy would 
never have come to light. : 

When first placed on his trial Holmes put up such a 
good fight that the jury disagreed. He was remanded in 
custody until the next Sessions, when the London Joint 
Stock Bank, for whom Muir appeared, took in Horace 
Avory (just made a K.C.) to add weight to the prosecution. 
Again the jury disagreed and, it being against custom to 
put a man on his trial three times, a nolle prosequt was 
entered. But later some startling evidence came into the 
hands of the police. A convict serving a term of penal 
servitude sent for Detective-Inspector Arrow and gave 
him such information that not only Holmes, but three 
other people well known to the police, “ Dr.” Talbot 
Bridgewater, William Edward Shackell and Elizabeth 
Foster, were arrested and placed on their trial charged 
with being concerned in the forgery of the cheque for {819. 

The case for the prosecution rested largely on the 
evidence of a confederate, but Muir handled the case so 
carefully and made the police take so much trouble in 
obtaining the proper evidence that he ultimately succeeded 
in bringing it to a successful conclusion. It was probably 
the finest work he did throughout the whole of his career. 
In “ Dr.” Bridgewater he found the real Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, a man of the most amazing cleverness, who 
on the one hand had a big practice as a medical man, and 
on the other hand surreptitiously kept at his premises 
criminals who were capable of forging any signature on 
any document. 

Bridgewater himself never actually forged anything, 
nor did he take the risk of obtaining the money. His 
dupes did that for him. He himself remained in the 
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background, the cunning schemer pulling the strings, the 
possessor of the brain that weaved some of the most 
marvellous plots in the whole history of crime. But for 
having been “‘ shopped ” by one of his satellites he would 
doubtless have gone free to this day; and even then he 
might have escaped had Muir not handled the case with 
all the resources at his command. 

The first steps towards the revelation of this masterpiece 
of plotting occured on September 22, 1904, when a rich 
American company director, named Edwin Marshall Fox, 
requested his secretary, Miss Toovey, to make out a cheque 
for his hotel bill and bring it to him to sign. The woman 
left the office in Victoria Street for some time and when 
she returned later the keys of the office, which were usually 
left in the hall-porter’s box on the ground floor, were 
missing. However, she attached no particular significance 
to this event and obtained admission to the office by 
means of a key which opened another door. But very 
shortly afterwards things began to happen. About 5 
o’clock that day the manager of the London Joint Stock 
Bank at 22 Victoria Street, S.W., called at Mr. Fox’s office 
with a cheque for {819 purporting to bear that gentleman’s 
signature. An hour previously, explained the manager, 
there had entered the bank a man with a cheque for {819 
payable to Walter Stone and drawn by Mr. Fox. 

The cashier had passed it without any hesitation, paying 
£400 in {50 Bank of England notes, a similar amount in 
{20 notes, and {19 in gold. Ten minutes after the man 
had gone the manager asked to see the cheque which had 
been paid. He could detect no sign of forgery, but to 
make assurance doubly sure took it along to Mr. Fox’s 
office, when he discovered that his bank would be made 
lable for the sum of {819 involved. 

Naturally, the bank reported the matter to the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Scotland Yard, and the police 
proceeded to interrogate all the forgers they knew. But 
over three months elapsed before anyone could be brought 
to book. A parade of suspects took place on January 6, 
1905, when the cashier who had paid the cheque eventually 
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succeeded in identifying a man named Lionel George 
Peyton Holmes as the person who had received the 
money. 

There was admittedly some trouble about the identi- 
fication. But the cashier felt certain about his man when 
he heard him speak. He could remember the deep, striking 
voice, and also the tall hat and black frock coat which the 
owner of it had worn when he came to the bank. Another 
cashier who had been standing by at the time the cheque 
was paid also recognized Holmes. The porter at the bank 
remembered him. He had driven up in a hansom cab 
and the porter noticed him to be white and shaking. After 
cashing the cheque his fright seemed to have increased, so 
much so that the porter could not help remarking about it 
when he let him out. 

More damning evidence followed. Half an hour after- 
wards a man called at Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons in 
Ludgate Circus, changed two {50 notes for French money, 
obviously in a state of great agitation. He counted the 
gold and rushed out of the bureau leaving some notes 
behind, and could only mutter incoherent thanks when 
he was brought back and had them restored to him. 

The police arrested Holmes at his house in Chiswick and 
found him almost penniless. But a tall hat and a frock 
coat were among his belongings, though even that clue, 
aided by a somewhat doubtful number of identifications, 
did not prove a case to Muir’s satisfaction. 

Enter Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, better known as “ Dr.” 
Talbot Bridgewater! Holmes, giving evidence at the Old 
Bailey on his own behalf, told a story of being employed 
as a dispenser to “ Dr.” Bridgewater, who had consulting 
rooms at §9 Oxford Street—later, also, the business 
address of the notorious Dr. Crippen. On September 22 
he had returned to the dispensary from his lunch about 
2 o’clock, assisted in an operation about 4 p.m., and did 
not leave the premises till half-past eight. He had never 
heard of Mr. Fox or Miss Toovey, and had never been to 
the London Joint Stock Bank in Victoria Street in all his 
life. So far, so good. 
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The estimable Bridgewater corroborated this statement, 
adding that it would have been impossible for Holmes 
to have left his consulting rooms without his knowledge. 
In parenthesis, I might as well interpolate that Bridgewater 
had previously twice been fined for distributing indecent 
literature. That, of course, had nothing to do with forgery, 
but it certainly did indicate that the worthy doctor was 
not exactly what he pretended to be. 

Muir subjected him to a strenuous cross-examination, 
and curiously enough it came out that he had known Miss 
Toovey, Mr. Fox’s secretary, for three or four years. This 
woman informed the police that she had been courted by 
the doctor and also that he had offered to take her back 
with him to Australia, to which country he belonged. 
Also, Mr. Fox had seen them together twelve months 
before the forgery and after the crime had taken place she 
had called upon Bridgewater and rather worriedly told 
him that an American lodger she had in her house at 
Streatham had mysteriously disappeared. She wondered 
whether he might have known anything about the forgery, 
but the doctor told her not to be foolish and for the time 
being the woman forgot her suspicions. 

But Muir knew his man. Acting under his instructions, 
detective officers had been devoting considerable attention 
to the people who frequented the doctor’s rooms at 
59 Oxford Street. With considerable reluctance the doctor 
admitted that he employed a man named Shackell, explain- 
ing that he had done so on the recommendation of Holmes. 
Shackell, it turned out, was a notorious convicted forger 
and at the time when Mr. Fox’s cheque was being mani- 
pulated he scems to have been fulfilling the humble réle 
of bill-deliverer to “ Dr.” Bridgewater, who among his 
innumerable side-lines also dealt in electric belts. 

Ominous facts continued to come to light. Four more 
well-known criminals, who had recently been convicted of 
stealing {1500 in a Glasgow bank, were admitted by the 
doctor to he friends of his. In fact, he confessed having 
sent his dispenser to Glasgow at the time of their trial 
with the money for their defence. Muir also taxed him 
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with being the associate of the most notorious abortionists 
in the country and again “‘ Dr.” Bridgewater could not 
but agree. 

However, damaging as all these facts were, they did not, 
at any rate in the mind of the jury, establish Holmes’s 
guilt. The jury disagreed and the prisoner was remanded 
in custody till the following Sessions to be tried again. 

Once more Muir worked like a demon to get his man, 
this time with Avory leading him. A new witness for the 
prosecution came forward, the landlady of a Lincoln 
public-house, who swore that four days after the cashing 
of the cheque she had seen in the possession of Holmes a 
French gold coin similar to those he had received from 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons when he changed the two 
£50 notes. 

During the intervening time the police had been busy 
resurrecting the history of “ Dr.” Bridgewater and his 
friends. The doctor himself, with three different sets of 
rooms, had three thousand patients on his books, but the 
most profitable part of his business seemed to be electric 
belts and abortion. Nearly all his friends had been in 
gaol some time or another, and even the doctor himself 
had been under suspicion when the Medical Society sum- 
moned him for practising without a degree. However, he 
got out of this little trouble and went on his way rejoicing. 
But again the prosecution failed. No vital new evidence 
was adduced and the jury apparently agreed to disagree. 
The case went over to the next Sessions, but on May 2, 
1905, the Attorney-General issued a nolle prosequi in the 
case, when Holmes—to say nothing of his friend Bridge- 
water—doubtless congratulated himself on escaping scot- 
free. 

But Muir felt strongly dissatisfied with the clever way 
in which he had been tricked. He had several consulta- 
tions with the Scotland Yard officers engaged in the matter, 
when a plan of campaign was resolved upon. Its success 
depended on the testimony of a convict, named Charles 
Robert Fisher, who on July 26, 1905, received a sentence 
of ten years’ penal servitude for warehouse breaking. This 
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man, with a long and unenviable record of crime, was an 
American who had spent the greater part of his life in 
prison. His great speciality was taking impressions of 
keys, and he numbered amongst his most intimate friends 
the blameless ‘‘ Dr.” Bridgewater ! 

Fisher had come out of prison in June, 1904, and returned 
there the following year and, as evidence that “ Dr.” 
Bridgewater had something of a reputation in the under- 
world, called at the consulting rooms in Oxford Street on 
his release in 1904. There he asked to see one of his friends 
rejoicing in the name of “‘ Moocher ” Wigram, a gentleman 
in the same line of “ business”? as himself. Regretfully, 
the doctor confessed that “‘ Moocher ” was doing “ time ” 
for the Glasgow bank robberv. But being a man who 
never neglected golden opportunity, he spoke to Fisher 
about Fox, the millionaire, of Victoria Street, adding that, 
apart from a very strong banking account, there were 
diamonds and jewellery in his safe. If one of his cancelled 
cheques could be obtained and also two or three unused 
ones he, Bridgewater, could arrange that Mr. Fox’s bank 
account would suffer. He added, sotto voce, that Mr. Fox’s 
secretary was a patient of his, and that on previous 
occasions he had attempted to obtain a wax impression 
of the office keys. 

““ Now,” said the doctor in a whisper, “if vou want to 
do yourself some good you had better go and live at Miss 
Toovey’s house. She lets furnished rooms.” 

Here, of course, is the mystery of the American lodger 
explained! The doctor went on to say that on a previous 
occasion Wigram and a man named Robertson had gone 
to get an impression of Mr. Fox’s keys, but they had badly 
bungled the job. Fisher, desperately in want of money, 
undertook to meet the doctor’s wishes. He went to Miss 
Toovey’s house in Streatham, engaged rooms there, and 
called himself Dean. To a clever crook Jike this, the pur- 
loining of the all-necessary keys from Miss Toovey’s hand- 
bag presented no great difficulty. He got the impression 
he wanted, took it along to his master, and the keys were 
made within twenty-four hours. But apparently they were 
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not satisfactory and so, in desperation, the doctor took 
over the job himself. He invited Miss Toovey out, gave 
her a right royal time, and with his own hands again 
obtained impressions of the keys. But even then his 
cunning proved unavailing. The false keys were duly 
made and Fisher, who had been entrusted with the duty 
of entering the office and obtaining the cheques, broke 
one of the keys in the door ! 

At the third attempt they were successful, Fisher giving 
the unsuspecting woman a plant to put in her garden while 
he busied himself with the keys in her handbag. Ultimately 
he obtained three used cheques from a box in the office 
and three unused ones, also taking care to tear out the 
counterfoils. And then, greatest and most impudent touch 
of all, he found Mr. Fox’s pass-book and from it learnt 
there was a credit balance of £3500! Information of the 
greatest use to a forger. If this were not enough, he went 
back to Streatham, stole a letter written to Miss Toovey 
by Mr. Fox, and handed it over to the doctor all complete 
for the forger. 

Now enters Mr. Shackell, ex-convict and bill deliverer. 
That individual sat himself down, under the benevolent 
eyes of “Dr.” Bridgewater, and assiduously practised 
writing Mr. Fox’s signature. That day, apparently, he 
was not in his best form and the doctor would not pass one 
of the imitations. Eventually, after Bridgewater had 
satisfied himself with a magnifying glass that the signature 
would pass muster, two cheques were forged, one for {819 
and the other for {600. 

This is where Holmes came on the scene. He went off 
with “ Dr.” Bridgewater to cash the cheque, Fisher and 
Shackell, like good children, waiting in Oxford Street until 
the other two should return with the money. The crop 
was duly gleaned, but then Fisher got frightened. He had 
gone back to his lodgings at Streatham the same night and, 
being a fairly observant individual, could see from Miss 
Toovey’s appearance that she was in great trouble. Wisely 
for him, he said nothing, even when the woman told him 
that the forgery had been discovered. Instead, he cleared 
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out first thing in the morning. Miss Toovey spent days 
in trying to find him, but she never succeeded. 

In a state of extreme repentance, Fisher, in the seclusion 
of his prison cell, told all this and much more to Detective- 
Inspector Charles Arrow, explaining that he wanted to 
lead a new life. Certainly it was time enough! His first 
taste of prison had been at the tender age of 12 and for 
forty years afterwards he had been in and out of gaol 
repeatedly. 

With all this new evidence in their possession, the police 
had no hesitation in issuing warrants for the arrest of all 
the gang, and eventually there appeared in the dock at 
the Old Bailey Talbot Bridgewater, Lionel Holmes, William 
Shackell and Elizabeth Foster charged with forging and 
uttering, and receiving the proceeds of the {819 cheque. 
The woman Foster was also a notorious abortionist. She 
possessed some sort of medical degree and had been struck 
off the register, afterwards entering into partnership with 
Bridgewater. That gentleman was no believer in the old 
adage about honour among thieves—he had bilked all his 
associates and possibly he got no more than his bare 
deserts when he went to penal servitude for seven years. 
Holmes got fifteen months and Shackell five years’ penal 
servitude. 

The trial, one of the most important events of its kind 
in the history of this country, lasted twelve days and 
brought Muir immense fame. He handled the very 
dangerous witness, Fisher, so cleverly that defending 
counsel were helpless, and after the jury had returned into 
court with their verdict Bridgewater, the brains of the 
gang, shouted out that the trial had been a colossal public 
blunder and that Muir had committed a diabolical outrage 
In the name of the law. But all Muir did was to smile at 
him in the serene consciousness that he had unmasked one 
of the cleverest criminals in the world. 

‘It is just a little interesting to note that in May, 1916, 
Lionel G. P. Holmes, describing himself as a medical 
assistant, was placed on his trial at the Old Bailev for the 
murder of the wife of an army officer by means of an 
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illegal operation. However, the jury found him not guilty 
and nothing more need be said. 

Very few of these professional criminals ever mend their 
ways. Only a short time ago an expert forger whom Muir 
had prosecuted many times, Guy Richard Preston, alias 
Roy Redgrave, was sent back to prison for fraudulently 
obtaining money from people to whom he had been pre- 
tending to sell houses. The police found in his possession 
half a dozen cheque books but took no action to discover 
for what purpose they had been utilized. Had Muir been 
in charge of the prosecution he would have delved a little 
deeper into the history of these cheque books. 


‘“‘ Honour among thieves ”’ is usually a fallacy. At the 
time when “ Dr.” Bridgewater and his associates were on 
their trial, Muir dryly remarked that, when forgers fell 
out, it happened as a matter of course that they also 
fell in. 

That remark applied with equa! force to another astound- 
ing case which took place at the Old Bailey the following 
year (1906), when two men belonging to another notorious 
gang of forgers found themselves in the dock. They were 
Philip Montague Peach (one of a famous family of forgers) 
and Captain Henry Arthur Fane, a former officer of the 
Rifle Brigade and a member of the Naval and Military 
Club, and also of the Eccentric Club. Fane, grey-haired 
and bent with his 63 years of ill-health, seemed an ill-fitting 
companion alongside the professional criminal with whom 
he was indicted for forging and uttering a cheque in the 
sum of {goo. 

On this occasion Muir did not prosecute; he had 
accepted a brief for the defence of Captain Fane, a man of 
good family who had become mixed up in this gang of 
clever forgers who were known by the police to have 
robbed banks of thousands of pounds. 

Peach—an unlucky name this—had been “ peached ” 
upon by two of his confederates, Edward Willing, a convict 
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undergoing a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude for 
a long series of forgeries, and Maud “ Willing,”’ a woman 
who passed as his wife and who with true marital fidelity 
was herself serving five years’ penal servitude for forgery. 
They had been sentenced the previous year in the very 
same court where stood Peach and Fane, in company with 
another lady known as Mrs. Hughes, who was the mother 
of Sybil Willing, the wife of Edward Willing’s brother, 
George. 

This little family party had been charged with forging 
the signature of the Bishop of London (Dr. Winnington 
Ingram) to a cheque for {150. It subsequently transpired 
that Peach had been mixed up in this affair and, sad to 
say, Edward Willing had not given him his share of the 
plunder. As I said before, there is no honour among 
thieves. When Willing fell into the hands of the police he 
thought that Mr. Peach had “ peached”’ upon him, and 
when he got the stiff sentence of seven years’ penal servi- 
tude he at once came to the determination that he would 
“peach ” upon Mr. Peach, as he candidly admitted, in the 
hope of having his seven years materially reduced. 

In the course of this interesting revelation Captain Fane 
became seriously implicated, and when Scotland Yard 
finally got to the bottom of the affair there came to light 
one of the greatest systems of forgery ever known. 

Edward Willing stood in the witness-box at the Old 
Bailey and confessed to dozens of cases in which big sums 
of money had been obtained. Calmly and coolly with a 
look of conscious virtue on his face, he related how coup 
after coup had been brought off, and spoke resentfully of an 
instance when {goo was lost owing to Peach’s nerve failing 
him. The manner in which the forgeries were carried out, 
and the steps which the gang took to prevent detection, 
were also described by the inimitable Mr. Willing with the 
most disarming candour. One favourite device to obtain 
money safely had been to engage a messenger boy, send 
him to the bank with the forged cheque, with instructions 
that after he had cashed it he should proceed to a certain 
shop, pay for, and bring away an article which had been 
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selected some time previously by one of the gang and not 
paid for. Following that, he was to bring back the article 
to an appointed place, usually the lounge of a well-known 
hotel. Once the boy had started off he would be followed 
by a confederate of the gang who would wait for him out- 
side the bank. If on leaving the bank he went to the shop 
and collected the article, the confederate knew that the 
money had been obtained and that the man waiting for it 
need have no fears. If for some reason the cheque had 
been queried (quite a rare occurrence with these skilful 
forgeries) and the bank had not paid the money it would 
be impossible for the boy to pay for and collect the article, 
in which event the confederate watching him would send 
warning and thus enable everybody to disappear. One 
must admit the simple cleverness of the scheme, which 
almost invariably succeeded, but even in the cases of 
failure only brought trouble on the unfortunate innocent 
messenger boy. 

Willing had enjoyed a remarkable career. He had been 
born a gentleman, his father being a naval officer, while 
Willing himself belonged to that very exclusive institution 
known as the Temple Yacht Club. Ten years or so pre- 
viously he had got into trouble by obtaining from a 
Blackpool lady {210 by false pretences. He was arrested 
in London and released on bail. From this he absconded 
and did not come into the hands of the police again until 
eighteen months afterwards, when a Bristol jeweller 
prosecuted him for obtaining goods by fraud. 

Six months’ imprisonment was the result, and after he 
had served the sentence the police took him to Chester 
Assizes, where he got five years’ penal servitude for the 
offence at Blackpool. On coming out of prison he made 
the acquaintance of the woman who posed as his wife and 
from that time onwards his life had been nothing but 
crime. 

Now comes the most amazing part of the story. His 
brother, George Willing, had a mother-in-law who called 
herself Mrs. Hughes and was better known to fame as the 
queen of begging-lctter writers. While she looked upon 
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this as her principal means of livelihood, it also occurred 
to her that the innumerable letters she received from 
prominent personages might be exceedingly useful to an 
expert forger, so a family partnership was entered into, 
and a very profitable one it proved. 

Mrs. Hughes’s husband had been a Church of England 
clergyman and she wrote to the Bishop of London asking 
him for help. The Bishop responded with a cheque, which 
before cashing she lent to Edward Willing in order that he 
might copy the signature for future use. When a cheque 
form could be obtained, the Bishop’s signature was forged 
for {150, and with the artful device of the messenger boy 
duly succeeded. According to Willing’s story, both Fane 
and Peach had taken part in the affair, but Willing can- 
didly admitted that he had “ bilked ” the pair of them. 

The Peach family also seem to have lived up to their 
name. Peach pére possessed quite a formidable reputation 
at Scotland Yard as a dealer in stolen bonds and, further- 
more, Philip had a brother also of some little fame as a 
forger. Of Philip Peach himself more will be heard in 
connection with an old Etonian, named Robert Hopwood 
Hutchinson. Fane appears to have been a gentleman gone 
wrong. As far back as 1888 he had known Edward 
Willing, when both of them had no thought of crime, and 
about 1896 or 1897 they made the acquaintance of Philip 
Peach, the latter then being a clerk in a financier’s office 
in the City. 

About the year 1904 this interesting little trio joined 
forces, Fane apparently having gone to the bad altogether. 
At any rate, he raised no objection when Willing said to 
him that he wanted to forge some cheques on the account 
of a wealthy gentleman and requested that Fane might 
utilize his membership at the Naval and Military Club to 
obtain some blank forms. 

This practice had not then fallen into disrepute with the 
banks, though such is not the case now, and Fane had no 
dificulty in obtaining the blank cheques required. He 
denied at the Old Bailey when on his trial that Willing had 
ever mentioned the word forgery, but apparently the jury 
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did not believe this. Muir believed that Fane had been 
blackmailed by Willing into the conspiracy and possibly 
this was true enough. He said that Willing knew about 
some trouble in his previous life and had threatened to 
denounce him if he did not come into the plot, and possibly 
his story might have been believed had he not clearly taken 
part in the conspiracy which I am about to relate. 

Peach and Fane had been concerned in the forging of a 
cheque for {900 on the account of Colonel F. C. T. Gas- 
coigne, a very wealthy coal-mine owner, who lived at The 
Hall, Parlington, Aborford, near Leeds. The Colonel, an 
old man go years of age, and of philanthropic disposition, 
used to send money to all the begging letter writers in 
England and the estimable Mrs. Hughes looked upon him 
as one of her best clients. She and her various relations 
obtained a good deal of money from him in three or four 

ears. 

. In May, 1905, Fane took up the correspondence and 
wrote to Colonel Gascoigne saying that he was getting up 
a subscription for an old soldier servant of his and would 
be very thankful for a trifle. The kindly old man sent him 
two guineas drawn on his account at Drummond’s Bank 
in London. Fane passed the cheque on to Edward Willing, 
together with two blank forms which he had obtained from 
the Naval and Military Club. Willing passed these docu- 
ments on to Philip Peach and about a fortnight later the 
forged cheques made their appearance, admirable specimens 
indeed of “ Jim the Penman’s”’ art. 

There had been some little discussion beforehand as to 
the amount the cheque should be for. Peach suggested 
{2000 or {3000, but found it difficult to get the gang to 
agree to such a dangerous figure. Eventually, two cheques 
were forged for {g00 each, and things then began to hum. 
One was to be presented at Drummond’s Bank in London 
and the other, simultaneously, at Beckett’s Bank in Leeds. 

Edward Willing played his part with his usual practised 
efficiency. On May 30 he went to John Pound & Co., the 
well-known dressing-case makers of London, bought a 
portmanteau, told the usual tale of not having enough 
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money, and said he would send along a messenger boy to 
get it. Drummond’s Bank cashed the cheque and all that 
remained then was to see how Maud Willing and Philip 
Peach, who had gone to Leeds to negotiate the cheque 
there, succeeded. There the same game was played, the 
woman going to a tailor’s shop in Briggate and selecting 
a costume which had to be altered. She arranged to send 
and pay for it in about an hour’s time, once more bringing 
the ubiquitous messenger into play. But, alas and alack! 
The boy got the money from Beckett’s Bank—again the 
forgery was irreproachable—only to find on reaching the 
tailor’s shop that the alteration to the costume had not 
been completed. He came outside, shadowed by Peach, 
who in a State of great funk ran back to the woman to say 
that the game had miscarried, though had he not been an 
arrant coward he must have realized that the boy had the 
money or he would not have gone to the tailor’s shop. 
Truly, conscience doth make cowards of us all. They 
reached London by a roundabout route, reported to 
Edward Willing that they had failed, and asked for their 
share of what he had obtained. 

Fane put his head in the noose rather badly by tele- 
graphing to Willing from Paris that he would come over 
to help him, in the event of the cheques being cashed, to 
change the notes. Willing, not getting all he expected, 
told him not to bother coming back, and several more 
telegrams passed between these two gentlemen which 
clearly proved that Fane knew all about the conspiracy. 
Ultimately Fane got {75 out of the {g00, though he had 
the somewhat doubtful satisfaction of sharing equally with 
his partner when he, like Peach, received seven years’ 
penal servitude, while Edward and Maud Willing went 
back to serve their respective terms. 


Still another link in the Peach and Willing combination. 
Robert Hopwood Percy Hutchinson, of Eton and Geneva 
University, a gentleman born and bred, who had married 
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a famous operatic singer and apparently settled down to 
the life of a country gentleman in Leicestershire, came 
through Muir’s hands in 1911 and stood revealed as an 
associate of some of the cleverest forgers in England. 

How such a man came to be a criminal it is difficult 
to understand. Strangely enough, the beginning of this 
case dates back to Mr. Lloyd George’s bitterly-opposed 
Land Tax Budget. Many evils are alleged to have arisen 
out of it and possibly Hutchinson might consider that it 
was the cause of his going to penal servitude. 

In July, 1911, Hutchinson, the Chairman of a local 
Conservative Association, conceived the idea of forming a 
Budget Protest League, though one is sorry to observe that 
connected with this league was a gentleman of the name of 
Mackenzie Peach, the father of a family whose individual 
and collective character was not exactly unimpeachable. 
At any rate, this precious couple wrote to Mr. Thomas Guy 
Paget, the Conservative candidate for the district, and in 
due course received a subscription of one guinea. 

Even then, apparently, Hutchinson knew all about 
forgery because he cunningly obtained a supply of Mr. 
Paget’s stationery by calling at his place in Carlton House 
Terrace. On that notepaper he forged a letter to Lloyd’s 
Bank at Leicester, upon which Mr. Paget’s guinea cheque 
had been drawn, requesting them to be good enough to 
send a cheque book to the Burlington Hotel at Eastbourne. 
Lo and behold, two days previously a man had taken a 
room at that hotel in the name of T. Guy Paget and 
remained there until August 7, on which day Lloyd’s Bank 
at Leicester had been requested to send a cheque book to 
Eastbourne. 

Now observe the artfulness! This spurious Guy Paget 
on leaving the hotel at Eastbourne left instructions that 
any letters coming for him should be forwarded to 28 Upper 
George Street, Hyde Park, which on subsequent investiga- 
tion turned out to be a place where letters could be received 
on payment of a fee. This cleverly obviated the chance 
of the police coming to the Burlington Hotel, Eastbourne, 
and the trick proved successful. One letter arrived and on 
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being duly forwarded to 28 Upper George Street was called 
for by a man giving the name of Paget. On August II a 
cheque taken from the book which had been sent to Mr 
Paget at Eastbourne made its appearance at Lloyd’s 
Bank, Leicester, drawn in favour of “C. Nugent” for 
i978 must have been an excellent forgery, because the 
cashier paid this amount over the counter in nine {100 
notes, a {50 note, and the rest in gold. The next day five 
of these {100 notes were exchanged for foreign money at 
different banks in the neighbourhood of Lombard Street, an 
invariable trick adopted by forgers. The man who made 
the exchange in each instance gave the name and address 
of “ W. J. Smith,” 48 Church Road, Hove. Truly the 
long arm of coincidence ! 

Some little time previously Hutchinson had been living 
at Hove and while there was supplied with meat by a 
butcher named “ W. J. Smith ” of that very same address. 
A business card belonging to Mr. Smith, which he had sent 
to Hutchinson when soliciting his custom, was discovered 
among that individual’s belongings when the police took 
him into custody. 

Continuing the effort to avoid detection, the bulk of the 
foreign money obtained around Lombard Street was that 
very same day exchanged by Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son 
and the London and South-Western Bank at Charing Cross 
back into English bank-notes, some of which, to the 
amount of {245, were found in the banking account of 
Hutchinson with Williams Deacon’s Bank at Manchester. 

Muir did this case for the prosecution and in all his life 
he never worked up a charge better. He came into court 
with a conviction practically certain, thanks to his making 
the police work night and day in tracing the notes. When 
Hutchinson was taken into custody, Muir got a copy of his 
banking account and on coming across an item of {245 
gave directions to the police officers concerned that they 
should not rest until they had traced the actual source of 
the notes. Some of them had not yet come back to the 
Bank of England, but a few had, and these were eventually 
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traced back to the South-Western Bank and Thomas 
Cook & Son. 

The case against Hutchinson seemed overwhelmingly 
strong, but Muir took no risks, because he knew before- 
hand that strenuous efforts would be made by Hutchinson’s 
wealthy relatives to get him out of the trouble. His wife 
instructed Lewis & Lewis to undertake the defence and 
Muir, knowing by past experience how well Sir George 
Lewis did his work, was on his mettle. Together with his 
junior in the case, Mr. Travers Humphreys, he worked 
night and day makingassurance doubly sure, and he opened 
the case for the prosecution with a vigour and a deadliness 
which must have struck a chill into the heart of the 
prisoner. 

Hutchinson went into the witness-box and told a long 
and prettily-conceived story of how he had become asso- 
ciated with the notorious Mackenzie Peach, avowing that 
that gentleman had had access to the cheque from Mr. 
Paget as well as the letter. But he strenuously denied 
knowing anything of the forgery, a statement somewhat 
difficult to believe in view of the {245 paid into his bank. 

Also, there were one or two ominous dates to explain. 
On August § he had been at his house in Leicestershire and 
on August 7 went to Brighton on business. It hardly needs 
explaining that Eastbourne is perilously close to Brighton, 
also, one goes there from the same station. On August 12, 
when the {100 notes were exchanged into foreign money 
and re-exchanged, he had been in London and, more 
strange still, in company with his friend, Mackenzie Peach. 
This gentleman, according to Hutchinson, was the nigger 
in the wood pile. 

Then came a dramatic denouement revealing the quality 
of these Peaches. The defence called that notorious forger, 
Philip Montague Peach, son of Mackenzie, into the witness- 
box, where Philip admitted that his paternal progenitor 
had as many aliases as any man living, that he had been 
convicted on half a dozen different occasions and served a 
term of five years’ penal servitude, and that, generally 
speaking, his parent was a bad old man. Furthermore, he 
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told the amazed court that the body of the forged cheque, 
the endorsement “‘ C. Nugent ”’ on one of the bank-notes, 
and other documents, were in the handwriting of his 
father ! 

This was quite a good witness for the defence, though 
how far the jury could believe him was an altogether 
different matter. Mr. George Elliott, who defended 
Hutchinson, eloquently apportioned the blame to Mackenzie 
Peach, who, unnecessary to relate, was not present in the 
dock to hear this exhibition of filial piety—and no doubt 
the jury took heed of the argument. They first came back 
into court and said that Robert Hutchinson was guilty of 
knowingly participating in the proceeds of the forgery but 
not of forging and uttering the cheque. The Common 
Serjeant declined to accept such an extraordinary verdict 
and sent them back to consider whether Hutchinson was 
or was not a guilty party in obtaining money by forgery. 
After some little further deliberation the jury decided on 
Hutchinson’s guilt, adding a recommendation to mercy. 
Mr. Elliott intimated that on such a verdict he would 
appeal and not until some months later, when the appeal 
had been dismissed, did Hutchinson come up for sentence 
and receive four years’ penal servitude. And that might be 
said to be the final phase of one of the most amazing 
campaigns of forgery ever known in our history. 

Thanks to Muir’s efforts, forgery on a widespread scale 
has practically died out. With the disappearance into 
penal servitude in 1924 of a man named Gerald Kennaway, 
who might justifiably have laid claim to being the last of 
the great forgers, they have vanished. This man, a Master 
of Arts at Cambridge, once a member of the Constitutional 
Club, was the son of Sir Walter Kennaway, the secretary 
to the New Zealand Government Offices in London, who 
died in 1920. 

Kennaway came through Muir’s hands in 1900, 1902, 
1910 and 1916, on the last three occasions receiving sen- 
tence of seven, five, and ten years’ penal servitude, which 
is sufficient to make one wonder how it came about that a 
man of gentlemanly upbringing and brilliant abilities 
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should have thrown away all the advantages in life which 
had been given him. Kennaway strongly resembled the 
pioneer of the profession of cheque forging, James Saward, 
who has since become immortalized in the realms of crime 
as “© Jim the Penman.” 

Saward himself, a barrister of the Middle Temple, had 
a gang of men who stole letters and from them abstracted 
cheques which they took to their master. This individual 
had no difficulty in obtaining all the blank forms he 
required and, after ascertaining the financial strength of 
the persons whose signature he proposed to forge, he 
would write out a cheque and with the aid of a couple of 
his confederates get the money. The merry little game 
went on for some years, until eventually ‘“‘ Jim the 
Penman ” was run to earth in London and transported for 
the term of his natural life. 

In these more merciful days, of course, we do not send 
people to convict settlements, otherwise Gerald Kennaway 
would surely have gone there years ago. This highly- 
educated crook controlled a band of letter-box thieves who 
for many years past played havoc in the London postal 
service. Modern science came into play. Acids were used 
to remove inconvenient crossings on cheques and the 
forgery of the endorsement presented no undue difficulty 
to a man of Kennaway’s attainments. The old messenger 
boy trick was utilized and in the course of his career 
Kennaway must have handled thousands upon thousands 
of pounds illicitly obtained. Muir gave him up as a bad 
job and when he died last year Kennaway was still going 
strong. No doubt he will die in penal servitude consoled 
in his final hour by the thought that he was the last 
remaining link in the great chain of forgers which flourished 
for fifty years. 


CHAPTER V 


“‘ Much of Madness, and More of sin 
And Horror the soul of the plot.” 
EDGAR ALLEN POE. 


HROUGHOUT his long and honourable career at 

the Junior Bar Muir achieved no greater triumph 
than in the dextcrous manner in which he handled the case 
for the Crown against that notorious poisoner, Dr. Hawley 
Harvey Crippen. 

It provided a striking contrast to another sensational 
poisoning trial eighteen months later, when Frederick 
Henry Seddon was convicted of the killing of Miss Eliza 
Barrow on evidence that even now is not accepted as con- 
clusive. In this particular instance Muir did not lead for 
the prosecution. The Attorney-General of the time, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, conducted the case and the manner in which 
he did so aroused more than a little pronounced criticism. 

I should not be far wrong if I described the trial of Dr. 
Crippen as being the most remarkable murder case of the 
last fifty years, not alone for the sensational world-wide 
interest that was aroused by the dramatic flight of Crippen 
and Le Neve, but also because of the deadly manner in 
which Sir Richard Muir conducted the prosecution and the 
ability he displayed in collecting his evidence. 

It will be revealed in the course of these Memoirs that 
Muir was not only a great prosecuting counsel but also a 
man who possessed in a high degree the instincts of a great 
detective. Had his lot been cast in other places, he might 
well have risen to have been the Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Scotland Yard. However, 
there is a divinity that shapes our ends and in his réle of 
Senior Counsel to the Treasury he found ample opportunity 
for the display of his talents as a detective officer. 

83 
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Never were they more brilliantly revealed than in his 
handling of the case of Crippen. The guilt of the accused 
man turned almost entirely upon the identification of a 
piece of flesh which was found buried in the cellar of the 
house at Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Town, and if Muir 
was unable to convince the jury that it formed part of 
Mrs. Crippen’s body then the accused man might have 
escaped the consequence of his fearful crime. 

Muir produced Dr. Bernard Spilsbury, a man of whom 
the public had never heard, and it was Spilsbury working 
under his direction who conclusively demonstrated that 
the human remains found in the cellar were those of Mrs. 
Cora Crippen and no one else. 

The Crippen case marked the appearance of Dr. (now 
Sir Bernard) Spilsbury as the leading pathologist of the 
country and ever since that time he has come to be 
acknowledged as a medical witness of unimpeachable 
testimony. Muir, always on the look-out for a promising 
young man, found in Dr. Spilsbury the expert witness so 
often required in murder trials, and there is no doubt that 
but for his evidence Crippen might have been acquitted. 

But apart from medical matters, there was another 
aspect of this famous trial which finally decided any chance 
Crippen may have had of leaving the dock a free man. 
The case for the Crown, apart from the damning circum- 
stances of Crippen’s guilty flight, rested almost entirely 
upon the identification of the remains. Towards the end 
of the trial at the Old Bailey 1t became a question of the 
gravest importance to identify an old and rotting pyjama 
jacket in which all that remained of Mrs. Crippen had been 
found buried. Upstairs in one of the bedrooms of the house 
in Hilldrop Crescent the police found two complete suits 
of pyjamas together with an odd pair of pyjama trousers, 
and it required no particular intuition to realize that if the 
jacket found in the cellar and the odd trousers upstairs 
were of the same material then the prosecution would have 
proved beyond all doubt that the mutilated remains could 
only be those of Mrs. Crippen. 

Muir worried over the matter right through the trial at 
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the Old Bailey. All the police officers concerned in the case 
were called before him and authoritatively informed that 
the matter must be cleared up. Instructions were issued 
from Scotland Yard that London should be scoured to 
identify the coat found in the cellar, but not until Crippen’s 
defence had been closed was the necessary proof forth- 
coming. 

It proved to be a dramatic culmination to the defence. 
After Crippen had gone into the box and after his various 
witnesses had given their testimony, Muir called a man 
named Chilvers, then occupying the position of buyer to 
Messrs. Jones Bros., the well-known Holloway drapers and 
outfitters. No doubt the insignificant Crippen, who had 
sat throughout the trial apparently the least concerned 
person in court, must have felt that the sands of his life 
were fast running out as there stood up in the witness-box 
a man who told Muir that he could recognize the material 
from which the pyjama trousers had been made. It 
had teen sold to his firm in 1908 and put on sale about 
Christmas-time the same year. On January §, 1909, Mrs. 
Crippen, who was known to Messrs. Jones Bros., bought 
two pyjama suits of the same pattern as that in the odd 
trousers. Sir Richard, amid a deathly silence, handed to 
the witness a jar containing the rotting piece of the jacket 
which had been found wrapped around the dead woman’s 
remains. In that fatal moment Crippen’s doom was sealed. 
Any hope of justifying the theory of the defence that the 
remains were other than those of Mrs. Crippen vanished 
when the witness positively identified the cloth in the jar 
as being the same material as that of the trousers. An 
even more damning picce of evidence came to light. The 
cloth handed to the witness had been part of the collar ; 
it bore a tab “ Jones Bros., Holloway, Ltd.” The firm 
had not become a limited liability company until 1906, and 
therefore the pyjamas could not have been supplied to 
anyone until after that date. It completely destroved the 
defence that the remains found in the cellar were those of 
a woman who had died or been killed some years pre- 
viously. Truly, it was conclusive evidence such as made 
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the whole defence unbelievable. Muir, by his masterly 
handling of his medical evidence and finally by discovering 
the secret of the rotting pyjama jacket, put the noose 
around Crippen’s neck as clearly as though the hangman 
himself was already in court. 

It is over sixteen vears ago since the world first knew 
that a terrible crime had been committed at a house in 
Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Town. On July to, 1910, there 
appeared in the London evening newspapers a brief item 
to the effect that a woman known as Mrs. Cora Crippen 
had mysteriously disappeared and that no trace of her could 
be discovered. In the ordinary course of events such a 
woman might very well have vanished without provoking 
any particular curiosity on the part of her acquaintances, 
because she was not of English birth and possessed but 
few real friends in this country. 

If the truth be told, she was a somewhat blowsy, vulgar 
creature, exceedingly common in both her tastes and her 
dress. She pretended to be a music-hall artist and called 
herself Belle Elmore, but her pretensions to any vaudeville 
art were pathetically devoid of foundation. The stage 
attracted her without any corresponding reciprocity on 
the part of its patrons. Her antecedents were shrouded 
in mystery. Her father appears to have been a Polish 
Jew and her mother an American woman of German 
extraction. Mrs. Crippen’s maiden name had been Kuni- 
gunde Mackamotzki, and when quite a girl in her teens 
she became a demt-mondaine and lived for some time with 
a wealthy American, who very soon grew tired of her 
extravagances and no doubt welcomed the arrival of 
Crippen, who at that time, about 1893, was practising in 
New York. 

Crippen had already been married once, but his first wife 
had died and when he made the acquaintance of Kunigunde 
Mackamotzki, who then called herself Cora Turner, he 
readily fell a victim to her superficial attractions, possibly 
without realizing that she was a woman whose charms 
would not be likely to withstand the ravages of time for 
many years. Be that as it may, certainly Crippen married 
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her and took her with him to St. Louis, where he had 
bought a small practice as a consultant in diseases of the 
ear, eye and throat. He was an insignificant little man, 
harmless enough in normal circumstances, and the wonder 
is that he plucked up the courage to commit the murder 
which cost him his own life. In the dock, when he faced the 
Lord Chief Justice of England and a formidable array of 
legal talent, it looked impossible that such an apologetic 
specimen of humanity could have committed the diabolical 
crime of which he stood accused. 

Crippen’s second wife possessed the ambition to become 
a star of grand opera, and being an attractive woman with 
a magnificent figure and complexion her deeply-enamoured 
little husband spent all the ready money at his command 
for some years having her voice trained for that purpose. 
However, theatrical managers fought shy of her and when 
she followed her husband to England, about 1goo, they 
were then leading a life embittered by incessant quarrelling. 
Mrs. Crippen appears to have developed an ungovernable 
temper and there can be no doubt that even then she was 
sowing the seeds of the tragedy which subsequently resulted 
in her death. When she arrived in London she attempted 
to obtain engagements on the music-hall and as evidence 
of her ability distributed broadcast gorgeous photographs 
of herself remarkable for the lavish display of expensive 
dresses. She received a few engagements as a song and 
dance artist, but she did not go down well with the British 
public and within a few years the “ halls ” refused to have 
anything to do with her. Also, she began to get decidedly 
stout, and she did not enhance her popularity with the 
public by acting as a strike-breaker at a time when certain 
music-halls were involved in a dispute with the vaudeville 
profession. 

The years went on and Crippen became the English 
agent and manager for an American firm, known as 
Munyon’s Remedies, which manufactured certain tooth, 
eye and ear remedies. Being a medical man with a degree, 
he was an eminently suitable person to push the sale of 
such nostrums and for some time after taking up the 
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agency he made a fair amount of money. He and his wife 
had hitherto spent their life in England in various board- 
ing-houses and hotels, but on taking up Munyon’s Remedies 
things became more prosperous and Crippen removed to a 
house in Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Town, a bare stone’s 
throw from Pentonville Prison, where by an ironic twist 
of Fortune’s wheel he was subsequently to expiate his life 
on the scaffold. 

Without relating anv more of Crippen’s career in London, 
I should like to go on and narrate the details of this sen- 
sational tragedy as written by Sir Richard Muir himself in 
readiness for the conduct of the prosecution at the Old 
Bailey in October, 1910, when Crippen stood his trial for 
the murder of his wife. Ethel Le Neve, charged with being 
an accessory after the fact, was tried subsequently and 
acquitted. 

It is a voluminous document and in it are summarized 
all the principal points by which Muir sought to prove the 
guilt of the accused man. In every murder case that he 
undertook he personally drafted the leading points of the 
indictment, and in their way they represent a masterpiece 
of enthralling narrative which no jury could fail to under- 
stand. 

Muir was essentially a logician: he had no patience with 
high-flown rhetorics, and he made it an invariable practice 
to open his cases so that a man of the meanest intelligence 
could easily understand what they were about. 

The world had already fully discussed the amazing cir- 
cumstances surrounding the discovery of Mrs. Crippen’s 
body in the coal cellar of the house in Hilldrop Crescent to 
be followed by a feverish excitement when the news was 
blazoned forth that Crippen and Le Neve had fled the 
country with the woman disguised as a boy. Their 
ultimate capture on board the s.s. “ Montrose,” which 
came about when the Captain of the vessel, Kendall, 
found them acting towards each other in an affectionate 
manner which seemed rather strange in a man and a boy, 
the wireless message to Scotland Yard saying that they 
were believed to be the two people wanted for the tragedy 
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of Hilldrop Crescent, had all been thrashed out and 


enormously inflamed the public interest when the time 
came for Crippen to take his stand in the dock at the Old 
Bailey on trial for his life. 

It should be borne in mind that Crippen’s principal line 
of defence was that the remains found in the cellar of the 
house at Hilldrop Crescent were not those of his wife. 
Muir had to prove that they were, and also trace to the 
prisoner the means by which the woman had been done to 
death. Also, it was necessary for him to establish the 
motive, a most important factor in every case of murder. 
I am reproducing here Muir’s own version of the case 
against Crippen as he prepared it in readiness for the 
prosecution. It is, | think, the first time that such a 
document has been published in its entirety : 


HAWLEY HARVEY CRIPPEN, 
M.D. Hospitat Co.uueEceE, 
CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 

48 years of age. 

Agent and Manager for 


Munyon’s Remedies, Albion House 
Advertising Business 
Tooth 
Eye 


Ear remedies. 


Cora Crippen 
“ Belle Elmore ” 


1900 Music Hall Singer 

1906 of Brooklyn, U.S.A. 
3 Sep. 1873. About 37 years of age 
1892/3. Marries Crippen 


as his second wife. 


Comfortably off, 
lived at 39 Hilldrop Crescent, 


{50 p.a. 


go 
21 Sep. 1905. 
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Well furnished 
Latterly kept no servant. 


Life together. 


On affectionate terms 
Kind & attentive husband. 


The 


Contrast Crippen’s statement 
**Ungovernable temper ”’ 

“Often threatened to leave me ” 

** Not co-habited since 1906 ” 
Boasted of attentions from other men 
e.g. Bruce Miller. 


In Fact Crippen carrying on 
an intrigue with his tvpist 
Ethel Le Neve for 3 years. 

She had been typist to Crippen 
for 8 years. 


Money. 


Crippen says he provided all 
the money for the 
home. 

If so 

For four years he had been 
supporting a wife for whom 

he had no affection. 


A lady with expensive 
tastes in furs, jewellery 
& clothes. 


While for three of those 
years his affections were 
fixed upon another woman, 
with whom he “ frequently 
stayed at Hotels ” but “‘ was 
never away from home at 
night.” 


wife during this time was 

threatening to leave him 

saying she was fond of another man 
receiving love letters from another man 
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seeming to think Crippen not good 
enough for her 
saying she had a man to go to and 
would end it all. 
Not easy to tolerate by a husband if 
such a state of things really existed. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 
31 Jan. IgI0. 


15 March, 1906. Between them had put by {600 
24 March, 1909. on deposit at Charing Cross Bank. 


Nov. 1909. Crippen ceased to draw {3 weekly 
Became sole agent but it did 
not pay. 


15 Dec. 1909. Notice to withdraw deposits by 
(Cora Crippen) Belle Elmore 
on Dec. 15, 1910. 


31 Jan. 1910. Connection with Munyon’s ceased. 


31 Jan. 1910. Crippen had other businesses 
but doubtful if any of 
them a source of income 
then. 


Certain that current account with 
Charing Cross Bank then overdrawn 


[25 7.8. 
Clearly pressed for money. 


Motive. 


Belle Elmore 

stood between him 
and the closer relations he 
wished to establish with Ethel 
Le Neve 


Belle Elmore’s 
money (and other 
property convertible into money) 
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4. and 6 p.m. 


8 p.m. 
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would enable him to keep Ethel 
Le Neve. 
31 Jan. IgIo. 
Invitation 
Twice repeated to Mr. and 
Mrs. Martinetti to dinner. 
Dinner party. 


1 Feb. 1.30 a.m. 


noon. 


The Martinettis witnesses to 
the affectionate terms on 
which husband and wife 
then were. 


1 Feb. 1910. 


Crippen called and inquired 
for Paul. 

How is Belle ? 
A. “ All right.” 


If Crippen saw her that 
day no one else 


did. 
Cora Crippen 


never seen again. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF CORA CRIPPEN. 


Heaps of friends 
England and America 
Some relations there. 


37 years of age 
Best of Health and spirits 
Bright, vivacious, 
Fond of life 
dress 
jewellery. 
A good correspondent 
Never heard of again. 


Passed out of the world which 
knew her 
as completely as if she 
were dead. 


2 Feb. 


9 Feb. 


20 Feb. 


12 March. 
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Left behind her 

everything she would 

have left behind her 
if she had died on that 
day : 

Money 

Jewels 
Furs 
Clothes 
Home 
Husband. 


Would she return ? 
Never to Return. 
Crippen’s certainty. 


He very early made up his mind that 
it was certain she would not return. 


He immediately appropriated her 
property : 
Pawned 


Pair of earrings & 
Marquise Ring for {80. 


Pawned 
Diamond Brooch and 
6 diamond rings for {115. 


Gave to Le Neve 
Brooch “ Sunrise ” 
Fox Furs. 


Took Le Neve to live in the house 
39 Hilldrop Crescent. 
The house which had been Belle 
Elmore’s home. 
But he did not tell Cora Crippen’s 
friends 
They had parted for ever 
She would never return. 


He started a campaign of lies 
to account for her disappearance. 


I or 2 Feb. 


20 March. 
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The Music Hall Ladies’ Guild. 


Hon. Treasurer 
Cheque Book—Deposit Pass Book 
Meetings Wednesday. 


If missing inquiries 
Anticipated by Crippen 


Letter to Guild (cheque and deposit books enclosed) 
Letter to Miss May, the Secretary. 
*¢ Illness of a near relative 
calls me to America at 
a few hours notice. 
Cannot spare a moment to 
call upon you before I go.” 


Those lies told—at her request 
To cover up the scandal 
the best way he could with 
their mutual friends and Guild. 


The man who 
went to Ball where mutual 
friends and Guild were. 
With his typist 
wearing his wife’s jewels. 
Took the typist to live with 
him at his wife’s home. 
Seen about with her 
dressed in wife’s furs. 


To account for her 
not coming back. 


Invented letters from relatives in 
California saying Belle was 


ill. 


A letter from Belle saying not to 
worry as she was not so bad. 


A cable—dangerously ill with 
double pleuro-pneumonia. 
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23 March. If anything happens to Belle would go 


to France for a week. 
(in fact going to Dieppe for Easter 
with Le Neve). 


24. March. Telegram from Victoria Station 
“* Belle died yesterday at 6 o’clock.” 


25 March. Good Friday. 
Death advertisement in “ Era” 
** to prevent people asking a lot of questions.” 


Easter. Visit to Dieppe with Le Neve. 


March 23—in California, U.S.A. 
Miss Belle E]more 


(Mrs. Crippen) 


INQUIRIES BY FRIENDS. 


Mrs. Martinetti & Mrs. Smythson 
asked a lot of questions 
& extracted some answers. 
She died at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Her relations with her 
His son saw her die 
Son’s address given. 
Wreath useless because to be 
Cremated. 
Ashes to be brought over 
can have ceremony here. 


18 May. He had the Ashes at home. 


Wanted to know the name of 
the boat she sailed in to 
America. 


Must have been obvious to 
Crippen that his statements 
were being doubted. 


Mr. Nash called on Crippen 
Nash had been to America 
had tried to find Belle Elmore 
or get news of her and 


had failed. 


30 June. 


8 July. 
IO a.m. 


1902. 
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Nash went to Scotland Yard 
and saw Chief Inspector Dew. 


INQUIRIES BY POLICE. 


Dew made inquiries and then 
called at 39 Hilldrop Crescent. 
Found Le Neve there 
went with her to Crippen’s 
business address. 


Albion House 

Dew said Mrs. Crippen’s friends were not 
satisfied as to the stories Crippen had told 
about his wife’s death. 

Dew had himself made exhaustive inquiries 
and he also was not satisfied. 


Did Crippen desire to offer any 
explanation. 

Crippen must have seen it was useless to 
persist in the story he had told up to 
then, which had been inquired into and 

so he said: 

“<I suppose I had better tell the truth. 

It is untrue what I have told them about 
her death. So far as I know she Is still 
alive.” 


He then made a statement which was 
written down and signed. 

In it he accounts for his wife’s disappearance 
in quite a new way. 


While Crippen had been away from 
her in America she had 
formed an attachment for a 
music-hall artist named 


Bruce Miller. 


Since his return she gave way to ungovernable 
outbursts of temper in which 
she threatened to leave Crippen 
and join Bruce Miller 
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She said that when she left him 
she would go out of his life 
altogether and he would never 
hear from her again. 


31 Jan. Because he did not show Mr. Martinetti 

1.30 a.m. to the lavatory she, after the 
guests had gone, had one of those 
outbursts of temper. 


She abused Crippen. 
She said that was the finish of it— 
She would leave him to-morrow and 
he would never hear from her 
again. 
He was to arrange to cover up the 
scandal with their mutual friends 


and the Guild the best way he could. 


1 Feb. Went to business 
5 or 6 p.m. Returned—found she had gone 
Sat down to think how to cover 
up her absence without any scandal 
So wrote to the Guild etc. 
but 
Realized this would not explain her 
non-return 
SO 
Told people she was ill and 
afterwards that she was dead, and 
advertised her death in “ Era ” 
to prevent people asking a lot of 
questions. 


Why he told lies. 
Those lies were told at her request 
“to caver up the scandal 
the best way he could 
with their mutual friends 


and the Guild.” 
By the man 
Who went to the Ball of the Music 
20 Feb. Hall Benevolent Fund with his 
typist wearing his wife’s brooch 


12 March. 


18 May. 


8 July. 
4 p-m. 


9 July. 


I I 30. 


4.15. 
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where mutual friends and members 
of the Guild were certain to be 
met. 


Who took the typist to live with 
him in what had been his wife’s 


home. 
Who had been seen about with his 


typist wearing his wife’s furs. 


What ever his reason for telling those 

lies 

It was not to cover up scandal. 

Crippen said his wife left jewellery 
behind and took the rest with 


her. 
He had never pawned anything of hers. 


Two reasons for her disappearance : 

(1) Because he did not show Mr. Martinetti to the 
lavatory. 

(2) To join Bruce Miller. 

(1) Too trivial to require comment. 

(2) Untrue in fact. 


PREPARATIONS FOR FLicurt. 


Envelopes had been deposited with Curnow 
in safe. 
““ Know nothing about things in safe. 
If anything happens to me— 
Give it to Le Neve.” 


Crippen was early at office 
Sent Long to buy boy’s clothes. 


Cashed a cheque for {37 through 
Miss Curnow. 


Le Neve seen at the office 
Crippen seen by Rylance and Long 


for last time. 


Posted letter to Long 
“Wind up my household affairs.” 


9 July. 


I1 July. 


31 July. 
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Also posted a letter to Rylance 

“‘ To escape trouble I shall be obliged 
to absent myself for a time.” 

Hands over business to Rylance to 

continue or not as he pleases. 


Fiicut. 


Police circulated a description 
of Mrs. Crippen. 


They went to Albion House 

to Hilldrop Crescent 
Crippen was gone 
Le Neve was gone 
Neither of them seen again by police 
until they were found on board a s.s. 


off Quebec. 
Crippen disguised by the shaving 


of his moustache 
passing under a false name 
and 
Le Neve with him on the s.s. 
disguised as a boy. 
What had Crippen to fear 
if Cora Crippen was alive ? 
What would he have done 
if he believed she was alive ? 


He had nothing to fear but 

he fled 

he disguised himself 
he used a false name 

He took Le Neve with him 

disguised as a boy 
He said he would do all he could to get 

in touch with her. 


He would have advertised for her 
but he left the advertisement 
which he had prepared 
behind him. 

Did he believe she was alive. 


r0o0 


11 July. 


13 July. 


14 July. 
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From what had Crippen fled ? 


The police searched the house at 
39 Hilldrop Crescent. 

They found the advertisement which might 
have been Crippen’s salvation 
if Cora Crippen was alive— 
derelict—in one of the rooms. 


At Albion House 
a suit of Crippen’s clothes and 
Le Neve’s hat 
Signs of the flight but nothing 
to account for it 
until 


Human remains were found in the cellar 
of 39 Hilldrop Crescent. 


A hole had been dug in that cellar 
the human remains put into !t 
and the brick floor relaid. 


Whose remains were they ? 


They were examined in the cellar by Dr. Pepper 
and Dr. Marshall. 

Thev and some things found with them 
were removed to a mortuary. 

Since then they have been submitted 
to a critical examination. 


They were 
headless 
limbless 
boneless 

and practically al] indications 
of sex had been removed. 
There remained only 

some of the viscera and some 

pieces of flesh. 


Sex. 
(1) Could not be determined with certainty on 


anatomical grounds. 


(2) Some Hinde’s curlers with long human hair and 


some feminine undergarments indicated a woman 
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On the other hand there were parts of a man’s 
pyjama jacket and a large handkerchief which 
was probably not a woman’s. 


Identity. 
(1) The hair was brown and had been bleached. 


Belle Elmore’s hair was brown and had been 
bleached. 
That was no doubt true of other women besides her. 


(2) The undergarments were such as 
Belle Elmore 
and no doubt such as many 
other women wore. 


(3) Flesh: 
A piece of the lower abdominal wall and 
bearings—an old scar was among the 
remains. 
Belle Flmore had had an 
abdominal operation 
1892 or 1893. which had left a scar. 


(4) Stout: 
The remains were those of a 
rather stout person. 
Belle Elmore was rather stout. 
(5) Age: 
The remains were those of an adult 
person of young or middle age. 


3 Sep. 1873. Bell Elmore was 37 about. 


(6) Time of burial: 
The remains had been buried from 8 to 4 
months giving a wide margin. 
Belle Elmore disappeared 1 Feb. and the 
remains were unearthed on 13 July 
—5 months. 


(7) Place of burial: 
Belle Elmore was last seen alive in 
that house 


Who put those remains into 


the ground ? 
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Opportunity : 


Crippen since 21 Sep. 1905 was 
tenant and with Belle Elmore 
sole occupiers. 


Mutilation : 
(1) Done by person having 


(2) 


some knowledge of and some 
dexterity in the anatomy of 
human beings or other animals. 


Crippen had a medical 
training 

Had practised in 

America 

Attended hospitals in 
England to see operations. 


Would require time and 
security from 
interruption. 

Crippen was alone in 
that house on and after 


the 1 Feb. 


Carrying: 


(3) 


To place such remains as 
those in the hole 
prepared for them 

would require something 
in which to carry them. 
A pyjama jacket would 
serve that purpose. 


Pieces of pyjama jacket were 
found with the remains. It was 
probably a whole jacket 

when put there. 


There are grounds for saying that 


that jacket was Crippen’s. 


The Grounds: 


(1) 


On 14 July Chief Inspector Dew 
found in a box under a bed in 


39 Hilldrop Crescent 3 pairs of 
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pyjama trousers and 2 pyjama 
jackets forming two suits and 
one odd pair of trousers. 


The jackets are marked on a label 
Jones Brothers 2 the 
Holloway. neck part. 


(2) The pieces of pyjama jacket found with 
the human remains correspond in material 
and pattern with the odd pair of 
trousers. 


(3) One piece—the neck part—is marked 
on a label 
Jones Brothers 
Holloway Road. 


identical. 


(4) One piece with a button identical. 


ARREST. 


Chief Inspector Dew 
having received information 
boarded the s.s. **‘ Montrose ”’ in the R. St. 
Lawrence near Quebec and before she had 
arrived there from Antwerp. 
Crippen had shaved off his moustache. 
He had assumed the name of John Robinson 
of Detroit, U.S.A. 
In the same ship 
occupying the same cabin was 
Ethel Le Neve 
disguised as a boy—hair short 
wearing the brown suit bought 


by Long on g July by Crippen’s orders. 





Chief Inspector told Crippen he would be arrested 
for the murder of his wife and cautioned. 
Crippen said nothing in answer. 
Later he said : 
‘“*J am not sorry; the anxiety 
has been too much.” 
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20 Aug. 
21 Aug. 
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He was searched—two cards were found on him. One 

intended apparently for Le Neve had written upon 

it: “I cannot stand the horrors I go through 
every night any longer and as I see nothing 
bright ahead and money has come to an 
end I have made up my mind to jump over- 
board to-night. I know I have spoilt your 
life but I hope some day you can learn to 
forgive me. With last word of love. Your H.” 


Chief Inspector McCarthy put handcuffs on Crippen. 
Chief Inspector Dew said : 
‘We must put these on 
because a card found on you 
you have written that you intend 
jumping overboard.” 


Crippen said : 
‘“T won’t. I am more than satisfied 


because the anxiety has been too 
awful.” 


Crippen was searched and while 
that was being done by Dew 
Crippen said : 
“‘ How is Miss Le Neve ? ” 
Chief Inspector said : 
“‘ Agitated but I am doing all 
I can for her.” 
Crippen said: 
‘*Trt’s only fair to say that she 
knows nothing about it. I 
never told her anything.” 


Sewn to undervest: 


4 rings. 
‘* Rising Sun ” brooch. 
“ Butterfly ” brooch (paste). 


VoyYAGE To ENGLAND. 


Sailed on s.s. “ Megantic.” 


Warrant read—Crippen said: “ Right” 
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24 Aug. Crippen said : 
‘When you took me off the ship I 
did not see Miss Le Neve. 
I don’t know how things will go ; 
they may go all right or they may 
go all wrong with me. 


I may never see her again and I want 
to ask if you will let me see 

her—but I won’t speak to her. 

She has been my only comfort for 
the last three years.” 


He did see Le Neve in the train between Liverpool 
and London. 


27 Aug. Charged at Bow Street Police Station. 
Said nothing. 
21 Sep. Committed—* Not Guilty—no witness.” 
Opportunities to give explanation of his 
flight 


31 July. On arrest. 

21 Aug. Warrant read. 

27 Aug. Charged at Bow St. Police Station. 
21 Sept. On committal. 


SUMMARIZED Facts. 


Motive on 31 Jan. 


Disappearance of Belle Elmore. 


Crippen only person who professes 
to account for that disappearance. 


His first account admittedly false. 
His second account followed by immediate 
flight. 


Human remains found in the 
house in which she was 
last seen alive. 


Pyjama jacket missing from 
Crippen’s pyjama 
suits. 
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Pieces of the missing jacket 
found with the human 
remains. 


The remains mutilated by 
some one having the opportunity 
and the anatomical knowledge 
Crippen possessed. 


Cause of Death. 


Post Mortem : 
Revealed no cause of death. 


The viscera were submitted to 
Dr. Willcox 
Senior scientific analyst to Home Office. 


He examined them : 
(1) for Mineral and organic poisons and 
found arsenic and Cresol, carbolic and 
Sanitas fluid. 


(2) Made extracts for the purpose of 
detecting alkaloids. 


(3) Tested the extracts for alkaloids 
Stomach 


Intestine . 
Ridney Found Alkaloid 


Liver 
(4) Tested for different kinds of Alkaloids 
Found one of the vegetable Mydriatic 
Alkaloid and it was either 


Deadly Nightshade (1) Atropine 
(2) Hyoscyamine 
Henbane or 


(3) Hyoscine 


(5) Tested to see which of those three it was 
Atropine are both 
Hyoscyamine | crystalline. 
Hyoscine does not crystallize but 

forms a gummy residue. 
Bromine test. 
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Atropine under ‘* Bromine Test ” 
Hyoscyamine give small brown 
crystals 
but 


Hyoscine gives small brown spheres. 


The result of those tests was that Dr. Willcox 
found in the viscera a quantity of hyoscine 
sufficient to show him that in the whole body 
there must have more than half a grain of 

the drug ** Hyoscine Hydrobromide ” the form in 
which hyoscine is sold and used for medicinal 
purposes. 


Hyoscine Hydrobromide 
is a powerful 
narcotic poison 
not commonly prescribed, 
used as a sedative 
in cases of mania, delirium, 
delirium tremens or meningitis, 
occasionally also as a hypnotic 
in small doses of insomnia. 


100 tO 25) part of a grain is the official dose. 


If a large dose were taken 
very quickly 
drowsiness and 
complete unconsciousness 
and paralysis would follow 
and death within a few hours. 
3 to 4 a grain Is a fatal dose. 


Dr. Willcox 
therefore found in this body 
indications that more than a 
fatal dose of this deadly poison 
had in some way been taken. 


Moreover. 
He found that the distribution 
of the poison indicated that 
(1) it had been taken by the mouth. 
(2) the person lived an hour or more. 
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He found nothing in the viscera to account 
for death 
except hyoscine 
and in his opinion 
the cause of death 
was poisoning by hyoscine. 


CAUSE OF DEATH. 


Remains would not have been 
buried where they were 
unless death caused by 
unlawful criminal means. 


Remains would not have been mutilated 
as they were except by the 
person criminally responsible 
for the death— 

desiring to conceal 
evidence of his guilt. 


If you are satisfied that the 
persons whose remains were 
found in that cellar 
died of hyoscine poisoning 
Who administered the poison ? 
A drug not commonly known 
to persons without 
medical training 
not commonly used even by 
medical men. 


Purcuase or Hyoscine. 


17/19 Jan. 1910. Crippen bought of Lewis & Burrows Ltd 
§ grs Hyoscine Hydrobrom. 


—500 to 1000 doses 
Signed ‘ Poisons Book.” 


He purported to do so on 
Munyon’s behalf for Homeopathic Preparations 
which was untrue. 
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He had been a customer there for 
about ten months and had never 
bought hyoscine before. 


What did he want it for ? 
What did he do with it ? 


Enormous quantity. 
Lewis & Burrows had none 
in stock. 


Never in three years had near 
that quantity in stock, 


And then came three final dramatic questions : 
What has become of Belle Elmore ? 
Whose remains are those ? 


If thev are Belle Elmore’s, what is the explanation 
of their being found in that place and in that 
mutilated condition ? 


There has never been a murder case in which the accused 
person so clearly condemned himself as Crippen. Of course 
It was vitally necessary for him to go into the witness-box 
to deny the theories put forward by Muir. Had he not 
done so the jury would have found him guilty without 
leaving the box, but nevertheless by subjecting himself to 
Muir’s deadly cross-examination he condemned himself 
out of his own mouth. <A precisely similar occurrence took 
place in March, 1912, when Frederick Henry Seddon was 
on trial for his life, but whereas Seddon convicted himself 
as a cold-blooded, premeditated murderer by the self- 
possession he revealed under the cross-examination of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Crippen crumbled up and so contradicted 
himself that he stood revealed as a liar with an impossible 
Story. 

Although Crippen in his way was an able man possessed 
of an iron nerve, Muir wore him down until towards the 
end of the cross-examination his answers became wild 
and his guilt apparent even to those curiously minded 
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persons who had failed to realize that the evidence for the 
prosecution was in truth irrefutable. 

There is no necessity for me to recapitulate in full the 
grim story unfolded at the Old Bailey during the course of 
the trial. It will stand for all time as a unique example of 
forensic ability on the part of a Treasury Counsel. From 
the moment Muir took charge of the case he put in an 
almost incredible amount of work piecing together the 
long train of suspicious circumstances which were in 
evidence from the time of Mrs. Crippen’s disappearance. 

Weeks of arduous work, particularly that dealing with 
the medical evidence, had to be devoted to preparing the 
Crown brief. All the people associated with the case 
worked without cessation. They refused other work so 
that they might devote their attention to the conviction 
of Crippen. With Travers Humphreys, Ingleby Oddie and 
the detective officers concerned Muir worked on the case 
all hours of the night. There were endless consultations 
which also took place while the trial was actually in 
progress. After leaving the Old Bailey at night Muir 
would take his colleagues to his chambers in the Temple, 
where he would start off with a long list of topics for dis- 
cussion neatly arranged on separate sheets of paper each 
with references to the page of the depositions and proofs, 
and underlined in various colours which he always used 
in making notes. 

I suppose I am not divulging any great secret when | 
say that everybody connected with the prosecution of 
Crippen heartily cursed his name long before the trial 
concluded. Muir’s consultations would begin shortly after 
the rising of the court. About half-past seven there would 
be a short interval for dinner, after which the topics would 
be resumed. In vain for the juniors and the medical men 
to suggest fatigue or the elimination of any matter as being 
of but slight importance. Muir would not have it. He 
would go solidly through the topics until they, like the 
consultants, were exhausted. He spared ncither himself 
nor others in his conscientious determination to convict 
the accused man, thereby completely fulfilling the fears 
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which Crippen expressed when his solicitor, Arthur Newton, 
brought him the news that the redoubtable R. D. Muir 
would conduct the prosecution for the Crown. 

His cross-examination of Crippen will live for ever in 
the memory of the people who heard it. He began by 
asking the prisoner significant questions which practically 
determined his guilt from the very beginning. 

“On the morning of February 1 you were left alone in 
a ta with your wife ? ” asked Muir quietly. 

ce es.”’ 

“¢ She was alive ? ” 

“¢ She was.” 

“* And well ? ” persisted Muir. 

“¢ She was.” 

“Do you know of any person in the world who has seen 
her alive since ? ” asked Muir amid a tense silence. 

“* T do not.” 

“Do you know of any person in the world who has ever 
had a letter from her since ? ” 

“1 do not.” 

** Do you know of anv person in the world who can prove 
any fact showing that she ever left that house alive ? ” 

“Absolutely not. I have told Mr. Dew exactly all the 
facts.” 

Such answers in themselves, taken in conjunction with 
the damning facts already stated by the prosecution, were 
more than sufficient to have convicted Crippen, but Muir 
had no intention of allowing the prisoner to return to the 
dock until he had dragged from him what was practically 
a confession. 

“Where did you think your wife had gone?” asked 
Muir sternly, after he had put Crippen through a searching 
ordeal] as to what had happened on the day (February 1) 
when his wife was supposed to have disappeared. 

‘“T supposed,” said Crippen, whose composure had not 
then deserted him, “ that as she had always been talking 
about Bruce Miller to me, that she had gone there. That 
was the only thing I could make.” 

“That is to America ? ” 
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“To America,” said Crippen. 

*“‘ Have you made inquiries ? ” asked Muir. 

cc No. 29 

‘As to what steamers were going to America on or 
about that date ?”’ asked Muir determined to clear up 
that point. 

“No, I have not,” replied Crippen. 

“ At no time?” 

“‘ At no time,” said Crippen looking at Muir, wondering 
probably what damning question he would have to answer 
next. 

‘“‘ Not since your arrest?” 

‘Not at all.” 

“© What ! ”? exclaimed Muir, and as he did so he looked at 
the jury so that they should fully realize the importance 
of Crippen’s admission when he said that not at any time 
had he made the slightest inquiry as to what had actually 
become of his wife. 

There are some criminals who when under cross-examina- 
tion are more than a match for opposing counsel, but it 
soon became evident that Crippen had neither the nerve 
nor the knowledge successfully to counteract the fatal 
impression of guilt which soon became established in the 
minds of every one listening to this sensational trial. 

Muir extorted from the prisoner one admission after 
another, compelling him to confess that he had made no 
inquiries concerning any woman resembling his wife who 
might have travelled on a boat to America, that he had 
not even been to the cab stand at the bottom of Hilldrop 
Crescent to ascertain whether she might have taken a cab 
from there to remove her belongings, that he had not even 
inquired of the neighbours on either side to discover 
whether she had been scen leaving the house, nor had he 
even questioned the tradesmen who usually called with 
their food. In sober truth, an insignificant adversary for 
the greatest criminal lawyer in the land. 

But Muir was fully determined to spare Crippen nothing, 

notwithstanding the guilt which slowly but surely revealed 
itself in every answer he made. 
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“On March 25,” he said to Crippen, “ you sent a tele- 
gram to Mrs. Martinetti, saying that you had received a 
cable that your wife had died the previous night ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Crippen in a quiet voice which he had 
not raised once during the whole of his ordeal. 

“You sent that from Victoria Station on the eve of 
your departure with Ethel Le Neve ? ” 

¢¢é Yes.”’ 

“Qn March 30, when you returned, Mrs. Martinetti and 
Mrs. Smythson came to see you about your wife’s death ?”’ 

ese? 

‘“‘Were you in mourning ?”’ asked Muir, who did not 
intend to spare Crippen from the full revelation of his 
disgraceful hypocrisy. 

“* T could not say.” 

“Think,” said Muir, looking straight at Crippen, “ were 
you in mourning ? ” 

‘“‘] did put mourning on afterwards,” replied Crippen, 
“but I could not say whether that day I had mourning 
clothes on or not.” 

In the subsequent question by the Lord Chief Justice 
he did admit that he had worn mourning afterwards. Muir 
took him through the whole gamut of his scandalous 
behaviour at that time, of how he had written to his wife’s 
friends on black-edged paper, telling them of her death, 
and how he had nearly been out of his mind with the 
worry of it. 

Crippen himself admitted it to be the sheerest hvpocrisy 
and, when he realized how his answers were affecting the 
jury, he summoned up a show of indignation and said to 
Muir that he did not see why he should keep on with his 
questions, because he was willing to admit then and there 
that they were all lies from beginning to end. But what- 
ever Crippen may have been, he was certainly one of the 
poorest liars who ever stood in the witness-box at the Old 
Bailey on a capital charge. So flagrant was the tale he 
sought to make the jury believe that ultimately he felt 
constrained to acknowledge that the explanation of his 
wite’s absence which he had put about was nothing but a 
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lie all through. Muir would not spare him one iota, but 
nevertheless Crippen, even after admitting that he had 
fabricated a mass of untruth, persisted in putting 
forward still another story in the hope that he might 
save his neck. 

“* For whose sake were you going through this elaborate 
process ? ” asked Muir sarcastically. 

“ For the sake of both of us,” said Crippen. 

“What, for your sake?” inquired Muir. ‘ What did 
it matter to you?” 

“Well,” said Crippen, “‘ I did not wish the friends here 
to think I had treated her so badly that she had gone away 
and left me.” 

“You did not wish your friends here to think you had 
treated her badly?” 

ce Yes.” 

“‘ And going about, as you were, with Ethel Le Neve ? ” 

“‘ That was not public,” said Crippen. 

“* And how were you saving yourself from anything by 
telling those lies ? ” asked Muir. 

“‘ | was saving myself from the scandal of my friends.” 

*““ Now,” said Muir, “ you treated your wife well ? ” 

c¢ Yes.”’ 

“Given her money ? ” 

cé Yes.” 

“* And jewels ? ” 

“* She had them to wear.” 

* And clothes ? ” 

6¢ Yes.” 

“And kept up an establishment for her for four years 
after you had ceased to cohabit with her, when she treated 
you with ingratitude and went away and left you with no 
cause at all?” 

“Yes,” said Crippen little recking the damage he was 
doing himself by his answers. 

‘* But why should you seek to cover up a scandal for 
such a wife as that ? ” 

“T do not think I can explain it any further than I 
have.” 
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Muir then proceeded to take the prisoner through that 
part of the story dealing with the finding of Mrs. Crippen’s 
remains in the cellar of the house at Hilldrop Crescent. 
He elicited from him that he knew what had been found 
there, but that the remains must have been placed in the 
cellar without the knowledge of either himself or his wife, 
though he certainly condescended to say that such a thing 
was highly improbable. So Muir thereupon fired at him 
a few questions about the pyjamas which I have referred 
to in another part of this chapter, obtaining from him an 
admission that the jacket in which Mrs. Crippen’s remains 
were buried must have been bought after the time when 
he went to live at Hilldrop Crescent, clearly indicating 
that the remains must have been buried in the cellar during 
the time of his tenancy. It is doubtful whether Crippen 
himself appreciated the significance of his answers, because, 
if the remains were definitely identified as being those of 
Mrs. Crippen, then the whole story of his defence amounted 
to a complete fabrication. So important was the matter 
that the Lord Chief Justice asked Crippen if he would like 
the opportunity of altering his reply. Muir put the 
question to the prisoner but he shook his head and said 
he did not. 

And so it went on, with Muir extracting one deadly 
admission after another until Crippen’s answers began to 
grow wild and it became plainly evident that his elaborate 
concoction of lies was engulfing him. Of course all the 
circumstances in this amazing passion of crime had con- 
tributed to the conviction of the accused man. His flight 
from London, the lies he had told to account for his wife’s 
disappearance, so gravely prejudiced him that long before 
the trial was over his guilt was more or less a foregone 
conclusion. 

In a good many ways Muir was extremely dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the police officers had carried 
out their work. He strongly criticized them for not 
arresting Crippen before he made his escape, pointing out 
that the suspicious circumstances which revealed them- 
selves from the beginning of the time when Mrs. Crippen’s 
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disappearance was first reported necessitated infinitely 
stronger action than was actually taken. 

Against this, it must be recollected that during the pre- 
liminary police inquiries with which he was faced before 
his flight Crippen showed an iron nerve and most astound- 
ing coolness, even when Chief-Inspector Walter Dew went 
down with him into the fatal cellar at Hilldrop Crescent to 
ascertain whether by any chance he could discover any 
trace of the missing woman. Perhaps it might be interest- 
ing if I gave Muir’s own opinion of Crippen : 

“‘ He is not the ordinary type of man one would expect 
to commit a murder and then to cut up the body of his 
victim and dispose of it. Rather is he the sort of man 
I would expect to find running a successful swindle. He 
has a certain amount of craftiness and cunning, as well as 
considerable self-assurance. 

‘“‘’'There is no doubt,”’ added Muir, * that his life with 
his wife had been one of unending misery, and apparently 
he found a good deal of relief and a certain stolen happiness 
with Ethel Le Neve. 

‘“‘] suppose one cannot look upon the cutting up of his 
wife’s body as being such an outrageous or aggravating 
feature as it might have been with anyone else. He had 
more than a passing knowledge of medicine and surgery 
and to such a person, no doubt, the dissecting of a body 
would not create such a revolting impression as It would 
in an ordinary individual.” 

The case of Dr. Crippen will be notable for all time 
because of it being the first occasion on which a murderer 
poisoned his victim by means of that hitherto little-known 
drug hyoscine. 

Not a great deal more need be said of this amazing 
murderer. After his conviction he appealed against the 
sentence of death passed upon him by the Lord Chief 
Justice (Lord Alverstone), but the appeal was dismissed 
without Muir being called on to reply. On November 
23, 1910, Crippen expiated his crime on the gallows in 
H.M. Prison, Pentonville. He made no confession of guilt 
while in his cell awaiting the executioner, and except that 
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he wrote to Le Neve made no communication to the outside 
world. In his way, he was one of the most remarkable 
murderers the world has ever known. A quieter and more 
inoffensive-looking little creature it would have been 
impossible to find. I have only one thing more to say 
concerning Dr. Crippen and that is to repeat what Muir 
said when the condemned man met his fate. That is: 

“ Full justice has not yet been done.” 

Exactly what he meant by that cryptic remark need not 
be explained. 


The brilliant ability displayed by Muir in October, 1910, 
in securing the conviction of Dr. Crippen was vividly 
remembered by the public in March, 1912, when another 
poisoner came into the dock at the Old Bailey charged 
with administering arsenic to a woman who lodged in his 
house. In this instance the prisoner was Frederick Henry 
Seddon, a superintendent in the employ of an insurance 
company, who, together with his wife, had been indicted 
for administering arsenic to Miss Eliza Mary Barrow in 
circumstances that pointed to premeditated, cold-blooded 
murder. 

In every way it seemed to be a crime of the most intense 
callousness carried out by a clever, scheming, cruel 
scoundrel who had, as he thought, taken every possible 
precaution to cover his tracks. Admittedly, poisoning 1s 
a most difficult crime to bring home, because the people 
who seek to kill by such means are almost invariably of a 
cool and calculating nature. It is not a crime committed 
on the spur of the moment ; in nine cases out of ten a long 
and careful preparation is necessary and the utmost pains 
have to be taken to obtain the poison either secretly or 
for some reason which on the face of it will appear innocent. 
_ But nevertheless, the trial of the Seddons is remarkable 
in many ways, not only because of it being an illuminating 
example of the damage which an accused murderer may 
do to himself by going into the witness-box, but also 
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because in this case, one of the most notable of its kind in 
our history, the prosecution did not succeed in proving 
how Seddon actually obtained the arsenic with which he 
killed Miss Barrow. That he did kill her there can be no 
doubt. Motive, almost invariably the strongest clue in 
crimes such as this, showed beyond all possible doubt that 
Seddon, a man who admittedly made money his god, had 
the strongest possible reason for wishing to end Miss 
Barrow’s life. But apart from this, he damned himself 
beyond all possible redemption when he stood in the 
witness-box to tell his story of the tragedy. Entirely cool 
and self-possessed, with an answer for everything, he had 
the whole facts of the case at his finger-ends, making it 
appear that he had prepared everything in readiness for 
the inevitable inquiry. But despite his culpable attitude, 
for which he had himself to blame, it is more than a little 
debatable whether he would have been convicted if he had 
not revealed himself so cynically self-possessed under the 
cross-examination of the Attorney-General, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs. 

Muir did not lead in this case. Sir Rufus Isaacs, as the 
Senior Law Officer of the Crown, himself conducted the 
prosecution ; and, while it could be said that his conduct 
of the case was severcly correct, there were a good many 
people connected with it who were slightly dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the most incriminating part of 
the evidence for the prosecution was obtained. 

Nothing but cruel cupidity characterized the case of the 
Seddons. It contained no extenuating feature of the 
romance which had surrounded the drama of Dr. Crippen. 
Greed, sheer sordid greed of the most repulsive description, 
was the keynote of the whole affair. 

Seddon himself, with his cruel eyes set close together, 
was a man who had spent the greater part of his life in the 
employ of the London & Manchester industrial Insurance 
Company. No doubt he had had a hard struggle for 
existence, but by practising the most rigid frugality he 
had become possessed of quite a comfortable position in 
the world. 
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At the time of the tragedy he was the Holloway super- 
intendent of his company, living in his own house in 
Tollington Park, N. Part of the house he sublet and in 
all his dealings revealed himself as the possessor of an 
intensely avaricious character. 

The first act of the tragedy began in July, 1910, when 
Miss Barrow, a comparatively well-to-do spinster, 49 years 
of age, took up her residence in Seddon’s house in company 
with an adopted boy, together with some people named 
Hook whom she had known for a long time past. There 
appears to be no doubt that Miss Barrow was a most 
difficult person to live with. Although in possession of a 
fairly considerable sum of money, a nice holding in gilt- 
edged securities, together with a small amount of profitable 
house property, she seems to have been a very ignorant 
woman, suspicious of her relatives and for ever counting 
her money like the miser she was. She would not even 
trust the banks with her money, instead keeping a sum 
amounting to some hundreds of pounds in a cash-box 
beneath her pillow. 

It did not take the cunning Seddon long to discover that 
his lodger was a fairly wealthy woman. When she came 
into the house she was worth {4000, {1600 of it being in 
India stock, while she also owned a public-house and a 
shop which brought her in {120 a year. In her precious 
cash-box she kept something like {400 in gold, together 
with a fairly considerable sum in Bank of England notes. 
She had not been in Seddon’s house long before a bank 
crash sent her in panic to the Government Savings Bank to 
draw out {216, which went to keep company with her 
other money. Altogether, she could not have had less 
than {800 in loose cash. When she died on September 14, 
1911, all the money had disappeared with the exception 
of {10 in gold and her personal belongings. The {1600 in 
gilt-edged securities, together with the public-house and 
shop, had previously been transferred to Seddon in return 
for annuities amounting to just over {3 a week. 

What wonder, then, that Seddon should desire this dis- 
agreeable woman out of the way? In return for her 
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securities and property he had contracted to pay her the 
annuity, but if she died then the payments would cease 
and the monev would be his. The great problem was to 
get rid of her without bringing suspicion upon himself, and 
there appears to be no doubt whatever that within a 
month of her entering his house he had begun to poison 
her with arsenic extracted from fly papers. 

Events began to move very rapidly. On September 1, 
1911, Miss Barrow became ill and on the advice of the 
doctor who attended her took to her bed. In the early 
morning of September 14, after a night of writhing in 
agony, she breathed her last, and it is somewhat significant 
as showing Seddon’s influence that the doctor who had 
been attending her gave a certificate that she had died 
from epidemic diarrhoea. Seddon himself went round to 
inform the doctor of Miss Barrow’s death, obtained the 
certificate and, immediately on his return home, went up 
to the dead woman’s bedroom and began searching for her 
money ! 

Three days before her death Miss Barrow had made a 
will appointing Seddon her sole executor, but there was 
very little to dispose of except furniture, jewellery, a few 
personal belongings, and, out of the {800 in cash she was 
known to have possessed, all Seddon produced was fo. 

But the behaviour of this human monster in the hours 
immediately preceding Miss Barrow’s death revealed as 
nothing else could have done the diabolical cruelty of his 
nature. During the night, while the unfortunate woman 
was suffering the agonics of death, Seddon did not trouble 
to send for the doctor. In the witness-box at the Old 
Bailey he calmly told the horrified court how he had sat 
outside Miss Barrow’s room throughout the night, smoking 
his pipe and reading his newspaper. He did not bother to 
say that he was waiting for Miss Barrow to die, although 
that was really the reason for his vigil. With the bedroom 
door open, he could glance at the form of Miss Barrow 
slowly moving towards eternity and, as he puffed at his 
pipe, no doubt wondered how long the journey would take. 

With almost indecent haste he made the arrangements 
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to have the dead woman buried. He interviewed a local 
undertaker and for the sum of {4 bargained for the cheapest 
possible funera] and, out of that amount, had the audacity 
to make the undertaker give him back 12s. 6d. by way of 
commission! He actually confessed to this in the witness- 
box, without a blush and without revealing the slightest 
sign of perturbation. And then, after the jury had found 
him guilty, he still had the nerve to stand up in the box 
and make a long speech affirming his innocence. 

Seddon lost no time in counting up his plunder after 
Miss Barrow had breathed her last. Down in the basement 
of his house, where he kept his insurance papers, he 
gloatingly showed a big bag of gold to one of his men, 
saying to him: 

‘“‘ Here is your week’s wages.” 

““T wish you meant it, sir,” replied the man, little 
recking that it was blood money. 

Things went on in Seddon’s appointed way. That same 
evening, September 14, he said that he wrote to Miss 
Barrow’s only known relatives, Vonderahe by name, to 
inform them of the death. He addressed the letter to 
Evershot Road, Finsbury Park, but the Vondcrahes’ had 
removed from there some time before and they never 
received the latter which Seddon alleged that he wrote. 
At his trial, with the characteristic thoroughness of his 
calculating nature, he produced a carbon copy of his com- 
munication, but there is no doubt at all that 1t was a forgery 
manufactured after the police came on the scene. 

The undertaker called at 7 o’clock that evening for 
Miss Barrow’s body and an hour afterwards Seddon and 
his wife were enjoying themselves at a local music-hall! 
When the funeral took place the following day the Seddons 
were the only mourners present. The Vonderahes’ were 
not there for the very good and sufficient reason that they 
had not then heard of Miss Barrow’s death. Not until 
several days afterwards did they hear of what had taken 
place and then Mrs. Vonderahe came round to Seddon’s 
house in Tollington Park to obtain fuller details of the 
mysterious death. 
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Seddon and his wife could not be seen. A message had 
been left saying that after the trying time they had been 
through they had gone away for a holiday, and time went 
on until October g, when the Vonderahes’, highly suspicious 
of the hole-and-corner behaviour of Seddon, went to 
Scotland Yard and told the strange story. Even then the 
authorities were rather sceptical and reluctant to make an 
order for the exhumation of Miss Barrow’s body. Stories 
of suspected poisoning are frequently heard at Scotland 
Yard and unless definite evidence of some sort is obtain- 
able the Home Office will not permit a post-mortem to 
take place after a body has been buried for some con- 
siderable time. However, on November 15, 1911, Miss 
Barrow’s grave in East Finchley cemetery was opened, and 
Seddon began to realize that his life was in the balance. 

Outwardly, at least, it did not perturb this greedy 
villain. Instead, with an ingenuity which revealed how 
carefully he had foreseen inquiry of some sort, he set about 
manufacturing evidence which might throw the police 
off the track and, if the worse came to the worse, save 
his neck. 

The post-mortem conducted by the Home Office analyst, 
Dr. W. H. Willcox, clearly revealed the cause of death to 
be not diarrhcea but arsenical poisoning over a considerable 
period, and following this the Criminal Investigation 
Department began to get busy. It is, of course, well 
known that arsenic is to be found in fly papers and 1n the 
absence of the poison having been procured in any other 
form—at any rate in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Tollington Park—the detective officers engaged in the case 
set out to hunt down the people who had bought fly papers 
from the time Miss Barrow had taken up her residence in 
Seddon’s house. 

It speedily came out that both Mrs. Seddon and her 
daughter, Margaret, had in the preceding August pur- 
chased fly papers for the ostensible purpose of placing 
them in Miss Barrow’s room to destroy the flies which were 
troubling her during her illness. But, of course, as the 
medicai evidence proved, these fly papers could be used for 
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another and more serious purpose. Each of them contained 

a fatal dose of arsenic and by soaking them in some liquid 
there would be obtained sufficient poison to kill any normal 
person in a very short time. Such doses would produce 
acute diarrhoea, the illness which brought about Miss 
Barrow’s death. 

Coming so closely as it did after the sensational trials of 
Crippen and Le Neve, the case of the Seddons aroused 
world-wide interest. Somewhat to the surprise of the 
legal profession, the Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
led for the Crown. It was generally felt that the extra- 
ordinarily able manner in which Muir conducted the case 
against Crippen made it unnecessary for the Attorney- 
General to take charge himsclf. 

In more recent years, of course, such a thing has re- 
peatedly happened, notable instances being the Allaway 
case at Bournemouth, and the Ilford murder for which 
Mrs. Thompson and Frederick Bywaters were executed. 
Both of these cases, however, were conducted by the 
Solicitor-General and not by the Attorney-General. From 
a monetary point of view, the ordinary Treasury Counsel 
do not greatly mind when these big trials are taken away 
from them, whatever they may think of the matter from 
the standpoint of their professional pride. 

Of course Sir Rufus Isaacs was admittedly one of the 
greatest lawyers we have ever known, but he had not often 
concerned himself with cases of murder. In this instance, 
however, the evidence against the Seddons required such 
delicate handling that the Attorney-General felt con- 
strained to lead for the Crown, having for his juniors three 
of the best men in England, Muir, Travers Humphreys 
and Rowlatt. 

The evidence for the Crown was circumstantial from 
beginning to end. Both Mrs. Seddon and her daughter 
were proved to have purchased arsenical fly papers, but 
naturally Sir Rufus Isaacs could bring no one to state that 
Seddon had ever administered poison at any definite time. 
Certainly he had ample opportunity to do so, and it is 
almost equally certain that he killed Miss Barrow over a 
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matter of about three weeks, killed her, moreover, with a 
cold-blooded cruelty which even now appears incredible. 

A strange drama of London life indeed! Here was a 
man comparatively well off, the father of a family, who 
with something like a dozen people in his house could 
practise the art of the Borgias with subtle cunning, while 
all the time no one, not even the doctor who attended Miss 
Barrow, suspected anything wrong. That Seddon went 
about his crime with the most cunning deliberateness there 
is no doubt, conclusive proof of which is to be found in the 
manner in which he succeeded in hiding the bulk of the 
money he stole after the arsenic had done its deadly work. 

Mrs. Seddon was proved to have changed many of the 
Bank of England notes which had belonged to the dead 
woman with various tradesmen in the district. In almost 
every case she endorsed them with a false name and 
address, clear evidence, of course, of there being something 
wrong. But the bulk of the money could never be found. 
Seddon must have made away with it against the time 
when it would be safe for him to deal with it. Seddon 
himself, when in the witness-box being cross-examined 
about the money, had an answer for everything. But he 
professed himself ignorant of what the dead woman had 
done with the {800 she was known to have possessed 
shortly before her death. He could not account for its 
disappearance—neither could anyone else. 

If ever a man hanged himself Frederick Henry Seddon 
did. Long before the trial was over the jury had made up 
their minds about his guilt. It did not require Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ deadly closing speech to press home the indict- 
ment. Seddon, who stood his ordeal under cross-examina- 
tion with almost unhuman composure, had fully convinced 
the jury that he, and he alone, knew the secret of how 
Miss Barrow had met her death. 

Exactly how he poisoned her is a mystery which will 
never be solved. He may have done it with the fly papers, 
he may have obtained arsenic in an even more fatal form. 
Certainly the detective officers concerned could never 
discover that he had bought the poison in any other form. 
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Also, Drs. Spilsbury and Willcox clearly proved that there 
was sufficient arsenic in the fly papers which Mrs. Seddon 
and her daughter had bought to kill half a dozen people, 
much less a woman who was being medically treated for 
an illness of another nature. Miss Barrow must have 
taken enough arsenic into her system to have killed her a 
dozen times over. The medical analysis disclosed the fact 
that arsenic had been found not only in the organs of the 
body, but even in the hair and the finger nails. So, 
although nothing definite could be proved, there still 
remained the ominous fact that Miss Barrow had died 
from arsenical poisoning over a period of some weeks, that 
the person who directly benefited by her death was Seddon, 
and that the manner in which he behaved after she had 
died all pointed to the fact that he had been waiting for 
her death. 

Certainly the prosecution could not prove, as they did 
in the case of Dr. Crippen, and, in more recent times, in 
the cases of Major Armstrong and the Frenchman Vaquier, 
that he had directly purchased poison. But nevertheless 
there was the motive, the opportunity, and the disappear- 
ance of Miss Barrow’s money, added, moreover, by the 
damning demeanour he revealed when under cross- 
examination. 

He was very ably defended by Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall who, in cases of this nature, has no superior. But even 
Marshall Hall with all his knowledge of mcdical matters 
could not overcome the prejudice created in the mind of 
the jury by Seddon’s callous attitude. 

When it came to the summing-up the judge, Mr. Justice 
Bucknill, put to the jury one vital question which com- 
pletely destroyed Seddon’s assumption of innocence : 

“Why on earth,” asked the judge with deadly impres- 
sivencss, “ did he not send for the doctor when he saw her 
upstairs sitting in an agony of pain?” 

At all events, after a long and very arduous trial, the 
jury appeared to have had very little doubt about the 
matter. Just onc hour elapsed before they came back 
into court and, in that significant hush which is always in 
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evidence when the verdict in a murder trial is about to be 
given, announced that they found Frederick Henry Seddon 
guilty of wilful murder. Seddon, whose composure had 
excited the wonderment of everybody, momentarily shook 
himself like a man stricken with a sudden ague. But he 
quickly recovered himself and listened to the foreman of 
the jury informing the court that they found his wife not 
guilty. The judge ordered her to be discharged. 

Seddon, with a sudden impulsiveness which brought the 
tears to the eves of nearly everybody present, turned, amid 
a silence that could be felt, and kissed his wife, who was 
then led out of the dock and taken downstairs to be 
released. Then he stood up to receive sentence of death, 
and in the long annals of the Old Bailey there has never 
been a case in which the dread sentence of the law has 
evoked greater emotion. Asked by the deputy-clerk if he 
had anything to say why the court should not give him 
judgment of death, Seddon harrowed the feelings of every- 
body watching him by making a long speech from the bar 
of the dock in which he still affirmed his innocence. And 
then came a dramatic little interlude when, after quoting 
a mass of figures in an attempt to prove that he had not 
robbed Miss Barrow of her money, he lifted up his hand 
and, taking the Mason’s Oath, swore by the Almighty 
Architect of the Universe that he was not guilty. He swore 
this oath because he knew that Mr. Justice Bucknill also 
was a Mason and probably he hoped that being a member 
of the same brotherhood might still save him. 

The judge himself was one of the most deeply affected 
persons in the court. After the black cap had been placed 
on his head, he said to Seddon: 

“You have been found guilty of the wilful murder of 
Eliza Mary Barrow. With that verdict | am bound to 
say I agree. You have a motive for this crime: that 
motive was a greed of gold. Try to make peace with 
your Maker.” 

““T am at peace,” replied Seddon, probably the most 
composed man in the court. 


And he remained so, while the judge directed that he 
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buried within the precincts of the prison where he would 
be confined. He was executed at Pentonville Prison on 
April 18, 1912, still protesting his innocence. 

Muir had no patience whatever with the innumerable 
theories put forward at the time that Seddon was not 
guilty. In nearly every case of poisoning it is next to 
impossible to obtain other than circumstantial evidence. 
The guilt of the accused person in a premeditated crime 
of this description must nearly always rest largely on 
motive and opportunity. The revelation of Seddon’s 
greedy, grasping nature, shown in all his dealings imme- 
diately prior to Miss Barrow’s death, the disgraceful 
transaction of burying a woman worth some thousand of 
pounds with the cheapest funeral he could obtain, the 
concocted letter informing her relatives of her death, and 
the inability of the police to discover what had become of 
her loose cash, hanged Seddon more clearly than all the 
other evidence. 

He will go down to posterity as one of the most cal- 
culating murderers of all time and perhaps, in a way, It 
was fortunate that the case for the prosecution was con- 
ducted by men like Rufus Isaacs and Muir, who over many 
long and difficult weeks pieced together with consummate 
legal skill the frail links which, when joined together, told 
such a convincing story of avaricious guilt. 


CHAPTER VI 


** Bold knaves thrive, without one grain of sense, 


But good men starve for want of impudence.” 
DRYDEN. 


can turn with a certain relief to what I might term 
the broad comedy of the Hatton Garden pearl robbery of 
1913. I may safely describe it thus because the thieves 
concerned in this cleverly planned coup ultimately lost 
everything, including their liberty, when they attempted 
to dispose of their plunder. 

What a film this story would make! In the background, 
constantly appearing and directing operations in the 
mysterious manner so beloved of the impresario of film- 
land, is revealed the sinister figure of a cunning little 
London Jew, a man who looked as though he would not 
have the courage to imperil his freedom whatever the 
prize. 

This robbery was for all the world like the unfolding of 
a great picture play, beginning with the thieves cultivating 
the acquaintance of a Hatton Garden postman, watching 
and waiting for the opportunity of stealing a consignment 
of valuable tewellery. The theft itself, the joy of the 
thieves at their success and their subsequent chagrin when 
they discovered that pearls, and not the diamonds that 
they really wanted, had fallen into their hands, all com- 
bines to the making of a thrilling drama which very quickly 
turns to comedy when they endeavoured to dispose of 
their booty. 

And who could object? Surely not the most virtuous 
of censors, for do they not insist that right must be 
triumphant, as it was in this robbery of a world-famous 
pearl necklace worth {130,000 ? 

128 


Fk ROM the grim tragedies of Crippen and Seddon one 
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In the course of his long and picturesque career at the 
Criminal Bar Muir had many men through his hands who 
might justifiably be termed clever. For instance, hundreds 
of murderers were prosecuted by him and duly passed on 
their way to the gallows, but it would be without any good 
reason to describe them as criminals of intelligence. Crafty 
and cunning some of them may have been; but the 
majority of men and women who commit the greatest 
crime known to the law are usually but indifferent speci- 
mens of the human race. 

The really clever criminal, if such a term may be applied 
to crime at all, is the one who deliberately sets out on the 
path of wickedness to rob his fellow-man, not of his life, but of 
his belongings, and, furthermore, in the process of it takes all 
the precautions at his command to ensure his own safety. 

Muir himself often said that the average professional 
criminal had no brains, otherwise he would not have 
chosen such a mode of livelihood. There is no doubt that 
this is perfectly true. One only nceds to glance at the 
physiogonomy of the habitual criminals regularly seen 
at the Old Bailey to realize that crime cannot be classed 
as a business requiring any great Intellect. In the ordinary 
course of events eminent Treasury Counsel are not employed 
to prosecute such men, for the very good and sufficient reason 
that they but rarely offer any serious defence. 

The most dangerous criminals of all are the men who 
under the cloak of respectability are enabled—at any rate 
for some years—to foist specious schemes upon a credulous 
public, trusting that their failure will not come within the 
purview of the Director of Public Prosecutions. Practi- 
cally all these schemes are of a commercial nature, and one 
docs not require to be told that it is often exceedingly 
difficult to define where ordinary commercial liability ends 
and culpable criminality begins. One may even go so far 
as to say that very few company promoters set out with 
the deliberate intention of defrauding their shareholders. 
It is when things begin to go wrong that criminal liability 
creeps in. Even then, of course, it is sometimes a matter 
of great difficulty to launch a prosecution. 

K 
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Leaving this class of crime on one side for the moment, 
I would like to relate the story of a man who was one 
of the cleverest professional criminals this country has 
ever known. That is Joseph Grizard, easily the largest, 
as well as the wiliest, receiver of stolen jewellery that 
ever carried on his trade in this country—or for the 
matter of that in any other country. How many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds worth of jewels went through 
Grizard’s hands it is impossible to say—it may, indeed, 
have exceeded a million. 

Grizard was far from being merely a receiver, or, as they 
say in the vernacular, a “ fence.” The Professor Moriarty 
invented by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has been applied to a 
good many criminals of recent years, but Joseph Grizard, 
better known to fame as “ Cammy,” was one of the few 
men who might have laid claim to donning the mantle of 
Sherlock Holmes’s formidable adversary. 

But even then Grizard made no pretensions towards 
emulating Professor Moriarty to the life. Cunning and 
cajolery were the cards he played. He made it an invariable 
rule to take no active part in the many sensational robberies 
with which he was associated. Rather did he remain in the 
background, organizing, pulling the strings, providing what- 
ever money was required, ready and waiting to take possess- 
ion of the plunder once the robbers had done their work. 

Muir knew about him for many years past and “ Cammy” 
also knew about Muir. Anyone more unlike a master 
crook than “ Cammy ” Grizard it would be impossible to 
find. He possessed rather a fine face, with nothing in it 
to tell the world of the evil, intriguing brain that had been 
responsible for some of the most amazing coups in the 
whole history of crime. Grizard—he is dead now—was a 
London Jew brought up amid the dangerous surroundings 
of Hatton Garden, where a keen-witted criminal may make 
a fortune in a few months and get clear away. 

Without a doubt he could be described as one of the 
master criminals of all time, and it is but a commonplace 
to remark that he could have made money in almost any 
occupation. Muir prosecuted him at the Old Bailey in 
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1922 when he was charged with receiving the proceeds of 
an ingeniously planned fraud upon a firm of London jewel 
dealers. As events turned out, it was the last occasion 
upon which the notorious “ Cammy ” had to stand at the 
Bar of Justice, excepting, of course, when the time came 
for him to go before his Maker to answer for his sins on 
this earth, and then possibly the punishment awarded him 
would be considerably more severe than that which any 
mortal judge could inflict. Even Muir himself, stern-faced 
and relentless, felt just a little sorrow when Grizard stood 
up in the dock to receive sentence on this momentous 
occasion. For momentous it was. While in prison awaiting 
trial a doctor had examined the king of the underworld 
and had pronounced sentence of death at an early date. 
He was then suffering from tuberculosis and diabetes in an 
aggravated form, and he did not receive the sentence of 
penal servitude that would have been his due. Instead 
he lived just long enough to be taken out of prison in a 
dying condition, when he was removed to his home and 
passed away soon afterwards. 

Grizard feared Sir Richard Muir more than he feared 
any other man in England and the time of it goes back to 
1913 when Grizard, with three other men, James Lockett, 
Simon Silverman and Leiser Gutwirth, were placed in the 
dock at the Old Bailey in connection with the sensational 
Hatton Garden pearl robbery of that year. There have 
been many clever and cunningly planned thefts of jewellery 
in the history of Hatton Garden but it is difficult to believe 
that human ingenuity allied to crooked cleverness could 
have brought off a coup de main with such striking success. 
It was a robbery that made history in the world of crime 
and the brains at the back of it were those of the redoubt- 
able “ Cammy ” Grizard. Here is the actual story of the 
drama as sketched out by Muir when he was called upon 
by the Treasury to decide what should be done. 

Mr. Max Mayer, a famous diamond and pearl merchant 
with an establishment at 88 Hatton Garden, a man with 
an international reputation for dealing in nothing but the 
finest jewels on earth, owned a necklace consisting of 
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sixty-one perfectly matched pearls which had taken over 
ten years to collect. 

The value of the necklace may be appreciated when I 
say that it was insured with Lloyd’s underwriters for 
£130,000, and naturally it was not an ornament for which 
a buyer could easily be found. 

Mayer had an agent in Paris, Henri Salomon, who had 
hopes of disposing of the necklace and had it sent to him 
by Mayer on June 20, 1913. Evidently Salomon did not 
succeed in finding a buyer and Mayer, having some one in 
London who might be tempted, wrote to his agent to 
return the necklace. On July 15 the necklace, contained 
in a leather case, together with two big drop pearls and 
one round pearl, were despatched from Paris by Mr. 
Salomon to Mr. Mayer’s London office by registered post. 
The box containing these wondrous jewels, wrapped in 
blue paper, sealed by Mr. Salomon and bearing Mr. 
Max Mayer’s initials “ M.M.,” was handed to the postal 
authorities in Paris in the usual manner. 

It may be thought strange that such a valuable con- 
signment of pearls should have been handed over to the 
care of the post office, but as a matter of fact jewel dealers 
all the world over have found this to be infinitely the safer 
method. A messenger carrying jewels to the value of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds is far more likely to be 
robbed than the post office, because he can be followed and 
attacked a dozen times in the course of a journey from one 
country to another. Also, parcels of jewellery sent through 
the post are readily insurable, which is not the case when 
a single individual has to be trusted. 

Dramatic events began to happen within a very short 
time of the despatch of the necklace from Paris. The 
following morning, July 16, Mr. Mayer received a letter 
from Salomon advising him that the pearls were on their 
way and by the same post the box supposed to contain 
them also arrived. 

Outwardly, at least, nothing had happened to it. It 
was sealed with the “M.M.” and Mr. Mayer opened it 
without a thought of the surprise in store for him. Imagine 
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his astonishment when instead of the pearls he found 
gracefully reposing on a wad of cotton wool eight cubes 
of French sugar wrapped in a fragment of the “ Echo de 
Paris ” of July 2nd! 

Consternation is but a mild word to describe Mayer’s 
feelings. As he told Muir, he nearly fainted when he 
realized what had happened, but without any undue waste 
of time he telephoned to the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment and spoke to the late Chief-Inspector Ward, who 
immediately rushed up to Hatton Garden and heard all 
that Mayer had to tell. It was little enough in all con- 
science, but one fact stood out with undeniable clarity 
and that was that skilful criminals had been at work and’ 
had pulled off a coup almost without parallel in the history 
of Scotland Yard. 

And yet, in a way, it was certain that such pearls would 
be of but little use to a gang of thieves, because they would 
be too well known to be easily got rid of. Their weight 
and their flaws were known wherever pearls were bought 
and sold, and if there was one thing more certain than 
another it was that the loss would be so extensively adver- 
tised that no dealer would take the risk of handling them. 
Henri Salomon immediately came over from Paris and in 
company with Mayer told the police exactly what had 
happened. He said that he had packed the pearls himself 
on the afternoon of July 15, and had taken a receipt from 
the post office in Paris for the package. 

Having eliminated Max Mayer and Henri Salomon from 
any possible carelessness or mistake, Chief-Inspector Ward 
took up the inquiries, and with the help of the Sireté in 
Paris oe making inquiries from the Calais Maritime 
Station where the sealed bags containing registered parcels 
had been handed over by the French post office. The 
packet which had contained the pearls was definitely 
traced through the East Central sorting office in London 
to Hatton Garden, and so far as could be ascertained every 
man who had handled it gave and received a receipt. It 
could not be discovered that any single individual had 
ever been alone with it and therefore the possibility of it 
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having been tampered with inside the post office could 
be more or less eliminated. No one seemed to have had 
the packet in his possession for more than a few seconds, 
certainly not for any longer time than was sufficient to 
check its arrival and pass it on in the ordinary course of 
events. Also, it seemed highly improbable that any 
employé of the post office would have any conception of 
the fortune that lay hidden inside. 

At Hatton Garden post office the packet had been given 
for delivery to a postman who had been thirty-two years 
in the service and, moreover, a man who had never been 
under any suspicion. This postman gave his receipt for 
the packet and after taking it out for delivery returned 
about his ordinary time and produced the acknowledgment 
for it from the commissionaire at Mr. Max Mayer’s office. 
Clearly, remarked Muir, when he was trying to get to the 
bottom of the mystery and decide how the prosecution 
should be conducted, the theft had not taken place in 
England. 

Further examination of the packet showed that the 
original seals, eight in number, which had been placed 
upon it in Paris by Salomon, had been added to on one side, 
in al] probability to hide the place where the paper around 
the packet had been slit, but the tampering passed un- 
noticed when the packet was received in Mr. Max Mayer’s 
office because all the additional seals were stamped “‘ M.M.” 

It was thought at one time that a clue to the mystery 
might be profitably explored when a post office sorter in 
the Dover-London train came forward and informed Chief- 
Inspector Ward that on July 16, while engaged in his 
work, he had noticed an unusual amount of wax on a 
small packet which had passed through his hands. But 
apparently this was nothing but a case of auto-suggestion 
because, as he was feign to confess when questioned by 
Ward, he had seen a photograph of the packet in the 
eee Further, he said that something like twelve 

undred registered packets were examined by him every 
day and it was just a little too much to expect that he 
could remember any particular one. So the mystery 
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remained as deep as ever and other avenues had to be 
explored. 

The police attached to the French post office were 
decidedly angry at the idea of any of their men being 
suspected of tampering with registered packets. They 
said that all their employés worked in cages and that no 
man for one single instant was ever out of sight of his 
fellows. They said, and no doubt quite truthfully, that 
if any of their sorters had attempted to reseal any packet 
the smell of the molten wax would be bound to reveal 
itself and thus give the game away at once. 

Muir and Travers Humphreys spent a most harassing 
time trying to solve the mystery. At this particular period 
they were in the same chambers and after vainly racking 
their brains for hours at a time Muir would say: 

“Come on, let’s go and get something to eat and then 
thrash it out again.” 

So far as they could discover, the pearls had not been 
stolen either in France or England and, if the testimony of 
the French and British post office authorities could be 
believed, then the pearls could not possibly have been 
stolen in either country! And yet there remained the 
undeniable fact that they had gone. Truly, a pretty 
problem for even Sherlock Holmes ! 

In the meantime, the underwriters with whom the pearls 
had been insured began to appreciate that it was time they 
took a hand in the proceedings. If the pearls were not 
recovered, it would only be a matter of time before Mr. 
Mayer would make a claim for {130,000, and with such a 
fortune at stake the offer of a substantial reward was about 
the likeliest means of recovering the missing jewels. 
Messrs. Price and Gibbs, the well-known assessors, were 
thereupon instructed to offer the sum of {10,000 for infor- 
mation that would lead to the finding of the pearls, and it 
18 NO exaggeration to say that this sensational offer was 
telegraphed from one end of the world to the other. A full 
description of the stolen property was extensively adver- 
tised, thus making it practically certain that the thieves 
would not be able to dispose of their plunder. Quite 
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obviously a gang of men had been concerned in such a 
cleverly planned robbery, and with the whole of the jewel- 
dealing world agog with excitement it stood to reason that 
only a short time would elapse before some clue would 
come to light. 

Early in August two diamond and pear! brokers of Paris, 
named Myer Cohen Quadratstein and Samuel Brand- 
statter, cousins, who naturally had been attracted by the 
enormous reward, got to hear—through those peculiar 
channels of information known in the jewel trade—that a 
man named Leiser Gutwirth, whom they had known for 
some years, held the secret of Max Mayer’s {130,000 pearl 
necklace. Quite evidently the pearls were burning a hole 
in some one’s pocket, or, more likely still, the thieves 
concerned in the coup were desperately anxious to realize 
on their plunder. Pearls by themselves, especially if they 
are of great size and value, are not negotiable security 
when they happen to be stolen. 

Brandstatter went to Antwerp, one of the biggest jewel- 
dealing centres in Europe, and there found Gutwirth, who 
greeted him warmly and dropped mysterious hints of a 
fortune to be made with ridiculous ease. On August 5, 
1913, three weeks after the Mayer pearls had disappeared, 
the secret was revealed. Gutwirth had the pearls for sale 
and Brandstatter, al] the time with his eye on the reward, 
cleverly tricked Gutwirth into believing that he might buy 
them. He offered Gutwirth five hundred thousand francs 
for them in French money, but that individual heatedly 
declined to accept what would have been {20,000 in 
English money for a necklace insured for £130,000. 

** You shall have it for a million francs,” he whispered. 
“ Also I shall want one hundred thousand francs for myself 
as acommission. It is not every day that you get a chance 
like this. Just think,” he went on speaking in low, tense 
tones, “it is a necklace for which you will easily get 
{100,000. For a million francs it is yours.” 

At that time, of course, the franc was at its par value 
and a million francs were worth in England {40,000. 

Brandstatter naturally declined to do a deal of such 
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magnitude then and there, but when he parted from 
Gutwirth it was with the assurance that he would buy the 
necklace after consulting his partner as to the price they 
should pay. He returned to Paris and a week later, on 
August 12, wrote from there to Gutwirth in London 
saying: “I am glad toinform you that I have a buyer for 
this article,” discreetly forbearing to mention what it was. 

One needs no particularly vivid imagination to visualize 
the gleeful feeling of the thieves in London at the idea of 
having found a buyer so easily. Promptly there came a 
letter to Paris from Gutwirth in which he asked Brand- 
statter to come over to London and to bring with him a 
million and a half francs, adding that he would meet him 
at the station on his arrival. 

Brandstatter and Quadratstein came to London together 
on August 13 ostensibly to satisfy themselves that the 
necklace offered by Gutwirth was actually the one stolen 
from Max Mayer, but in reality to see that it got back to 
its rightful owner and that they obtained the {10,000 
reward. When the two men arrived from Paris they were 
met by Gutwirth, the redoubtable “Cammy” Grizard 
and Simon Silverman, and without any undue beating 
about the bush the burning question was thrashed out. 
Brandstatter and Quadratstein naturally dwelt long and 
forcibly upon the grave risks attached to the deal and 
wound up by declaring that they would make no decision 
until they had actually seen the pearls and satisfied them- 
selves as to their genuineness. 

So, lo and behold, an appointment was made for the 
following day at a Lyons’ teashop in Holborn where 
Gutwirth, Grizard, Brandstatter and Quadratstein met. 
They sat down for a cup of coffee and had not been there 
long when another man came in and seated himself close 
by. Grizard, cool as a cucumber, with never a hint in his 
face of what was going to happen, took out a cigarette and 
asked the stranger fora match. The man felt in his pocket 
and threw over a box of matches. Grizard opened it and 
hey! presto, instead of matches, there was seen in the box 
three magnificent pearls lying on cotton wool. 
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‘There you are,” exclaimed Grizard, “what do you 
think of those ? ” 

What Brandstatter and Quadratstein did think need not 
be recorded here. They afterwards confessed to trembling 
all over, but concealing their emotion as best they could 
declared themselves satisfied that the three pearls were 
indeed part of Max Mayer’s property. They went off with 
Grizard and Gutwirth to have the pearls weighed and after 
that had been done, and the box sealed so that there should 
be no more trickery, the four men parted on the under- 
standing that the necklace would be bought and that now 
it was merely a matter of negotiating the price. 

Apart from the question of claiming the reward—which, 
after all, was quite a natural wish on their part—a good 
deal of credit is due to Brandstatter and Quadratstein for 
the clever fashion in which they succeeded for some days 
in keeping Grizard and his confederates free from suspicion 
that they were going to be trapped. Six days elapsed 
before the assessors, Messrs. Price & Gibbs, were informed 
of what had taken place, and that time was utilized by 
Brandstatter and Quadratstein definitely to assure them- 
selves that they knew where to lay hands on not three, but 
all the missing pearls. Various meetings between Quadrat- 
stein, Brandstatter, Gutwirth, Silverman and Grizard took 
place between August 16 and 25 and in the meantime the 
assessors had provided Brandstatter and Quadratstein 
with 100,000 francs in French notes with which to buy 
some of the pearls. Another man was introduced into 
the proceedings, a French jewel expert, named Spanier, 
who was to safeguard the interests of the under- 
writers. 

By this time Scotland Yard knew all about the affair 
and were only waiting for the opportunity to pounce upon 
the four men who were now definitely known to be in 
possession of the missing necklace. The men themselves 
were no good without the pearls and it was long odds that, 
if premature police action was taken, the pearls would 
disappear altogether and might never be found. So, for 
the time being, the C.I.D. men had to hold their hands, 
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although detectives were watching all four thieves morning, 
noon and night. 

A thrilling situation if you like! Grizard, notoriously 
the cleverest receiver in England, walking about day by 
day knowing full well that he was being watched and yet 
grimly determined not to lose the fortune within his grasp. 
Had he but known of the ingenious trap being laid for him 
he might have fled or have hidden the plunder for another 
day, but apparently greed had taken possession of him and 
he would not throw away the chance of selling the necklace 
to Brandstatter and Quadratstein. Those two individuals 
had played their parts so well that Grizard did not imme- 
diately suspect the trap being prepared for him. 

Came August 25 and with it another dramatic meeting 
at the now defunct First Avenue Hotel in Holborn, when 
the necklace and three other pearls mentioned in the 
beginning of the story were produced by Grizard. There 
were five men at this meeting, Quadratstein, Brandstatter, 
Grizard, Silverman and Spanier, and after a good deal of 
talk Spanier, who had been introduced as the man putting 
up the money, bought the three odd pearls for 100,000 
francs and paid for them in the French bank-notes thought- 
fully provided by Messrs. Price & Gibbs. Of that fact 
Grizard was blissfully unaware or he might not have 
grabbed them so avariciously as he did. The numbers of 
the notes had already been taken. 

There could be no doubt that the necklace produced at 
the meeting belonged to Mr. Max Mayer, but even then it 
was a delicate matter to obtain possession of it. The 
underwriters would not sanction any arrests before the 
opportunity of recovering the pearls finally disappeared 
and therefore it remained to continue the negotiations for 
the purchase of the necklace itself. Further meetings took 
place between the thieves and the supposed buyers, while 
all the time cleverly disguised detectives from Scotland 
Yard were maintaining a day and night surveillance. 

Grizard, of course, was not without fears of double 
dealing. At the time of the original meeting in the First 
Avenue Hotel he compelled Brandstatter and Quadrat- 
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stein to remain for five minutes in the room while he got 
away with the pearl necklace and the 100,000 francs in 
bank-notes. Further negotiations became very difficult 
because Grizard recognized a detective who had been 
watching him for some time past and he realized then that 
he would have to close with the two men from Paris quickly 
or everything would be lost. He endeavoured to counter- 
act the danger by enlisting the services of an ex-convict 
who knew nearly all the detectives in London and who 
could give him warning when he was being followed, and 
between the pair of them there was arranged a code of 
signals by which Grizard would know when to apprehend 
danger. 

What a masterpiece of plot and counter-plot! Grizard 
at this time came to the conclusion that Brandstatter and 
Quadratstein were trying to trap him and so he made 
arrangements to send the necklace to Amsterdam by two 
men who in return for a commission of {10,000 promised 
to dispose of it for {40,000. But his confederates would 
not let the necklace out of their possession and the situation 
began to grow desperate. It was emphatically the moment 
for-quick action and Scotland Yard came to the conclusion 
that they would arrest Grizard, Gutwirth, Silverman and 
Lockett, hoping that the necklace would be found upon 
them. 

They knew of Grizard’s spy and once more subterfuge 
had to be resorted to. A C.I.D. officer was disguised in the 
uniform of an ordinary police constable! The average 
crook, of course, takes no notice of uniform men, rightly 
considering that” their acquaintance with professional 
criminals is not often extensive. So it happened that a 
young detective disguised as a constable was able to follow 
Grizard, Silverman and Lockett along Holborn on Septem- 
ber 2, keeping on their track until the three men met 
together in the British Museum Tube Station, evidently 
for the purpose of discussing their momentous affairs in a 
place ot ie they would evoke no particular notice. 

The moment arrived. The three thieves had just joined 
up when suddenly from nowhere there sprang a posse of 
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detectives, who seized their prey and after a terrific struggle 
got the handcuffs on them and took them off to Bow Street 
amid the gaping stares of a huge crowd which collected 
within the space of a few seconds. At Bow Street all of 
them were immediately searched when, to the horror of 
the officers in the case, Max Mayer’s necklace could not be 
found. The clothing of the prisoners was turned inside 
out—not a trace of the missing pearls. Later in the day 
Gutwirth was arrested and the houses of all four men 
searched from top to bottom, still without result. In the 
meantime the prisoners had been charged with stealing 
and receiving the necklace, and what had at first been a 
tremendous public sensation now developed into an even 
more astounding state of affairs. The world rang with the 
news that the {130,000 necklace could not be found. 

On September 16, exactly a fortnight after the arrests, 
a piano-back maker, named Horn, happened to be pro- 
ceeding along St. Paul’s Road, Finsbury, when he espied 
a matchbox lying in the gutter. He picked it up, naturally 
not expecting to find anything more than matches, but on 
opening it to his intense amazement it proved to contain 
pearls, which Horn, knowing no better, mistook for 
imitation. He went off to the nearest police station and 
handed in the matchbox and its contents as lost property 
and, horrors of horrors, the police duly registered the pearls 
as imitation, little realizing that they were worth over 
£100,000. 

They were sent off in the ordinary course of events to 
the Lost Property Office at Scotland Yard, where they 
might never have been recognized had not an officer con- 
cerned in the case chanced to see them. Sir Basil Thomson, 
then the Chief of the Criminal] Investigation Department, 
immediately communicated with Mr. Mayer, with the 
result that they were at once identified. How they had 
got into the gutter at Finsbury was discovered shortly 
afterwards. Mrs. Lockett, the wife of one of the four 
prisoners, had thrown them away the moment she heard 
that her husband had been arrested and, but for the for- 
tuitous chance of being found by Horn, they might have 
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been crushed under the heel of some passer-by and ruined 
beyond all reparation. At all events the overjoyed Max 
Mayer got back most of his pearls, leaving it for the police 
to deal with the miscreants responsible for all the trouble. 


In explaining exactly how the robbery took place it 
should first be borne in mind that Grizard and his con- 
federates never expected to get a pearl necklace worth a 
fabulous amount of money. They had hoped that Mr. 
Mayer would receive a big consignment of diamonds which 
would not have taken them one-quarter the time to dispose 
of. Pearls cannot be altered, but diamonds can be recut 
and altered to almost any shape, losing, of course, a certain 
amount of value in the process. Had it been diamonds 
instead of pearls Grizard and his associates would never 
have been brought to book because there would not have 
been the slightest difficulty in getting rid of them. 

The originator of the scheme was Grizard, who knew 
that Mr. Mayer received many valuable consignments of 
jewels from Paris and made arrangements to intercept one 
of them. His confederate Silverman took an office at 
101 Hatton Garden close to Mr. Mayer’s place and began 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the postmen on the beat. 
He came to know them so well that one of the men, by the 
name of Nevill, intentionally or otherwise, gave Silverman 
the opportunity of taking a wax impression of the seals 
which were to be found on packages addressed to Mr. Max 
Mayer. 

Some little time afterwards, when the robbery had taken 
place and when the four suspects were under constant sur- 
veillance, a diemaker named Gordon came forward to 
inform the police that he had been engaged by Silverman 
to make a seal of boxwood from a wax impression con- 
sisting of the letters ““M.M.” He identified Silverman 
before the arrests actually took place and thus definitely 
cleared up any doubt as to where the robbery had been 
planned. 
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From that time of the discovery the whole plot could be 
traced backwards. On the morning of the robbery the 
postman who had been entrusted with the delivery of the 
necklace went to Silverman’s office at 101 Hatton Garden 
prior to calling at No. 88, and while there, either through 
sheer negligence or mere stupidity, allowed Silverman the 
opportunity to open the original packet and substitute the 
on of sugar which were subsequently found by Mr. 

ayer. 

Tt would be quite possible, of course, to have effected 
the substitution within a minute or two and to keep the 
postman in conversation all the time. 

However, the postman succeeded in proving to the 
satisfaction of the police that he knew nothing about the 
robbery, and so he escaped from what might have been 
rather a serious ordeal. 

In due course the four prisoners made their appearance 
in the dock at the Old Bailey, and in view of the com- 
plicated nature of the case Muir drafted the indictment in 
a comprehensive manner which would leave no loop-hole 
of escape. 

The prisoners were charged with stealing and receiving 
while in course of transmission by post, that is, while the 

acket was in the possession of the English post office. 

hey were also indicted for simple larceny and receiving, 
l.e., Stealing and receiving in England but when not in the 
possession of the post office. Furthermore, with receiving 
and having in their possession the pearls knowing them to 
have been stolen abroad. 

Muir had waited many years for ‘‘ Cammy ” Grizard and 
he did not mean to let slip the opportunity which had now 
come. He drafted the indictment in order to cover every 
possible alternative, but in doing so he was faced with the 
rule of the law (at that time) which prevented more than 
one felony being charged in one indictment. He could 
have charged the various alternatives in separate indict- 
ments, but if for instance the prisoners had oes tried on 
the charge of stealing while in the custody of the English 
post office, and counsel for the defence succeeded in proving 
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to the satisfaction of the jury that the pearls had in fact 
been stolen in France, or after they had been delivered to 
Mr. Mayer’s office, then they would have been entitled to 
be acquitted, and could not have been retried on any other 
indictment, as that would have been charging them a 
second time for stealing the same property, which would 
have enabled their counsel successfully to set up the plea 
of autrefors acqutt. 

Muir having decided to risk the indictment in the form 
in which he had drafted it, the defence raised objections 
and the judge (Mr. Justice Lawrence) hesitated for some 
time before he decided that Muir’s comprehensive form of 
indictment should stand. The trial proceeded as originally 
drafted by Muir and the jury convicted on the first two 
counts, accepting the view advanced by the prosecution 
that the theft took place while the packet was in the 
custody of the English post office. 

What an interesting little quartette the prisoners were 
became known when they stood up in the dock to receive 
sentence, and a detective officer entered the witness-box 
to tell the judge what Scotland Yard knew about them: 
Grizard, an associate of criminals, for years known to the 
police as a dangerous receiver, sentenced in 1899 for theft, 
acquitted at the Old Bailey in 1903 for receiving, convicted 
in 1910 for harbouring a receiver; Lockett, convicted in 
both America and Italy for theft, and in 1906 sentenced at 
Liverpool to five years’ penal servitude for burglary ; 
Silverman and Gutwirth, both Austrian Jews, and notorious 
associates of burglars and thieves. Mr. Justice Lawrence 
(afterwards Lord Trevethin) passed sentence of seven 
years’ penal servitude in the case of Lockett and Grizard, 
five years in the case of Silverman, and eighteen months in 
the case of Gutwirth. And thus ended the most amazing 
robbery ever carried out in England. 


Muir had previously prosecuted Grizard on two other 
occasions when the police knew full well that he had 
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received the proceeds of some burglaries, and when the 
pearl case came along he threw his entire energies into it 
to make certain that his old opponent would not beat him 
again. He always looked upon the Hatton Garden case 
as one of his outstanding successes, and throughout his 
long career at the Bar he never felt greater pleasure than 
when the jury came into court with their verdict of guilty, 
making it certain that Grizard would at last go to penal 
servitude. 

There had been a previous occasion, in 1909, when 
Grizard planned another wonderful robbery. A French 
jewel dealer, Frederick Goldschmidt, who had been 
followed by Grizard’s spies for some weeks, arrived in 
London with about {60,000 worth of pearls and other 
precious stones in his possession. Mr. Goldschmidt went 
to wash his hands after lunching at the Café Monico, 
placing his bag beside him, when suddenly it was snatched 
up and in the twinkling of an eye disappeared. He made 
a dash for the thief, but a confederate got in his way and 
before he could get even another sight of his property it 
had disappeared for good. Two men, named Grimshaw 
and Higgins, both notorious thieves, were subsequently 
a on their trial for the theft, while all the time it was 

nown that the notorious “ Cammy ” Grizard had received 
the stolen jewels. Muir prosecuted in this case for the 
Commissioner of Police and worked untiringly on the case 
for many weeks in the hope that the thieves might turn 
King’s Evidence against Grizard. But it proved to be a 
vain hope. 

In his way, Grizard possessed a very strong character 
and in the underworld at least he was looked upon as a man 
who could always be trusted. In another instance he was 
known to have received the proceeds of a {5000 robbery 
from one of Muir’s oldest friends, Mr. Vaughan Morgan. 
The butler in the house appears to have made the acquain- 
tance of Grizard after he had abandoned domestic service 
and set up in business in the West End of London as a 
bookmaker. Things went badly with him and Grizard 
concocted a cunning plot to rob Mr. Morgan with the aid 

L 
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of a manservant in the house addicted to betting. Between 
the three of them, they got {5000 worth of jewellery, or 
rather Grizard got it. Muir made strenuous efforts to find 
evidence against him for receiving the property, but he 
was too cunning and for the time being escaped. The 
seven years’ penal servitude imposed upon Grizard in the 
Hatton Garden pearl robbery proved of no avail. Imme- 
diately after his release he came under suspicion of being 
concerned in many other clever conspiracies, and in 
October, 1922, Muir again prosecuted him at the Old — 
for a fraud upon a firm of diamond merchants in whic 
{10,000 worth of precious stones were obtained. Muir 
knew when the case came before his old friend Sir Henry 
Dickens, the Common Serjeant of London, that the 
greatest of all jewel thieves had at last come to the end of 
his tether. 

However, Grizard met his fate with philosophic resigna- 
tion ; and on seeing him sentenced for the last time, taking 
his punishment without a murmur, Muir afterwards 
expressed himself as being more than a little sorry that a 
man of Grizard’s undoubted abilities should have devoted 
his talent to such misguided purpose. 


CHAPTER VII 


“‘ Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measur’d by my soul : 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
WATTS. 


NLY the people who knew Muir intimately under- 
OC) stood how much he owed his success at the Bar to 
his brother Burleigh. The latter, who had been afflicted 
with lameness early in life, found it impossible to go into 
court to any extent, instead devoting himself to drafting 
in chambers with only an occasional appearance in the 
Chancery Courts. But, nevertheless, Burleigh Muir was 
a wonderfully sound lawyer and a man whose opinions 
were readily sought in the Middle Temple. 

When Richard Muir commenced his practice at the Bar, 
his brother spent many long evenings with him coaching 
him with his cases and there can be no doubt that it was 
largely due to Burleigh Muir’s efforts that Richard became 
the greatest criminal lawyer in England. Muir himself 
continually said that most of his earlier cases were won for 
him by his brother. 

Burleigh Muir, a bachelor, lived for many years in 
chambers in Pump Court and hardly a day passed that his 
brother did not visit him. The affection between the two 
men was known throughout the whole legal profession and 
some years afterwards, when Burleigh Muir had a bad fall 
and could not get about at all, Richard specially took a 
house for him at Sydenham, where he himself was then 
living, so that he might be able to visit him of a night after 
the day’s work was over. 

Richard Muir served his apprenticeship in the law with 
the late Sir Forrest Fulton, who afterwards became the 
Recorder of London, and at the end of his time he remained 
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on in Fulton’s chambers in Fountain Court. Like Fulton, 
he joined the South-Eastern Circuit and also the Herts 
and Essex Sessions. It was here that he really made his 
start. He “devilled” a few cases for Fulton and the 
irreproachable manner in which he did them soon attracted 
the attention of the local solicitors. 

Occasionally, he picked up a few little briefs at the Old 
Bailey. When Forrest Fulton became the Common 
Serjeant of London in 1892 Muir had come to be lcoked 
upon in Hertford and Essex as onc of the rising men of the 
Bar and it was no surprise that he kept on Fulton’s 
chambers. Gradually his practice increased, as it did at 
the Old Bailey and the since defunct North London 
Sessions, where among his professional colleagues there 
was a tall, good-looking young man known then as 
E. M. Hall, and more popularly known to-day as Sir 
Edward Marshall Hall, K.C. In after years Muir and 
Marshall Hall became the giants of the Criminal Bar, Muir 
as Senior Crown prosecutor and Marshall Hall easily the 
most brilliant advocate for a defence ever known. 

In a comparatively short space of time Muir found 
himself briefed in practically every case which took place 
at the Hertford, St. Albans, Chelmsford and West Ham 
Sessions, briefs small in themselves but forming invaluable 
experience. It was in these times that he formed the 
friendship of Mr. C. E. (now Sir Charles) Longmore, the 
Clerk of the Peace for Hertford. The friendship between 
the two men lasted right up to Muir’s death. He did a 
considerable amount of work for Sir Charles Longmore’s 
firm, not only in criminal actions, but also in civil cases. 

As late as 1909, when he was almost at the top of his 
fame as a criminal lawyer, he appeared with the late Mr. 
Danckwerts, K.C., for the Hertfordshire County Council 
against the Great Eastern Railway in an action in the High 
Court, and afterwards in the Court of Appeal, in connection 
with the repairs of bridges. Oddly enough, the Great 
Eastern Railway were very good clients of his in those 
early days when he practised at the local courts. It was 
also in these days that he formed the friendship of C. E. 
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Jones, who for a great many years has been the leader of 
those Sessions. Jones and he almost shared the work at 
one period. At the time of his death Muir was Recorder 
of Colchester, Jones being Recorder of Saffron Walden 
and Maldon. Jones, too, appeared in almost every case 
tried before Muir. Although the latter was said to be very 
slow with his work at the Bar, he made an admirable 
judge, and if he thought Jones was unduly labouring a 
point, he would look up sharply, pull off his glasses, and 
say, “‘ Really, Mr. Jones,” in a way which used to convulse 
people who knew of the friendship between the two men. 
But a few minutes later they could be seen strolling along 
the High Street together usually to lunch at the Cups 
Hotel. 

With his reputation growing, Muir began to be more 
sought after in London. Harry Wilson of Bow Street, then 
one of the principal criminal lawyers in London, and 
Solomon Myers, a City solicitor who also possessed a large 
criminal practice, were his principal clients in those days. 
Mr. Myers was a very generous man, as well as one who 
would go to any amount of trouble for the benefit of his 
clients. He had great faith in Muir, and often he would 
say to Muir’s clerk (of those davs): “ If you get the old 
man to do this for me, and they get off, Pll give you an 
order on my tailor for a new suit” (or perhaps a hat or 
overcoat), and he always kept his word. 

Muir was so successful for him that half his clerk’s 
clothes were provided by Mr. Myers, indeed they used to 
be called after the various cases, such as ‘‘ The Castle 
Suit ” (from the name of a receiving case in which Muir 
secured an acquittal), or the hat or the overcoat. 
Gradually Muir’s practice grew until, there being a vacany 
for Treasury Counsel at the North London Sessions, he 
received the appointment. He was the holder of that 
office for quite a short period, during which, however, he 
showed considerable promise, for a year or two afterwards 
he was appointed to a vacancy which had arisen at the 
Old Bailey. And yet, curiously enough, crime did not in 
the first place make Muir’s reputation in the law. Walnuts, 
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above everything else in the world, first brought fame and 
fortune to the man who subsequently became the most 
formidable figure at the Criminal Bar. Perhaps it was not 
inappropriate : Muir was proverbially a hard nut to crack. 
‘The Walnut Case,” as it is still known, developed into a 
matter of national importance, and in the end a Bench of 
no fewer than eleven judges sat to get to the kernel of 
the matter. 

Mr. John Williams Dennis, a member of the well-known 
Covent Garden firm of W. Dennis & Sons, who afterwards 
became known as “ The Potato King,” had been summoned 
before a magistrate for having sold certain walnuts which 
were at the time of such sale unwholesome and unfit for the 
food of man. On October 11, 1893, the defendant as broker 
had received a consignment of ‘‘ Grenoble” walnuts for 
sale on behalf of a foreign owner. On Saturday, October 21, 
ten bags of these walnuts were sold to a man named Lyons. 
Later that day when Lyons got them to his shop he found 
that the greater portion of the walnuts was bad. He 
endeavoured to return them to Dennis’s firm, but found 
that they were closed. He afterwards tried to find a 
sanitary inspector but it was not until the Monday (23rd) 
that he was able to do so. On that day the inspector 
seized the walnuts and took them before a magistrate at 
the Southwark Police Court, who made an order for their 
condemnation. 

Proceedings against Dennis followed, Muir being in- 
structed for the defence by Mr. Harry Wilson, who had 
been one of his earliest clients and was almost a lifelong 
friend. Muir took the view that the magistrate would be 
sure to convict and advised the defendant to exercise the 
right he had of going for trial before a jury. This he did 
and the case duly came before the Chairman of the London 
Sessions. In his defence Muir relied on a notice which had 
been posted over the pay box of Dennis’s premises, stating, 
““. . . packages of either fruit or vegetables, the contents 
of which may partly prove unsound .. . are sold on the 
express condition that the ‘ Buyers’ sort the said contents 
and destroy the unsound portion before being offered to 
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the public,” submitting that this relieved Dennis of 
responsibility. | 

The Chairman of the Court ruled against this argument 
and the jury found a verdict of “ Guilty.” Muir applied 
for a case to be stated for the consideration of the Court 
of Crown Cases Reserved (the predecessor of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal), which was done. The case first came 
on for hearing before five judges, but a difference of 
opinion rose and thereupon a special court consisting of 
eleven judges sat to rehear it. Muir was led by Sir Henry 
James, Q.C. (afterwards Lord James of Hereford) and 
Mr. Finlay, Q.C. (the present Viscount Finlay of Nairn), 
while George Elliott represented the prosecution. 

The court by a majority of ten (Kennedy, Grantham, 
Cave, Hawkins, Charles, Lawrence, Wright, Vaughan- 
Williams, Collins and Bruce, J.J.) to one (Mathews, J.) 
eventually decided that the conviction should be quashed 
and upheld Muir’s original contention. His handling of 
this case soon gained for him a practice in a similar class 
of work. In almost every instance in which Covent Garden 
firms were concerned, Muir was for some years afterwards 
engaged for them. He was also briefed for the prosecution 
In a great many cases for the Borough Councils. A few 
years later, too, he settled the Conditions of Sale, which, 
with perhaps a few alterations, are in use in Covent Garden 
market to the present day. 

Very few people of to-day realize that it is owing to 
Muir that music can now be bought in the cheap editions 
which have become so popular throughout the United 
Kingdom. At the end of the nineteenth and early in the 
present century it was possible walking through a public 
market to see stalls selling copies of all the popular songs 
of the moment for quite a small sum, usually about six- 
pence. In busy shopping centres on a Saturday night, too, 
hawkers could be seen both in London and the provinces 
retailing these copies to passers-by and singing the songs 
to the tune of a barrel organ. 

The price of these songs in the music shops ranged from 
half a crown upwards, and it was not surprising therefore 
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that they found a ready market. Publishers soon found 
their sales dropping off, and the composers also discovered 
that owing to these cheap copies they could not obtain 
such good prices for their compositions. 

The practice grew alarmingly ; no sooner was a song 
issued than a cheap edition found its way to the street 
markets. The publishers formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation, and sought to have the law amended so as to deal 
with these “ pirates.” They succeeded in getting passed 
through Parliament the Musical (Summary Proceedings) 
Copyright Act, 1902, which gave power for the pirated 
works to be seized on the application of an agent of the 
owner of the copyright. 

Agents were appointed and these men hunted down the 
hawkers. For two or three years it was a game of hide 
and seek. Seldom have goods been distributed more 
cunningly than were these pirated works. The master 
mind of the concern was as clever a general as ever com- 
manded an army in the field. Seizure after seizure took 
place, but the game was apparently so profitable that 
Immediately one lot had been confiscated another supply 
mysteriously appeared on the streets. The agents, too, had 
by this time become well known to the gang and were 
compelled to adopt various disguises for the purpose of 
catching their prey. 

One fatal defect of the Act of 1902, however, was that 
it did not provide for the seizure of the printing plant and 
blocks for those works, and although the agents of the 
publishers were after a time successful in locating the 
source of supplies they had no remedy against the culprit 
under that Act except to seize the copies actually printed. 
That being realized, the Music Publishers’ Association, of 
which Mr. William Boosey (of Chappell & Co.) was one of 
the leading movers, instructed their solicitor to take the 
opinion of Muir as to what could de done. Muir advised 

t the principals should be located and charged with 
conspiracy to print sheets of copyright music without the 
consent of the publisher, and also for a conspiracy to 
defraud the proprietors of the various copyrights and to 
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deprive them of the profits arising therefrom, in legal 
language, a Common Law conspiracy. 

Steps were taken in this direction, and in the securing 
of the necessary evidence yeoman service was rendered by 
a clerk, who almost day and night—more often than not 
disguised—worked with the publishers’ agents to secure 
what Muir thought was necessary to prove the case. In 
the end they obtained the required evidence and a number 
of the principals were arrested, including a man named 
Bokenham, who was alleged to have been one of the 
printers. A large number of plates and copies of such 
favourites as “ The Merry Widow Waltz,” “‘ Thora,” “ It’s 
a different girl again,” “ By the side of the Zuyder Zee,” 
‘Dear Heart,” and “‘ Gates of the West ” were seized. 

The trial took place at the Old Bailey in 1905 and a con- 
viction was obtained. In view of it being the first case of 
its kind, the Common Serjeant only bound over the 
defendants. That he did not realize that the class of man 
he had before him or the profitable nature of the business 
was evident from the fact that within a few weeks the 
copies of pirated music were again on sale in ever-increasing 
quantities. The publishers again set about obtaining 
evidence and, on Muir having considered it and advised 
proceedings, a number of men were arrested and tried 
before the late Mr. Justice Walton at the Leeds Assizes, 
and sentenced to varying small terms of imprisonment. 

In the meantime Muir had drafted a Bill for presentation 
to Parliament on behalf of the publishers. In a somewhat 
modified form it became the Musical Copyright Act, 1906. 
It provided various penalties and made provision for the 
arrest of hawkers of “ pirated music ” without a warrant, 
and it also remedied the defect of the 1902 Act by bringing 
the plates used for the printing within the power of seizure. 

With this weapon fe agents of the publishers hunted 
the hawkers. They were fined one after another, and the 
success obtained largely stopped the sale in London. That 
being so, the heads of the concern turned their attention to 
the provinces. It was not so easy to deal with hawkers 
spread over the country as in London, especially as they 
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were one day to be found in one town and on the next day 
in another, perhaps miles away. That being so, Muir was 
again consulted and he advised that efforts should be made 
to trace who was printing these copies. 

The publishers had their suspicions that the printer was 
their old friend, Bokenham, who had been bound over in 
the previous London case. One or two arrests in the 
provinces brought evidence which confirmed this suspicion, 
and after some very difficult work it was found that 
Bokenham and his partner, Clarke, were undoubtedly 
concerned, while a man named Kidd was the principal 
distributing agent. These three men and three hawkers 
were duly arrested. Nearly 20,000 copies of pirated music 
were seized, and over 100 sets of plates. Having been 
committed for trial, the men came before the Common 
Serjeant in December, 1907. They were all convicted. 
Bokenham was sentenced to six months, his partner 
Clarke to five months, while the three hawkers each 
received six months. 

With this conviction the trade practically ceased, and 
after a long struggle the publishers and composers came 
into their own again. But the pirates did the public a 
good turn in the end, for the publishers, realizing that the 
public wanted their music cheaper, cut their prices con- 
siderably, so that to-day one can buy for the nimble 
sixpence songs that once cost half a crown. 

The Central Criminal Court, more popularly known 
as the Old Bailey, to-day holds a world-wide reputation 
for the ideal administration of criminal law, and there 
is no doubt whatever that much of this came about 
through the unending efforts of Muir and a few other 
men, who endeavoured to put the Old Bailey on the same 
dignified footing as the other courts of the Jand. That 
they succeeded is plainly evident, and at the present time 
there are no criminal courts throughout the wnole world 
which bear a better name than the four which comprise 
the Old Bailey. 

In the old building, demolished in 1907, the Bar did not 
bear a very good reputation. There were then a good many 
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of the older generation who kept up the traditions of the 
past. After the luncheon adjournment many of them 
were in the habit of adjourning to the Barristers Clerks’ 
room and drinking bottles of port or whisky. Many of 
them as they left the building were not in an absolute 
state of sobriety, and often ran into the judges on the 
stairs, which resulted in frequent complaints. 

In addition to this, old-fashioned barristers’ clerks were 
notorious for “‘ touting ” and often brought the profession 
into contempt. It was due to complaints about what used 
to take place in their room in the Old Bailey that the one 
in the new building was provided with a glass side so that 
every part of it could be seen from the corridor. It was 
rather hard on the clerks because as a whole they were of 
the new school (which has by this time completely replaced 
those of the past who sought and got their work in public- 
houses), for the principal delinquents were the barristers 
themselves. Sir Charles Mathews, the then leader of the 
Criminal Bar, would make protests, but took little interest 
in the affairs of the Bar Mess. When he left to become 
Director of Public Prosecutions, Muir became ex-officio 
Chairman of the Bar Mess by virtue of his being the Senior 
Treasury Counsel, and at once set about to remedy this 
state of affairs. 

The fact that he did so and brought about its present 
efficient condition must be a lasting memorial to his name. 
He always made great efforts to attend their meetings, 
many of which were held in his own chambers, although 
often he was the only Treasury Counsel present, despite 
his entreaties to the others to attend. 

He ruled them with a rod of iron, and invariably got 
what he wanted. Sometimes when he was quite unable 
to be present one of the older school would perhaps get a 
resolution carried which was known to be against Muir’s 
views, but Muir would be present himself at the next one 
and the offending resolution would be rescinded. 

No one who has known the Bar at the Central Criminal 
Court in the two buildings cannot but appreciate the 
difference there 1s at the present day. Many of the young 
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men who are now enjoying prosperous careers made their 
start at the Old Bailey. Muir used to encourage them to 
join, and would tell them that the Old Bailey was the 
finest school in the world to learn the Law of Evidence. 
Nowadays young men join the Old Bailey Bar Mess at the 
rate of over a hundred a year, but only a very small pro- 
portion remain there to practise regularly. They come to 
get the training Muir so often advised and then drift away 
to other branches of the profession. 

Muir could not tolerate anything that was the least bit 
“shady.” When he came to rule over the Bar Mess at the 
C.C.C. there were many practices in vogue to which he put 
a stop. More than one barrister in those days was in the 
habit of accepting work direct from lay clients themselves 
(“In Person ” work it was called), instead of thrcugh the 
intervention of a solicitor. Muir soon altered this by 
making it a rule of the Mess that no one should accept an 
“1.P.” defence for more than {1 3s. 6d. One or two tried 
to flout the rule, but the penalty for disregard was increased 
and soon the custom died a natura] death. Perhaps there 
is an echo of it at the present day where a barrister, if he 
is approached by a lay client direct, has an arrangement 
with a solicitor to send him what is known as a back sheet 
for a nominal fee, which the barrister pays to the solicitor. 
This is, however, confined to one or two men and with the 
demise of these the practice is not likely to be revived. 

There was also a custom of men coming up in the dock 
and asking for a dock brief, which meant that by paying 
{1 3s. 6d. they could obtain the services of any counsel 
‘agp to defend them, mentioning a particular barrister 

y name. This got to Muir’s knowledge; he caused 
inquiries to be made through the Prison Commissioners, 
and it became obvious that certain warders were in the 
habit of recommending certain barristers. Muir put a 
Stop to this practice by getting a rule passed that any 
barrister guilty of such conduct should be deprived of 
the “ Soup ”—as the Court Briefs are called—for a definite 
period. 

It meant a considerable financial loss to those concerned ; 
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but it brought about the desired reform—though not until 
at least one member had been suspended. 

Winking at prisoners who had made such an application 
was afterwards resorted to by some of the incorrigibles, 
but Muir hunted most of them down. For touting among 
prisoners’ relations in the Main Hall, he also caused another 
erring member to be suspended. 

There can be no doubt that at the date of Muir’s death 
the Old Bailey held as high a position in the ranks of the 
profession as any of the other courts, and it is to be hoped 
that those who succeed him will see that it never returns 
to the dark days which disgraced the old building. It was 
largely due to Muir—in fact, he gave the greater portion 
of the cost himself—that the Bar Mess erected in the main 
hall of the building a memorial tablet to those members of 
it that fell in the Great War. On that tablet appears the 
name of Muir’s only son. 

In many respects Muir was one of the most remarkable 
men of his time. No barrister can ever be really great 
unless he is the fortunate possessor of a high-class memory 
and Muir’s memory was undoubtedly phenomenal. He 
never forgot anything: facts imprinted themselves upon 
his brain and remained there, however complicated, ready 
to be summoned at any moment to assist him. 

His next greatest asset was clear and lucid thought, 
coupled with the automatic power of arrangement in his 
mind of all essential matters, in logical, and generally in 
chronological order. 

Then there was his deeply rooted love of order. His 
papers, masses and masses of them, were always arranged 
In the exact order in which he would be likely to require 
them. They were all numbered, and in really big cases 
they were indexed. The result was that he was the only 
man in a long and complicated trial who could at any 
moment produce any paper required for reference or 
examination, and without the least delay or excitement. 

Lord Justice Bankes once referred to Muir by saying 
that he was the most thorough man in England. The 
reference was to his love of detail, and to his carefulness 
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in noting everything that might or might not be required, 
to the meticulous care with which he prepared his note of 
a case, to his preparations for a great cross-examination, 
to the many coloured notes he took of the evidence as it 
was given, to the significance of the use of four or five 
different coloured pencils and to the unsparing thought 
and labour he gave in the preliminary consideration and 
preparation of a case. 

It was during the sittings of the Royal Commission on 
the Metropolitan Police that Bankes, K.C., as he was then, 
made this remark. Bankes and Muir appeared for the 
Commissioner of Police in a hearing of very great length 
and complexity. Muir had every point at call in his mind. 
‘He had got up the case for the police with his usual 
thoroughness and had forgotten nothing. He produced 
any document required in a few seconds and never let his 
leader ask for any information or any reference in vain. 
Bankes used to come down after a hard day in the High 
Courts, exhausted and perchance bored. He would 
whisper a moment to Muir, receive all he wanted in a few 
ord: or a document or two, get up, and deliver a crushing 
cross-examination, and disappear until the next evening, 
when he would with his usual brilliancy repeat the per- 
formance. And he said he owed 1t all to Muir’s thorough- 
ness. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Sir Richard was 
his industry. He never seemed to take any relaxation. 
Always the first to arrive in chambers and always the last 
to leave, he never went home without work of some 
description. He never dined out or went to the theatre. 
He hardly ever read anything except work and the daily 

apers. In a word, he really lived for his profession and 
fad no time for pleasure. Vacations at the Criminal Bar 
are a very different thing to those enjoyed by the rest of 
the profession. Muir only got a month in the summer, a 
week at Easter, and a few odd days, such as Bank Holidays, 
but even these were not always free from work. 

Every month there was the relentless rush of work at 
the Central Criminal Court. Briefs poured in for these 
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Sessions upon a man already almost snowed under with 
other work. 

It was at such times, when many a man would have 
cracked, that Muir braced himself for a great effort. His 
day would begin at chambers before 10 a.m., would be 
filled with work in court until § p.m., after which he would 
be occupied with conferences until 7 p.m., and would be 
left with a mass of papers to open for the first time and 
digest ready for the morrow. 

At 7 ae A when he ought to have been completely 
exhausted, he would telephone home to say he was working 
late, and would go out and snatch a hasty meal, return, 
and work up to the time for the last train. Next day he 
would arrive in court, fresh, healthy-looking, with clear 
eyes, unclouded brain, brisk and debonair, alert in mind 
and body, although he could not have got to bed before 
2 a.m.—and he never slept really well. 

Such a life can only be led by those with unusual strength 
both of mind and body, and these he certainly had in full 
measure. There are many men at the Bar who work just 
as hard, but there are few who get so little holiday or 
relaxation as Muir did. Nor did he enjoy the soothing 
influence of tobacco, for he never smoked, nor of alcohol, 
for he hardly ever drank it. Muir’s friends often told him 
he was killing himself, that such a life was not worth living, 
and that he was a mere slave to work, without pleasure in 
existence beyond work. His complete calm of mind under 
all circumstances was a great help in saving him from the 
effects of worry and overwork. He was magnificently 
unperturbed at all times, or he appeared so. This means a 
slow pulse and a capacity to bear much more than the 
average man is intended to bear without collapse. 

Muir could go through a long and complicated case from 
beginning to end almost without assistance, as fresh on 
the last day as the first, though a story is still in existence 
about him fainting one very hot day in one of the corridors 
of the Old Bailey. Fellow-barristers and police officials 


rushed to his assistance and carried him upstairs to apply 
restoratives. 
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_ “ What’s the matter with Muir?” asked a Treasury 
Counsel of a well-known lawyer renowned for his spirited 
defences when he happened to find himself in conflict with 
Muir. “ Has he really fainted ? ” 

“* Yes,” was the reply, “‘ one of his prisoners has just been 
acquitted ! ” 

Ithough so often opposed to one another, Muir and 
Marshall Hall were the greatest friends. In his latter 
years, Muir had his chambers below these of Marshall Hall 
and they often met on the staircase and laughed and joked 
with one another. If in the conduct of a case they were 
the very antithesis of each other, they both had more or 
less the same customs in regard to comfort. Both used to 
carry about with them various kinds of lozenges and 
tabloids for use in court. They also used to have with 
them a case, Muir favouring one in which he carried thick 
red, green and blue pencils for marking points of par- 
ticular significance. Marshall Hall, on the other hand, 
always carried about an old spectacle case which he filled 
with a spare pair of glasses and a collection of odd pencils. 
But of late years he quite outdid Muir by adding to his 
collection a nasal syringe and an air cushion ! 

Muir was a man very fortunate in his friendships. As 
he grew up at the Bar and people came to know him, he 
made the acquaintance of many men who afterwards came 
to place great faith in him and gave him all the assistance 
they could. Sir Homewood Crawford, until recently the 
solicitor to the Corporation of London, was on terms of 
most intimate friendship with Muir for many years and 
for some time Sir Homewood’s nephew was a pupil in 
Muir’s chambers. 

It came about through his association with Sir Home- 
wood Crawford that for a good many years Muir invariably 
prosecuted for the City Corporation in the innumerable 
‘bucket shop ” frauds which were rampant throughout 
London some fifteen or twenty years ago. At that time 
hundreds of bogus concerns were preying upon small 
investors. The usual method was to fA from the 
files of various companies the names of small investors. 
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A class upon whom they were invariably eager to prey 
were the country clergy, who are always hard pressed and 
only too glad to respond to an opportunity of making a 
little money quickly. Having got the names, the owners 
of these “ bucket shops ” would take offices, usually in 
the City, in some well-known thoroughfare, and give 
themselves a high-sounding title. 

They would then broadcast these small investors with 
literature of a most alluring type. The circular in one case 
was headed “Increase your income. Why rest content 
with five per cent interest on your invested capital when 
you can obtain a handsome fortnightly dividend on sums 
of {10 and upwards invested in absolutely safety and your 
capital guaranteed against loss and withdrawal at short 
notice ?” 

The trap thus baited would then be fallen into by 
hundreds. Varying sums from {5 upwards would be sent, 
receipts being sent describing the investment as “ Deal 
No. —” and a letter stating that the cheque for the profit 
would be duly forwarded on the usual Stock Exchange 
settlement day. 

The next to be heard by the victim would be the receipt 
of a cheque for a few coppers, or at the most a few shillings, 
with a statement of account showing that they had bought 
a number of shares in one company and sold them 
at a profit, and a certain number in a second company 
which had been sold at a loss, making the actual profit 
on the deal the amount sent. The cover of {5 sent was 
to be duly carried over to the next deal, in accordance 
with the scheme disclosed in the circulars. Actually no 
shares were ever bought at all, and the whole amount 
sent went into the pockets of those concerned, with the 
exception of the small amount returned as profits. 

This went on from time to time, the profits made being 
never more than a few shillings, until ee ready for the 
firm to close down, and for those responsible for it to 
decamp. Often towards the end they would send out a 
telegram to their clients stating that they had a very 
special deal on hand, and urging them to send {10 at once. 
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This money duly to hand, the shutters went up, and the 
business was resumed in an adjacent street in another 
equally imposing name. 

It was not until the office was closed and the public 
began to clamour for the profits promised them that the 

lice got to know anything about the matter. Often then 
It was too late to identify the principals who had been 
engaged in running the concern. Even if they did succeed 
in identifying them, private individuals could not prosecute, 
the expense rendering it impossible, and they were un- 
willing to come forward because they felt that they had 
made fools of themselves and did not want to be gibbeted 
before the public as such. 

This offence having become rampant in the City of 
London, the Court of Aldermen authorized the City 
Solicitor to conduct the prosecution in such cases. Then 
began a campaign which lasted a good many years and 
practically ended an intolerable state of affairs. Most 
of the malefactors concerned found it advisable to conduct 
their operations outside the square mile of the City of 
London. 

In all these cases Muir received untiring assistance from 
the City Police, but the same could not be said of the Old 
Bailey judges who had to try the prisoners. In the begin- 
ning, ridiculously light sentences were passed, until the 
Bench awoke to the fact that the “ bucket shop” fraud 
was sufhciently profitable to make a few months’ imprison- 
ment worth while. Eventually judges began to pass 
sentences of five years’ penal servitude. Then the word 
went round that “ bucket shops” were no longer a safe 
form of making money, and from that time onwards they 
have been remarkable chiefly for their absence. 


CHAPTER VIII 


** The thirst for power, the selfish lust for glory, 
The greed for gold remains among us still, 
And, like the greed of Pharaoh in the story, 
They work the people’s ill.” 


GOOD old-fashioned Scot as Muir was found ample 

confirmation of the virtue of his national charac- 
teristic of carefulness in the lives of some of the outstanding 
personalities of his time. For instance, had our old friend 
Ernest Terah Hooley been a little more cautious and a 
little less lavish there is no saying to what social heights 
he might have attained. 

But it takes an exceedingly clever and cool-headed man 
to keep his wits about him when he is fast making a 
fortune amidst the plaudits of his envious fellow-beings. 
The fascinating personality of such an individual with all 
its accompanying temptations is the only effective answer 
to the problem of how a man like Hooley ever came to 
grief. Being a Scotsman, Muir could admire, if he did not 
attempt to emulate, the man who could make seven million 
pounds profit in two years, as Hooley did in 1896-7, and 
then, after getting rid of the lot, and becoming bank- 
rupt for a million and a half, cheerfully start all over 
again. 

Hooley’s life is one of the greatest romances in our 
history. He did not, it is true, start with nothing, but from 
comparatively modest beginnings he jumped up in a matter 
of fifteen years to become the most famous millionaire in 
England. With only his native wit to help him, he took 
hold of the cycle trade which in the middle nineties was 
then beginning to boom, and floated dozens of companies 
for what were then incredible sums of money. 

He reached the topmost pinnacle of fame in 1896, when 
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_ with the assistance of some of his friends he bought the 
Dunlop Tyre Company for the sum of {3,000,000 and 
refloated it a few months later for {5,000,000. That, aided 
by many other similar ventures, made him the most 
talked of man in the country, and in the following year, 
1897, when princes of the blood royal were his intimate 
friends and half the nobility of England were trying to 
cultivate his acquaintance for the purpose of replenishing 
their attenuated rent rolls, he had arrived at the time 
when he was thought to be an eligible candidate for the 
aristocracy. At the time of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee everything was in readiness for Hooley to become 
a baronet, but, alas and alack, the powers that be had it 
whispered to them that Hooley was going smash. 

And he did. The following year, with a reverberating 
crash which resounded throughout the world, he went 
bankrupt to the pretty tune of {1,500,000, and from that 
time onward his social prestige underwent a pronounced 
slump. The blue-blooded friends who had been so anxious 
to adopt him now conveniently gave him the go-by, and 
he therefore had to fall back on nominees to carry out his 
ambitious financial schemes. 

In 1g00, shortly after he had gone bankrupt, he 
astounded his fellow-subjects by announcing that he had 
received a concession from the Tsar of Russia to work the 
Siberian goldfields, and that a company be formed to 
exploit the concession. The modest figure of {1,000,000 
was the sum fixed upon by Hooley as the price of his 
Siberian Goldfields, but subsequently such a scandal arose 
that the Russian Government repudiated the contract, 
and Hooley thereupon had to dispose of the shares to 
confiding individuals who declined to believe that his star 
had set. 

There were other companies promoted bv Hooley, one 
of which resulted, in 1904» in his appearance at the Old 
Bailey with another “ financier ” well known in the early 
and chequered career of the cycle trade. This was Hen 
John Lawson, who, with Hooley, appeared in the doc 
for conspiring to defraud a publican named Paine in trans- 
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actions which had lasted over some years. Paine, among 
other misguided acts, put {27,000 into Siberian Goldfields 
and received in return a piece of gold-bearing quartz which 
might—or might not—have come from Siberia. 

This was one of the very earliest financial matters in 
which Muir was briefed, and he did the case so well that 
he then and there established a reputation for handling 
these intricate charges of fraud that his subsequent reten- 
tion in them was more or less a matter of course. Muir 
spent months getting up his case and he put in an amount 
of work which very few other barristers would have done. 
However, he did not succeed in convicting Hooley: that 
irrepressible individual gave him as good as he got and 
emerged from the ordeal with flying colours. 

In obtaining control of other people’s money, on the 
understanding that he was going to make a million for 
them, the world has never seen a man like E. T. Hooley. 
Like the Ancient Mariner, he “ fixed them with his glitter- 
ing eye ” and told wondrous stories of the fortunes he could 
make. And he honestly believed it! There never was such 
a man for buying a million pounds worth of property with 
next to nothing in his pocket. Hooley would calmly buy 
an estate for {200,000, find some one to pay the ten per 
cent. deposit, and then begin cutting up the land, hoping 
to make his profit before the time came to pay the balance. 
What is more, he used to do it, though to be sure very few 
other people got anything out of it except himself. He 
did it all by his fascinating personality. A fine, handsome- 
looking man, generous to a fault, always ready to help 
anybody in distress, he spent what he made as fast as he 
got it. Nobody ever appealed to him in vain, and if he 
lived like a king it can also be said that he spent his money 
just as royally. 

Risley Hall, in Derbyshire, was easily the best-known 
house in the Midlands. Hooley headed every subscription 
list in the neighbourhood and acted as foster father to all 
the orphans of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. “ Take 
It to Hooley ” was the advice to anyone who wanted to 
Taise money for charity. The local Conservatives were 
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going to make him their M.P., and Hooley spent a small 
fortune cultivating the goodwill of the electorate before 
his downfall put an end to any Parliamentary ambitions 
he may have conceived. 

_ But he really began to astound the natives when, in 
1896, he bought Papworth Hall in Cambridgeshire and with 
characteristic energy immediately set about making things 
hum. To be the tenant of this noble mansion was no doubt 
sufficient for some men, but not for Hooley. Like a wise 
man, he realized that he could only occupy the seats of the 
mighty by holding some official position. So, without 
wasting any time, he fixed upon the job of High Sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire as being peculiarly suitable for such a 
picturesque personality as himself, and the way he went 
about getting it was characteristic of the man. He sent 
for a local solicitor who knew all about the matter and 
said to him: 

** Now, look here. I want to be High Sheriff. How do 
I go about it?” 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Hooley,” replied the horrified 
solicitor, “ you can’t do things like that. You have to be 
nominated and your name has to go up to the Privy 
Council.” 

“That’s all right,” said Hooley encouragingly, “ you 
get me nominated and I’ll see about the rest,” discreetly 
adding certain other little matters which need not be 
mentioned here. 

In due course, therefore, Hooley found himself number 
three on the roll of candidates for the office of High Sheriff. 
But it seemed to him a waste of time waiting three years 
before he could occupy the position, added to which there 
was no knowing what might happen before then. So once 
more he bestirred himself and with the assistance of one 
of his associates, an impoverished gentleman of aristocratic 
lineage, he further discovered that it might be possible to 
eliminate the opposition. Ways and means were found, 
by delving into the past, whereby the two men in front of 
him could withdraw their candidature, leaving Hooley 
number one on the list. Again, Hooley’s faculty for getting 
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things done came into play. He believed that every man 
had his price and in 1897, to the vast astonishment of the 
county, and also of England, it became known that 
E. T. Hooley, Esq., of Papworth Hall, had become High 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire. 

Historians of the future may well wonder how it was 
done, but at that time Hooley was occupying the Olympian 
heights and it 1s no exaggeration to say that he numbered 
his friends among the highest in the land. He was 
invited everywhere, courted and flattered and generally 
led to believe that he had reached the topmost pinnacle 
of fame. A few of the more exclusive members of the 
aristocracy, naturally, did not take very kindly to 
Hooley. They turned up their nose at the idea of 
staying under the same roof as a mere company pro- 
moter, though to be sure they did not disdain to 
borrow his money or request the privilege of being allowed 
to come in on the ground floor of one of Hooley’s new 
companies. 

There was a certain noble viscount who had better be 
nameless who was not too proud to borrow {35,000 for 
alleged services rendered. A certain lady who, as they 
said in “ The Orchid,” is well known to fame, negotiated 
the loan of {30,000 and, when Hooley had the temerity to 
suggest that she should pay it back, tactfully countered the 
idea by asking him to take it out in kind. However, 
Hooley thought that rather too much to pay for the privi- 
lege, so he had gracefully to decline. 

All might have gone well with Hooley had he kept his 
head and invested the money that he made. But it is no 
more than the literal truth to say that he spent money like 
water. He bought his partner, Martin Rucker, a yacht 
for [50,000, gave it to him, and then saw Rucker sell it to 
Whitaker Wright for a mere nothing. He spent over 
£250,000 making Papworth Hall one of the finest farming 
estates in the Eastern Counties. He endowed the Conser- 
vative Party with a huge sum of money, bought the most 
expensive pedigree cattle in England, and generally com- 
ported himself like a modern Croesus. Nothing was too 
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good for him. He would buy a business for a million 
pounds in ten minutes and then, with an optimism which 
reveals the man, would set about refloating it at a big profit. 
Everything he did was on a big scale and had all gone well 
with him, like Whitaker Wright, there is no saying to 
what giddy heights of fame he might not have climbed. 

From every point of view he was easily the most attrac- 
tive personality Muir ever encountered. Neither Bottom- 
ley, Whitaker Wright, Bevan, nor anybody else could 
compare with Hooley in character. They were all children 
in his presence. Whitaker Wright certainly handled 
millions of money, but not on anything like the scale that 
Hooley did. His audacious mind would look at nothing 
but a million of money, which no doubt accounted for the 
{1,000,000 company which was to exploit his Siberian 
Goldfields. The price Hooley paid for the concession was 
£75,000, the other {925,000 was profit. Another little 
venture, Newfoundland Pulp & Timber Territories, also 
went out for a mere {1,000,000, although the purchase 
price from the vendor was but the modest figure of 
£3000. ae 

However, as may well be imagined, such reckless finance 
could not go on indefinitely and, after having foolishly 
thrown away all that he had honestly made in the middle 
nineties, Hooley drifted from bad to worse. After his 
bankruptcy in 1898 he could no longer handle big sums of 
money in his own name and, to cut a long story short, he 
got into bad company. After his case at the Old Bailey 
in 1904 much of his old-time prosperity vanished and he 
had to abandon company promoting for the less dangerous 
and less profitable profession of buying and sclling estates. 
One way and another he must have bought and sold 
millions of acres of land, but most of these transactions 
involved him in endless litigation. 

Papworth Hall had to be disposed of and he went back 
to live at Risley Hall, which he had bought early in the 
nineties when he was first beginning to find his feet. 
Certainly there was no great hardship in that. Risley Hall 
was—and is still—an old baronial mansion dating back to 
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the year 1100, magnificently furnished and possessing the 
finest terrace walk in England. It had always been 
Hooley’s great love and he had lavished upon it an 
enormous amount of money over many years. But of 
course the millions of pounds that he had played with in 
the hey-day of his career were no longer at hand. Being 
hopelessly bankrupt, he could not float a company and 
that was his great métier. Instead, he went back to the 
land from which his forefathers had sprung. 

It was a terrible fall for the man who had once handled 
millions of pounds to find himself again at the Old Bailey, 
in 1912, charged with obtaining a comparatively trifling 
sum from Mr. George Leach Tweedale, a young engineer 
of Rochdale, who had inherited a fortune of {27,000 a year 
or two previously. The case of young Tweedale represented 
but one of many similar in which the Squire of Risley had 
been involved, and he would never have got into trouble 
had it not been that his affairs were gradually getting into 
a parlous state. 

In March, 1911, Hooley had offered to sell to Tweedale 
part of a Northampton estate for the sum of {6000, of 
which {2000 was to be paid on the signing of the contract. 
Hooley, in negotiating the deal, signed a statutory declara- 
tion to the effect that there were no charges upon the 
estate, and furthermore declared that he was the com- 
petent person to enter into such a contract. It sub- 
sequently transpired that there were charges on the 
property, and when Tweedale and his advisers tried to 
enforce their claim they found that Hooley had not only 
not completed purchase of the estate, but, further, had 
already charged his interest in the transaction to another 
iets Hooley was desperately hard i at the time, or 

e would have paid back the money involved and so saved 
himself from going to prison. But he could not find it and 
after lengthy police court proceedings, in which Muir 
appeared for the prosecution, the once famous millionaire 
had to stand in the dock at the Old Bailey like a common 
felon charged with false pretences. 

I suppose I am not divulging any great secret when I 
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say that the Treasury had for many years been wanting to 
get Hooley behind prison bars. He, like one or two more, 
had successfully defied the law for so long that the chance 
of teaching him a lesson was one eagerly grasped by the 
authorities. After innumerable hearings in the police 
court the Director of Public Prosecutions took up the case 
with a view to the Solicitor-General (Sir John Simon) 
leading the case for the Crown. The immense importance 
attached to what, after all, was only a trifling fraud may 
be gauged from the fact that Sir John Simon, than whom 
we have no greater lawyer in England, Muir, Travers 
Humphreys and Ernest Wild appeared at the Old Bailey 
against Hooley, whose leader was that famous Irishman, 
— Healy, now the Governor-General of the Irish Free 
tate. 

It was not for young Tweedale’s {2000 that this array 
of eminent counsel appeared in the one case. Hooley knew 
it and so did his advisers. The ex-millionaire was actually 
paying the penalty of his past misdeeds, and when one 
thinks of the millions of pounds that he had obtained by 
divers ways and means in years gone by it is hardly to 
be wondered at that he should, metaphorically, have wept 
at such a terrible fall from grace. 

Hooley’s own story of the transaction which led to his 
appearance in the dock was that he had signed the declara- 
tion without bothering to read it, and there can be little 
doubt in the minds of people who knew him well that this 
is probably what happened. At all events, he paid the 
penalty of his carelessness by going to prison for twelve 
months; and Muir, who had prepared the case for the 

rosecution, remarked at the time that it would not be 
a before Hooley again came through his hands. 

Almost exactly ten years later this happened. Hooley, 
who had remained quiet for some years following his 
incarceration, was tempted once more into the speculative 
realms of company promotion at the time of the great 
cotton boom which took place in Lancashire in 1920. 

He sought to do things in the style he had made famous 
in London twenty-five years previously when he arrived 
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at the Midland Grand Hotel and created a perfect furore 
in the financial world by floating the Dunlop Rubber 
Company at a profit of {2,000,000. But his hand had lost 
some of its cunning. Instead of personally supervising 
his affairs, he allowed his satellites to look after the most 
essential details, with the result that he sold a big parcel 
of shares in the Jubilee Cotton Mill in a manner that 
resulted in his being charged with fraud. 

There was possibly no particular reason why Hooley 
should have been singled out for a criminal prosecution in 
this case. At the time I am speaking of Lancashire was in 
the throes of a cotton boom and mills all over the country 
were being publicly Hoated for the most preposterous sums. 
Hooley was only one of dozens of other people who might 
have been charged with obtaining big sums of money by 
fraud. But, being E. T. Hooley of much undesirable 
notoriety, he was once more compelled to suffer punishment 
for what he had done in the past. 

Muir had naturally known a good deal of Hooley in the 
two previous cases which I have already mentioned, but 
not until March, 1922, when the ex-millionaire appeared 
at Bow Street charged with having defrauded a Cardiff 
ship-owner, named Tom Lewis, did he really get to grips 
with him. 

When the case went to the Old Bailey Muir led the 
prosecution against him, and to the people who heard the 
trial there was revealed one of the keenest duels ever 
known in the history of the Central Criminal Court. Muir 
thoroughly enjoyed it and hardly left the case for an hour. 
He knew his man well enough to realize that it would 
never do to leave a junior to it. Hooley, like Bottomley, 
was a host in himself, with a command of figures such as 
very few men in the world could possess. 

Those who heard the case could not help noticing the 
striking difference in Muir’s manner. While conducting 
an ordinary cross-examination he would be cold, severe 
and stern. But with the fascinating Hooley, the man 
whose speculations had run into the inconceivable sum of a 
nandrel million pounds, there was a pronounced differ- 
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ence. While Hooley stood in the witness-box for days on 
end being cross-examined Muir had a smile on his face 
practically the whole time. 

There was no blood and thunder about the duel between 
the two men, but rather a half-coaxing, half-questioning 
tone pleading with Hooley to reveal the truth. Once or 
twice he joked with his man, treating Hooley as he knew 
Hooley would treat him. Muir confessed afterwards that 
it sharpened his wits to cross-examine a man like Hooley— 
and it did. Hooley’s masterly revelations of finance taught 
Muir more in the twenty-two days the trial lasted than he 
had ever known before, and he said after it was all over 
that Hooley had fascinated him. 

‘It is not every one who knows he is going to penal 
servitude that can treat the matter as a huge joke,” said 
Muir. “ What a pity he should have taken to fraud. He 
might have made the greatest Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this country has ever known.” 

That Hooley, outwardly at least, did treat his standing 
in the dock as a joke there was no question, and every one 
who heard him sentenced could not help feeling sorry that 
a man of such brilliant attainments had to suffer the 
humiliation of penal servitude. 

Hooley’s attitude of sprightliness never deserted him 
right up to the last. On the final day of the trial, after 
Muir had made his speech to the jury, Hooley turned to 
one of his co-defendants, Fletcher, the original proprietor 
of the Jubilee Cotton Mill, who was standing by his side in 
the dock looking gloomy, in short, a picture of abject 
misery. Slapping him on the back, Hooley said : 

“Cheer up, old chap. You'll be all right to-morrow. 
Leave it to me: I'll see that you get a job in the laundry. 
That’s the place to be. A nice clean set of underclothes 
every week.” 

As a matter of fact, Fletcher was acquitted, so Hooley 
did not have to fulfil his promise, but Muir often repeated 
the story when his friends asked him what he thought of 
the ex-millionaire. The sentence of three years’ penal 
servitude imposed upon Hooley was somewhat severe ; 
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even Muir felt it to be so, though he knew, as did Hooley 
himself, that he could not expect leniency. 

However, he underwent his enforced sojourn as a guest 
of His Majesty with his customary cheerfulness, though 
to be sure he could not help reflecting that twenty-five 
years previously, when he had the millions to play with, 
he had enjoyed royal hospitality in other and much more 
enjoyable circumstances. 

Hooley thought that some of the people he had helped 
in days gone by might have come to his rescue, and he 
certainly expressed himself with more than a little bitter- 
ness when he discovered there would be no sympathy for 
the fallen. He averred that he had paid the first election 
expenses of a prominent Cabinet Minister who could have 
done much for him but chose to remain silent. Still, that 
is another story. 

It is interesting to note that immediately before the 
criminal proceedings in the case of the Jubilee Cotton 
Mill Hooley’s solicitor tried to get Muir to accept a brief 
for him, but Muir refused to have anything to do with 
the matter, realizing that it was just a clever move 
to get the most dangerous Treasury Counsel out of the 


way. 

One way and another, Hooley was a constant source of 
income to most of the leading men at the Bar. Hardly a 
week passed without his name cropping up, and the legal 
profession must have made a fortune out of him. He was 
probably the inventor of the modern method of splitting 
up the shares of a company and giving the good old 
British public the opportunity of providing the working 
capital at a fixed rate of interest commonly known to-day 
as preference shares. The genial Hooley claims the credit 
for what is undoubtedly an admirable form of investment 
if the interests of the subscriber are properly safeguarded, 
and whatever sins of omission and commission—especially 
the latter—be laid at his door he is undoubtedly entitled 
to a certain amount of gratitude for effecting a revolution 
in the commercial world. 

He is still going strong, still hopeful of making another 
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fortune. I suppose it would be no exaggeration to say that 
he must have handled well over {100,000,000, but, alas, 
with the exception of Risley Hall, there is little or nothing 
to show for it. He will not die a rich man, as many people 
imagine, but at any rate he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that in his hey-day he enjoyed a popularity such 
as very few men in this world have known. 


In his reflective moments Muir occasionally used to 
shed a metaphorical tear over the many brilliant men he 
knew who had gone wrong. When circumstances com- 
pelled him to prosecute such people he would shake his 
head in silent reproach when there came into his chambers 
a brief which would mean the downfall of a man whom 
he had known, or known of, for many years. 

However, he could not allow his personal feelings to 
influence duty, and so the case went forward irrespective 
of any tear which Senior Counsel for the Treasury might 
let fall on the indictment. One of the very worst instances 
in which he had to prosecute a man whom he had known 
for many years was that of a famous criminal solicitor 
from whom he had received many briefs in the past. 
Public schoolboy, handsome, the possessor of a most 
charming personality, the errant solicitor might have 
risen to any post in the land. He and Freke Palmer 
between them practically had the monopoly of the police 
court work in the Metropolis, usually, of course, for the 
defence. 

Muir began to be rather hostile to him because of certain 
tactics he employed—legitimate enough no doubt—in 
briefing Treasury Counsel for his clients when he had a 
bad case to defend. Personally, Muir liked him immensely, 
but he did not care about the somewhat unscrupulous 
methods which he began to adopt some little time hela 
his downfall. Also he lent himself to some highly question- 
able practices which sooner or later would inevitably land 
him in serious trouble. When this actually occurred, and 
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a divisional court suspended him, the descent into Avernus 
soon took place. 

One can well understand how the culprit came to outrun 
the constable. A man of the most agreeable presence and 
a great favourite with the fair sex, he was in constant 
demand for supper and luncheon parties in the West End 
of London. The ladies of the theatrical profession made 
him their legal adviser, with the result that he began to 
spend a good deal more money than he could earn. From 
being content with the ordinary fees of a solicitor he took 
to the promotion of companies, always a dangerous pro- 
ceeding on the part of a man who has the handling of trust 
funds. When his suspension took place he found himself 
hard pressed for the wherewithal of life and, being a man 
who lived in the most expensive manner, he probably 
found it imperative to look around for money regardless 
how it was obtained. 

Luck speedily came his way. There arrived in London 
a wealthy young Hungarian, the son of a banker of Prague. 
Deftly steered into the solicitor’s net through the medium 
of a well-known international adventurer, the Hungarian 
was told the old, old story of the fortune he could make if 
he invested his money in the company just about to be 
floated. There were numerous lavish luncheons and 
dinners in London, where ‘‘ Three Musketeers ” in the form 
of the solicitor, the chevalier d’tndustrie, and a gentleman 
who possessed the distinction of being a trebly undischarged 
bankrupt, painted for the unfortunate Hungarian glowing 
‘pag of the wealth that would surely come his way. 

or a time everything went smoothly. The unconscious 
victim parted with the tidy little sum of {14,000 and, thus 
encouraged, the trio got to work properly. There then 
arrived on the scene an even more impressive personality, 
no less than ‘* Mr. Gordon Bennett,”’ American millionaire, 
famous patron of motor racing, and owner of “The New 
York Herald.” 

“Mr. Gordon Bennett ” was introduced to the Hun- 
garian with the remark that he had invested {10,000 in a 
concern known as Les Grottes Casinos Syndicate, Ltd., a 
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company which was being formed to carry on a casino 
on the Italian Riviera only a few yards from the French 
frontier. In the réle of counsellor and friend the solicitor 
strongly advised the Hungarian to jump at the wonderful 
chance he was offered of becoming one of the proprietors 
of a second Monte Carlo. Under the influence of a good 
lunch, and three very likeable companions, the victim 
parted with a cheque for {2,000, and not until some 
months later did he discover the rather disturbing fact 
that the Casino Syndicate had ceased to exist a month 
before he had put his money in it. He burst into the 
solicitor’s office with the news, but that individual tempor- 
arily succeeded in pacifying him by saying in his affable 
way: 

2h, it’s all right, my dear fellow. We know all about 
that. This is No. 2 Syndicate. We hadn’t formed the 
company when we had your money, but you’re all right 
now. There is nothing to worry about.” 

But there was, and in December, 1912, when the dis- 
illusioned man was trying to recover some of his lost 
money, he sued the good-looking solicitor for {2,000, 
and duly got a verdict even if he never got his 
money. 

However, I am slightly anticipating events. Long 
before disillusionment had come about the pigeon had been 
oa of a few more of its feathers. Brick No. 3, wielded 

y “ Mr. Gordon Bennett,” who spoke with a pronounced 
American twang which occasionally he forgot to assume, 
took the form of a tremendous tract of land in Canada 
to be utilized for the purpose of growing wood for 
ie i pup» which would in due course be used by 
“The New York Herald” and the American Press 
generally. 

One must give the pseudo Mr. Gordon Bennett the 
credit of gilding this particular brick very neatly. He 
appeared to be highly diffident about mentioning the 
matter at all, and only on the urgent representations of 
his friend the Count would he divulge particulars of the 
great scheme. Why should he? Being a millionaire it 
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could only be personal friendship of the warmest descrip- 
tion that could induce him to let anyone else have a finger 
in his paper pie. 

“You know,” he remarked offhandedly, “I have got 
forty or fifty thousand acres of freehold land and I am 
now negotiating for another big tract.” 

He explained, with the most admirable disinterested- 
ness, that he was allowing his friends the solicitor and the 
Count to invest {5,000 each in the new company and no 
more. : 

“What about our friend here?” asked the Count. 
“You must let him come in.” 

“Mr. Bennett ” thought long and hard, and eventually 
agreed to allow the Hungarian to put {10,000 in it. The 
poor victim did not have that amount available, but at 
any rate he at once took out his cheque book and wrote 
a draft for {8,500. The advent of “‘ Mr. Gordon Bennett ” 
certainly seems to have worked wonders. 

But even this windfall does not seem to have satisfied 
these three greedy musketeers. Knowing full well that 
the young foreigner had still more money to come, they 
sent “Mr. Gordon Bennett ” across the Atlantic to buy 
a few acres of rea] land in Canada, in proof positive of the 
fact that everything was fair and above board. Another 
West End luncheon was arranged at which the American 
** millionaire ” broke the news to the solicitor, the Count 
and the Hungarian that he had bought another {10,000 
worth of land for all three of them. Nobly did the two 
confederates voice their indignation of being saddled with 
such a liability, until “ Mr. Bennett” nasally informed 
them that they would have to abide by what he had done 
or else he would wash his hands of them. Such /orce 
majeure seems to have been effectual. Both the Count 
and the solicitor pulled out their cheque books and 
promptly gave “ Mr. Bennett ” {10,000 apiece, while their 
spellbound victim, listening to this by-play full of 
en followed suit with two cheques for {5,000 
each. 

It sounds like a fairy tale, but it is perfectly true, and 
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one can well believe how the victim of it came to be so 
easily gulled. After his first cheque for {5,000 had been 
met it began to dawn upon him that there might be some- 
thing wrong. Rather late in the day he took a little real 
legal advice, with the result that application was made 
in the courts to prevent the second cheque being dealt 
with. But even then the young Hungarian could get no 
satisfaction. He brought an action against the trio who 
had robbed him. They amiably consented to judgment 
to prevent the breath of scandal tarnishing their fair 
name, at the same time agreeing that the money in dispute 
should be paid back by instalments. Needless to say not 
a penny was paid, for the simple reason that all the plunder 
had disappeared. Wine, women and song, to say nothing 
of slow horses, had all contributed to the dissipation of 
the gift from heaven. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that Muir came 
into the case. After fully considering all the circumstances 
as laid before him by the Hungarian’s solicitors, he advised 
criminal proceedings, and ultimately the Director of Public 
Prosecutions took up the case. It was then discovered 
that the solicitor was involved in another very peculiar 
incident. In December, 1912, two men had been arrested 
for keeping a gambling house in Mayfair, and after 
engaging the solicitor to defend them were each fined 
£500 with costs. They gave their legal adviser {1,000 to 
meet the demands of the law. Apparently that ingenious 
individual was in want of a little ready money himself. 
What did he do then but see the magistrate and say to 
him: 

** Look here, my clients can’t raise all this money just 
now. I have got {700 and I will give you my personal 
guarantee for the remainder. If the money isn’t paid 
within a certain time then the law can take its 
course !” 

The money was not paid and ultimately the magistrate 
issued an pt He to arrest the defaulting defendant. There- 
upon the whole story came out, and while the solicitor 
was in court on charges of defrauding his Hungarian 
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friend he was further threatened with a prosecution for 
stealing {300 in the circumstances I have related. 

Whatever one may think of this fascinating black sheep 
of the honourable profession of the law, one may at least 
give him credit for the most astonishing audacity. He 
actually saw his gaming-house client in court and offered 
him his {300, with the addition of {50 interest, to settle 
his little trouble! In this particular instance he succeeded 
in dodging the law, but nevertheless he had to go for trial, 
in conjunction with the spurious Mr. Gordon Bennett, to 
account for the disappearance of {13,500 belonging to the 
Hungarian. The third musketeer did not bother putting 
in an appearance. He absconded from his bail and has 
not been seen in England from that day. 

Probably nobody knew better than the solicitor that 
the Director of Public Prosecutions (then Sir Charles 
Mathews) had had his eye on him for some considerable 
time past. He could not have expected otherwise, because 
in his legal capacity he had very often circumvented the 
law in divers clever ways. When the case came to the 
Old Bailey he found, to his intense dismay, that he 
was arrayed against Muir, the Solicitor-General (Sir 
— Simon), Mr. Travers Humphreys and Mr. G. A. 

ranson. However, knowing the criminal law as well as 
any man in England, he felt confident enough to defend 
himself, while “‘ Mr. Gordon Bennett”? had Mr. Ernest 
Wild, K.C. 

It was, of course, nothing but the confidence trick, and 
the defence put up by the accused men did not convince 
the jury that it was anything but a ramp. The solicitor 
was sent to penal servitude for three years and his 
companion to hard labour for eighteen months. 

Both men appealed against their sentences, when there 
arose a little comedy which fortunately for the solicitor 
did not develop as it might have done. He had applied 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal for leave to appeal against 
his sentence, and he committed, for him, the unpardonable 
sin of being late with the notice. That grim jester of the 
law, Mr. Justice Da rling, reminded Paras for the appellant 
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that if the court did not give leave to appeal it could not 
increase the sentence. Replied counsel : 

“I apprehend your lordship will not do that,” to 
which Mr. Justice Darling remarked: ‘“ You must not 
assume so.” 

This contretemps caused a slight scratching of heads. 
Counsel asked leave of the court to consult his client on 
such a significant pronouncement. 

“Very well,” said his lordship, “ we will let the matter 
stand over for the moment.” 

Next morning the application for leave to appeal was 
withdrawn, probably well advised, because when Mr. 
Justice Darling next had the matter before him he took 
the opportunity to remark that the solicitor had been 
very leniently dealt with and if he had persisted in his 
appeal he, the judge, might have felt inclined to inquire 
a good deal more closely into the matter. That, then, was 
for the time being the end of the solicitor and an inglorious 
termination to what should have been a brilliant career. 
Captain of his school, a magnificent athlete, with first- 
class honours in Jaw and classics, he might have risen to 
almost any height. He might even have been in the 
‘sores of the man who led the prosecution against him. 
nstead of which he was fated to suffer the ignominy of 
Parkhurst Prison, where in the réle of librarian he was 
appointed to the post of honorary legal adviser to “ The 
Legion of the Lost Ones.” As Muir remarked: ‘“ What a 
terrible pity !” 


Muir often said that one of the hardest fought cases in 
which he took part was the joe! rosecution against Mr. 
R. S. Sievier. He also said that Rufus Isaacs’ speech for 
the defence in that case was one of the very best he ever 
made during his career at the Bar. Seldom has there been 
a trial at the Old Bailey in which both sides strove harder 
for a verdict than this. It was also characterized by one 
of those little comedies of the law which so often occur 
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unbeknown to the public. Mr. Sievier’s solicitor was 
Mr. E. B. Knight, of Messrs. Wontner & Sons, who also 
happened to be Muir’s personal solicitors. Mr. Knight 
instructed Muir for the defence, while Mr. J. B. Joel 
briefed Mr. Charles Gill, K.C., and Mr. Archibald Bodkin, 
K.C. After his arrest, Mr. Sievier decided to take in Mr. 
Horace Avory, K.C., as well. Mr. Joel’s solicitors came 
to the conclusion that they would do the same thing. 
While they were about to send Avory a retainer from their 
offices in the City, Mr. Sievier’s legal advisers managed to 
get in a few minutes beforehand. Mr. Joel’s solicitors 
were naturally not a little piqued at being forestalled. 
They promptly objected to Mr. Avory accepting Mr. 
Sievier’s retainer as he had not got a dispensation from 
the Crown to appear when their retainer was offered. At 
that particular time it was necessary for a K.C. to obtain 
permission from the Home Office to appear for the defence 
of a prisoner in each individual case. Nowadays, of course, 
King’s Counsel have a general dispensation to appear for 
any prisoner. Mr. Joel’s solicitors refused to withdraw 
their objection, whereupon Mr. Avory, who naturally did 
not want to be mixed up in any unseemly squabble, 
declined to appear for either party, with the result that 
Mr. Montague Shearman, K.C., led Muir at the police 
court. 

The trial at the Old Bailey was remarkable for the 
number of eminent counsel engaged. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
led the case for the defence, while Sir Edward Carson 
conducted the prosecution. Both men were at their very 
best. After Carson’s final speech to the jury things looked 
very black for the defendant, but a wonderful effort of 
Rufus Isaacs, almost unprecedented in the history of the 
Old Bailey, finally turned the scale. Mr. Sievier himself 
never doubted the result, and on the last day of the trial 
he arrived at the Old Bailey with his pocket full of 
sovereigns which he intended to distribute to the City 
policemen on duty in the building after he had been 
igs ao 

cquitted he was amidst scenes of the most extra- 
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and harassed on all sides as I am, to come to you as not 
the least respected and one of the senior members of its 
Aldermanic Bench to give me sanctuary.” 

That ended the matter. The Alderman retired and, on 
returning into the court, said he had come to the conclusion 
that it was not a case in which a jury would convict. 
But, of course, it was nothing more or less than a wonderful 
personal triumph for Bottomley, whose eloquence had 
never risen to greater heights. 


CHAPTER IX 


“Let guilty men remember, their black deeds 
Do lean on crutches made ot slender reeds.” 


N the long history of the English Criminal Bar it is 

doubtful if any Treasury Counsel had more murderers 
through his hands than Richard Muir. It was not because 
he took any particular delight in acting as the avenging 
instrument of the law, but rather that he had proved 
himself to possess the dispassionate nature and the faculty 
of logical reasoning eminently desirable when the Crown 
is prosecuting for murder. 

t is not even remotely possible for me to mention one- 
tenth of the men and women whom Muir dealt with on a 
capital charge. Want of space compels me to confine 
myself entirely to cases which have more or less made 
legal history or, alternatively, possessed some extra- 
ordinary characteristic which still renders them of great 
public interest. 

Shortly after the finger-print system of identification 
had been established at Scotland Yard by Sir Edward 
Henry, then the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
Muir conducted a prosecution for murder which was 
easily one of the most important events in the history of 
our judicature. Muir had already played his part in estab- 
lishing finger-prints as reputable evidence in criminal 
cases. Sir Edward Henry, one of Muir’s oldest friends, 
had introduced the system at Scotland Yard and, as may 
well be imagined, it encountered considerable opposition. 

A case came into the hands of the Criminal Investigation 
Department in which the only evidence against the accused 
person consisted of finger-prints found at the scene of the 
crime, Sir Edward Henry looked upon it as a golden 
opportunity to justify his introduction of the finger-print 
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system, and to make certain that the case would be 
‘aie ies presented in court he requested that Muir should 
e briefed for the prosecution. Muir immediately went 
down to Scotland Yard, saw the Commissioner, and under 
his guidance at once set about mastering the system, so 
.that he would have no difficulty in explaining it to the 
jury and convincing them beyond all possible doubt that 
there was no chance of any mistake having been made. 

During the time this was taking place, Muir had many 
consultations with Collins, the head of the Finger-Print 
Department, who showed him by practical demonstration 
that it was almost impossible for two people to possess the 
Same prints. 

At all events, the jury in the case believed Muir and 
convicted the prisoner, and thereby established a precedent 
which has since proved to be of inestimable value in the 
detection of crime. A few vears later, in 1905, Muir further’ 
consolidated the finger-print system by convicting the two 
brothers Stratton for one of the most brutal murders of 
modern times. 

There lived at 34 High Street, Deptford, in March, 1905, 
an old man named Thomas Farrow, nearly seventy years 
of age, who acted as the manager of an oilman’s shop, 
together with his wife, who also made herself useful about 
the place. The business itself was just a modest little one 
and did not take more than {50 a week. Doubtless 
Farrow and his wife were well content to end their days in 
some sort of security. They had been twenty-four years 
in the same employ and expected to remain there until 
King Death claimed them. 

But brutal tragedy intervened. On the morning of 
March 27, 1905, Farrow’s assistant arrived at the front 
door thinking to begin work as usual He failed to get an 
answer. Repeated knocking bringing no reply, he obtained 
the help of another man and climbed into the private part 
of the premises at the back. And what a sight met his 
eyes! Poor old Farrow was found lying in the shop parlour 
his face battered in almost beyond recognition. He was 
quite dead. Upstairs in the bedroom, where the assistant 
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rushed to ascertain if anything could be seen of Mrs. 
Farrow, another terrible sight met his eyes. The old lady, 
also brutally battered about and apparently dead, lay on 
the floor close by the cash-box used by the old couple to 
keep their money. 

Hurriedly detective officers arrived on the scene and 
made a search of the premises for incriminating evidence. 
In the shop parlour they found two masks which had been 
made from black stockings and, furthermore, made in the 
shop, because the remains of one of the stockings was 
found on the top of a laundry basket. The significance of 
the cash-box, which eventually hanged the murderers, did 
not at first become realized, because the identification of 
criminals by means of finger-prints had not then become 
fully recognized and the police themselves were possibly a 
little sceptical about it. But at any rate the cash-box, 
along with many other traces of the murderers, was removed 
to the Deptford Police Station and subsequently to Scot- 
land Yard. 

There at once arose a most astounding conflict of 
evidence concerning the time that Farrow had lived after 
being attacked. The police discovered it to be his usual 
habit to open the shop door about 7 o’clock in the morning 
and to stand there for ten or fifteen minutes smoking his 
pipe. But on the morning of the tragedy, according to the 
pie who lived opposite, he did not do so. The police, 

owever, made a time-table of the events immediately 
preceding and following the murder and interviewed 
witnesses who stated that they had seen two men come out 
of Farrow’s shop at about a quarter-past seven. Ten 
minutes later, according to two more people, Mr. Farrow 
himself came to the door of his shop, looked round, and 
then closed the door. He was then, according to the last- 
named testimony, terribly injured about the head and 
covered with blood. 

Medical evidence proved that after being rendered 
unconscious he might have recovered and perhaps lived 
for an hour. If that were true, the poor old man must 
have blindly groped his way to the door, wondering whether 
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or not he would again be attacked; but it seems almost 
incredible that this could actually have happened. The 
doctors called by the police put the time of his death at 
half-past six, but of course they may have been wrong. 
The old man had been so shockingly maltreated that his 
injuries were indescribable. 

Mrs. Farrow, when removed to the hospital, remained 
there for four days until she died without recovering con- 
sciousness, and the hunt for the murderers, whose terrible 
crime had sent a thrill throughout London, became doubled 
in its intensity. The officers engaged in the case lad no 
doubt about the motive of the murderers, and were 
equally certain that their men would be found in Deptford 
itself. A prolonged search of the neighbourhood, which 
contained many unsavoury characters, fixed suspicion 
upon a clean-shaven, athletic young fellow, named Alfred 
Stratton, 22 years of age, and possessing the reputation of 
being a bit of a Don Juan 

At the time of his arrest he seems to have been acting 
as a souteneur, but at any rate when the police got him into 
the cells and began questioning him his courage speedily 
vanished and he volunteered information which on the 
following day led to the arrest of his younger brother, 
Albert, a burly, broad-shouldered youth, 20 years of age, 
whose character also did not bear much investigation. 

The first thing the police did was to take their finger- 
— and it was then discovered that the mark of Alfred 

tratton’s right thumb corresponded with one found on 
the tray of the cash-box when Mr. & Mrs. Farrow had been 
done to death. Obviously, if the finger-print system could 
be relied upon, then Alfred Stratton had taken part in the 
murder in company with some other man and, as he himself 
had definitely inculpated his brother, it rested with the 
olice to build up a chain of evidence which would result 
in the perpetrators in this atrocious crime ending their 
days on the scaffold. 
e masks found in the shop at 34 High Street provided 
damning evidence, which was brought home in full to the 
two brothers. Just about the time of the tragedy, Albert 
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Stratton had been lodging with a Mrs. Kate Wade at 
67 Knott Street, Deptford. Alfred called one day and 
asked Mrs. Wade if she had an old pair of stockings she 
could give him. She replied no and for the time being 
forgot all about the matter. Some days later Alfred 
Stratton again called and went to his brother’s room, 
where the landlady saw him take from the top of the 
wardrobe a chisel and a screw-driver. It rather opened 
Mrs. Wade’s eyes and, not unnaturally, she made a search 
of the room to ascertain what other implements of the 
burglar’s trade might be hidden there. To her great 
astonishment, she discovered between the mattresses on 
the bed some stocking tops, one of which had strings and 
holes in it and one a piece of elastic. The good lady wanted 
no such sinister appliances in her house and promptly 
threw them into the dust-bin. This would be at least a 
month before the death of the Farrows, so evidently the 
two Strattons had been playing the réle of burglar on 
previous occasions. 

Other, and more ominous evidence, also came to light. 
Alfred Stratton, living with a woman named Hannah 
Cromarty in Brookmill Road, Deptford, occupied a down- 
stairs front room, the window of which opened upon the 
street. On the Sunday night preceding the murder, a man 
came to the window and spoke to him, some mysterious 
being who told him to go out between g and 10 o’clock for 
an equally inexplicable purpose. He went out and returned 
about midnight, when he went to bed with the woman 
until there came another tapping at the window. 

Alfred Stratton got up and again spoke to his myster- 
ious visitor and said to him: 

“Shall we go out to-night, or leave it for another 
night ? ” 

Hannah Cromarty did not hear the reply. According to 
the story she told the police, she lay i na and went to 
sleep and said she could not say whether Alfred Stratton 
did go out that night. When she woke in the morning he 
was in the room fully dressed. She never saw him dress ; 
she had not seen or even heard him get up. Anyone could 
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reach the street by getting out of the window and she 
admitted that Stratton had got in in this manner on 
previous occasions. 

Other fatal facts were also discovered. On the Monday 
morning after the murder, according to the woman, Alfred 
Stratton’s trousers had smelt of paraffin and the man 
accounted for it with the story of having spilt some when 
filling the bedroom lamp. The woman missed Stratton’s 
brown overcoat on the Tuesday after the murder, and on 
seeking to discover its whereabouts was informed by him 
that he had given it away to one of his destitute friends. 
Also, to still further make it certain that he was seeking to 
hide ominous signs, he had blacked over his brown boots on 
the Monday, and he also ordered the woman, if she should 
be questioned by anybody, to say that he had been in bed 
with her on the Sunday night and had not gone out until 
a quarter-past nine on Monday morning. 

All these matters, of course, did not immediately come 
to light. A few days after the Farrows met their death, 
Alfred Stratton and the woman had left their lodgings and 
were sleeping out. On the following Sunday morning the 
man went to the local water-works and began digging, 
explaining his action by saying he was looking for a hidden 
tool, a tale which he afterwards altered to one of searching 
for money. 

From the very beginning, the police took the most 
extraordinary precautions to trace the murderers, and in 
order to prove that the finger-prints were not those of 
either Mr. & Mrs. Farrow, or the shop assistant, or those of 
the owner of the business, it was decided to take finger 

hotographs of everybody who might have had cause to 
ndle the cash-box. The finger-prints of the Farrows 
were actually taken after death and Scotland Yard con- 
clusively satisfied itself that the solution of the mystery 
lay in the identification of the marks on the cash-box. 

In the Tower Bridge Police Court, where the two brothers 
were brought up, there occurred a dramatic incident 
indicating the craven nature of Alfred Stratton. He said 
to the gaoler : 
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“How do you think I shall get on? I reckon Albert 
will get strung up for this and I shall get ten years. He 
led me into this. He is the cause of me living with that 
woman. I shan’t say anything until he has got no chance 
and then——” 

There he broke off and would say no more. In the 
witness-box at the Old Bailey, when he and his brother, 
Albert, were placed on trial for the murder of Mr. & Mrs. 
Farrow, he strenuously attempted to put all the blame on 
the younger man, but the presence of the finger-prints on 
the Farrows’ cash-box provided evidence which gave the 
jury no difficulty whatever in deciding that Alfred Stratton 
had taken an active part in the murder. 

In the hundreds of murder cases in which he prosecuted 
for the Crown, Muir never revealed such animosity towards 
Sa in the dock as he did towards the two Strattons. 

e looked upon it as the most brutal crime he had ever 
come across, saying that the manner in which the faces of 
the poor old couple had been battered about made it quite 
impossible to extend the slightest consideration towards 
their murderers. His final speech to the jury was one of 
the greatest efforts of his career. He spoke perhaps even 
more slowly and deliberately than usual, but with a deadly 
effect which made the men in the dock look at him as 
though he, and not the judge, might at any moment order 
their immediate execution. That well-known crimino- 
logist, the late George R. Sims, who was present at the trial, 
wrote in the following Sunday’s “ Referee ” praising Muir’s 
great speech, and said that his words rang out as though 
it was the execution bell at Newgate Prison tolling, so 
deadly was his condemnation of the brutal crime. 

The actual trial at the Old Bailey, when Muir and 
Bodkin appeared for the prosecution, Mr. (now Sir) Henry 
Curtis Bennett for Alfred Stratton, and Mr. Harold Morris 
for Albert Stratton, evoked enormous public interest, in 
view of it being the first case in which finger-prints were 
brought forward for the identification of a murderer. 

The defence tried to call a finger-print expert, who 
admitted having written to both the Director of Public 
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Prosecutions and the lawyers for the defence, offering his 
services to either side. Mr. Justice Channell, not un- 
naturally, described this obliging individual as an abso- 
lutely untrustworthy witness and requested him to leave 
the box. Nor would Mr. Harold Morris readily forget the 
terrible cross-examination to which Muir subjected his 
client, Albert Stratton. Not in any other case did Muir 
ever display such a pronounced determination to convict, 
and that he was justified in his attitude there can be no 
doubt. The two brothers were hanged together and to the 
last they blamed each other. The probabilities are that 
one of them murdered Mr. Farrow, while the other killed 


the old lady. 


One of the earliest murder cases on which Muir was 
engaged, and, furthermore, one which evoked world-wide 
attention, was that of Louisa Josephine Masset, a governess 
of French extraction, put on her trial at the Old Bailey on 
December 13, 1899, for the killing of her illegitimate son. 
A generation has come and gone since the time when this 
atrocious murder filled the columns of the newspapers for 
weeks on end and, moreover, continued to do so even after 
the woman had been sentenced to death. 

It was generally expected that the Home Secretary 
would take the usual course with Louisa Masset as had 
repeatedly been done in the past with other women con- 
victed of murder—that is, to commute the sentence to one 
of penal servitude for life. But throughout Great Britain 
the Press united in describing the condemned woman as an 
unnatural and inhuman monster who had cruelly and 

itilessly killed her child. In calculated terms of oppro- 
Bion the Press called upon the Home Secretarv to see that 
this wicked woman, who for her own selfish ends had 
carried out a most revolting crime, expiated the offence 
upon the scaffold. 

Muir came into this case, one of the most sensational we 
have ever known, through the agency of his friend, Sir 
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Charles Mathews, then the Senior Counsel to the Treasury. 
Mathews knew that somebody would have to succeed him 
before long, and Muir in the few years he had already been 
at the Bar had made such a profound impression upon the 
Treasury officials that they were anxious to push him 
forward on every opportunity. 

Muir did most of the police court work in the case and, 
indeed, built up the evidence which eventually brought 
about the conviction of the prisoner. Even then, with his 
characteristic thoroughness, he personally tested the story 
put forward by the accused woman to cover her movements 
on the actual day of the crime, and he ascertained beyond 
all possible doubt that she would have had ample oppor- 
tunity to have journeyed to Dalston Junction Station, 
where the dead body of the child was found, to London 
Bridge, where she was seen later the same evening. 

In itself, the story was an extremely pitiful one, for which 
the woman might never have been called upon to pay the 
extreme penalty had she not subsequently behaved in a 
cruel and callous manner, which utterly alienated any 
public sympathy which might have been felt. 

The daughter of a Frenchman, by an English mother, 
she had had a love affair in France, some four or five years 
aber to the tragedy which ultimately cost her her own 
ife, with a mysterious man whose name she would never 
divulge even to her own family. The child of this liaison 
had been put out to nurse when only three weeks old for 
a payment of 37s. a month and for over three years this 
maintenance was regularly paid. No doubt the unfor- 
tunate mother loved her child, but difficulties seem to have 
arisen in continuing the money for his support. 

On October 13, 1899, instead of visiting the boy at the 
foster-mother’s house in Tottenham, Masset wrote a letter 
to the nurse in which she said that she had seen the child's 
father, who had instructed her to send it to France where 
he intended to have it brought up with his cousin’s family. 
The mother was then earning her living as a daily gover- 
ness. She had come to England from France to try and 
cover the disgrace of her illegitimate child, and in the letter 
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to the nurse she expressed her sorrow at having to take 
the boy away. 

Five days later the mother called on the nurse and fixed 
October 27 as the day on which the boy was to be removed. 
The child, known as Manfred Louis Masset, was dressed 
by his nurse in a blue serge frock trimmed with white 
braid, together with a little red sailor hat on which was 
inscribed H.M.S “‘ Raven”’—an ominous name. The nurse 
had also made a parcel of the little boy’s clothing and 
given him a parting gift in the form of a pair of toy scales. 

Masset had wanted to meet her boy and the nurse at 
London Bridge Station, but the woman had objected, and 
ultimately the “ Birdcage,” a public-house on Stamford 
Hill, was fixed as a rendezvous. The child screamed a 
great deal on parting from his nurse, another sign of ill- 
omen, because as events turned out it was the last time on 
which the foster-mother saw him alive. 

On October 30 the nurse received a letter from Masset 
in which she said that the child had cried all the way to 
London Bridge, adding that she had been very ill on the 
boat over to France and that the boy sent his love to her. 
Clear evidence, of course, of calculated crime. The follow- 
ing Monday the nurse read in the papers of the discovery 
of the body of a murdered child at Dalston Junction 
Station and the description seemed to fit that of little 
Manfred Masset. She went to the mortuary, where to her 
intense horror she recognized the dead body. 

The discovery of the crime was thrilling enough to 
satisfy the most rapacious student of crime. About 
6 selose on the evening of October 27, 1899, a woman 
alighted at Dalston Junction Station and entered the 
walting-room on No. 3 platform. She went to the lavatory 
and as she was shutting the door she saw to her horror the 
face of a young child looking up at her from the floor. 
Without waiting to investigate further she immediately 
rushed out and called a porter, who at once sent for the 
police. The body was wrapped in a shawl and on either 
side of it were two pieces of broken clinker brick. It was 
naked except for the shawl and although at the time of 
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discovery it was still warm the life had already departed. 
The child’s face was smeared with blood and there were 
several wounds on the face and above each eye. No blood 
could be found on the floor, making it doubtful whether or 
not the child was dead before being taken into the lavatory. 

The police immediately set out on the trail of Louisa 
Masset and on October 30, three days after the crime, she 
knew that she was wanted for murder. On that date she 
called at her sister’s house in Croydon in a very hysterical 
state, arriving there about II p.m. at night, saying to her 
brother-in-law : 

‘‘T am being hunted for murder, but I have not done it 
The child found at Dalston is mine.” 

She then went on to tell her brother-in-law that on 
Friday, October 27, she had handed over the child to two 
women at London Bridge Station and then caught the 
4 o'clock train to Brighton. 

In all probability Louisa Masset would not have ended 
her life on the scaffold had it not been for the ghastliness 
which attended her visit to Brighton. This feature of the 
crime, which revealed cold-blooded cruelty of a kind 
rarely found in a woman, no doubt finally determined the 
Home Secretary that the condemned woman must pay 
the extreme penalty. In 1899 Masset had made the 
acquaintance of a young Frenchman, the son of a wealthy 
merchant in Havre, who had come to England and lived 
next door to her in Bethune Road, Stoke Newington. 
Although the woman was considerably the elder, the boy 
formed an intimate friendship with her and came to know 
that she already had a child. On October 25 she told him 
she was going to Brighton on the following Friday (the 
fatal 27th). The boy expressed the desire to join her there 
on the Saturday. They arranged to go to the same hotel 
and stay there as brother and sister in the name of Brooks, 
taking two rooms. 

On Saturday, October 28, 1899, the young Frenchman 
arrived at Brighton Station and Louisa Masset met him 
there. They slept together, the woman being her normal 
self and revealing no signs of having the day before 
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committed an atrocious murder. On the Sunday evening 
they came back to London. 

But the net was already being woven around the mother 
of the dead child. On October 28 an attendant in the 
ladies’ waiting-room at Brighton Station found a brown 
paper parcel, which had evidently been left behind by 
some one. It was forwarded to the Lost Property Office 
at London Bridge on the 31st and, when subsequently 
opened, proved to contain the clothing which had been 
wrapped up by the foster-mother of Manfred Masset and 
handed over on October 27. 

Other incriminating evidence came to light. The detec- 
tives engaged in the case discovered that on October 24 
Louisa Masset had bought at a draper’s shop in High 
Street, Stoke Newington, a black shawl, which was sub- 
sequently identified as the one found wrapped round the 
body of the child found at Dalston Junction. At 1.45 p.m. 
on October 27 Masset and the boy were seen in a first-class 
waiting-room at London Bridge. 

The child seemed perfectly happy, jumping up and down 
and evidently very glad to be back with his mother The 
woman appeared to be very tired and told the attendant 
that she was waiting for somebody. But in all probability 
she was trying to decide what she should do with her boy, 
no doubt desperately wondering if murder was the only 
way out of the difficulty. Masset left the waiting-room 
just after 3 o’clock, saying she was going to the refreshment 
room to buy the boy a cake. 

More than three hours afterwards she came back, but 
this time alone. Her only possession was a parcel which, 
as events afterwards proved, contained the boy’s clothes. 
She asked for the next train to Brighton, evidently went 
there and spent the night by herself, and on the following 
day met the young Frenchman with no outward trace of 
the terrible crime she had committed the night before. 

What wonder then that when she stood in the dock at 
the Old Bailey charged with wilful murder there arose from 
the public the cry for her life? Even the clinker brick 
found in the lavatory at Dalston Junction was identified 
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as having come from the rock work in the garden where 
Masset lived in Stoke Newington. Her brother-in-law had 
journeyed there from Croydon after she had told him on 
October 30 about being wanted for murder. He told her 
what had been said and stayed the night. Next morning 
he set off home again and by the time he reached London 
Bridge discovered that he was being followed. The 
unfortunate brother-in-law made up his mind that duty 
would have to triumph over love. He spoke to the police 
officer shadowing him, with the result that the two men 
went to Stoke Newington together, where Masset was 
arrested and formally charged with murder. The accused 
woman on being placed in the cells repeatedly asked to 
see the dead body of her child and ultimately her request 
was acceded to. She seemed to be greatly affected, crying 
“Oh, my child, my poor boy!” 

That it was a fearful case of brutal murder medical 
evidence clearly established. The child had met his death 
by suffocation and a great deal of violence must have been 
used to have caused the wounds on the face and head. 
Of what happened on the fatal afternoon there could be 
little or no doubt. Masset had taken the child from 
London Bridge to Dalston Junction, where she had first 
stunned him with the brick and afterwards made sure of 
her fell work by suffocating him. She was defended in 
her trial at the Old Bailey by Lord Coleridge, when it was 
sought to prove that she had handed over the child to two 
women named Browning with whom she had arranged to 
take care of it for {12 a year. This, according to the 
defence, took place at London Bridge Station, and after- 
wards she had caught the 4 o’clock train to Brighton. 
But as a matter of fact Muir proved that she had actually 
boarded a train at 7.22 p.m., arriving at Brighton two 
hours afterwards, which conclusively fitted in with the 
time-table of events coinciding with the discovery of the 
child’s body at Dalston Junction. 

Masset said that she had deceived her friends by telling 
them of the journey to France, so that she could go to 
Brighton with the young Frenchman The defence of the 
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boy being handed over to the two women named Browning 
had not been heard of until the accused woman was 
actually in the witness-box, and the jury had not the 
slightest hesitation in bringing in a verdict of guilty. 

Louisa Masset would never have been hanged had she 
confessed to the crime immediately it took place. In after 
years Muir prosecuted dozens of women, in fact hundreds 
charged with child murder and in not one single instance 
did the law exact the extreme penalty. To-day, of course, 
legislation is in existence allowing judges the widest dis- 
cretion in dealing with these painful and pathetic cases. 
They are invariably accompanied by the most heart- 
rendering scenes, and it was largely owing to the efforts of 
Sir Richard Muir, who for so many years had the trying 
duty of prosecuting these unfortunate girls, that such 
trials have now been practically abolished. Instead, the 
medical] officer of the female prison in which the accused 
woman is confined is able to go into the witness-box and 
inform the judge that in her opinion the prisoner is not fit 
to plead. An order is then made that the woman is to be 
detained during His Majesty’s pleasure, which means that 
she is kept in custody until such time as she had regained 
something of her natural mind. 

We live in an enlightened age; the gross cruelty which 
characterized the criminal law in this country for so many 
years 1s gradually vanishing. One of the men responsible 
for this welcome change of attitude was Muir, than whom 
no kinder-hearted man ever lived. 


The tragedy of the Tottenham Marshes in 1902 for a 
long time excited public imagination, which became 
intensely inflamed when the despicable nature of the man 
accused of the crime became known. For long centuries 
the Tottenham Marshes have born an evil reputation. In 
days gone by their dreary, water-logged wastes were the 
haunt of highwaymen and cutpurses. Twenty-five years 
ago, at the time when the tragedy I am about to relate 
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took place, they still bore the reputation of being the 
resort of some of the worst hooligans in the north of 
London. The Great Eastern main line ran across the 
Marshes, but except for this sign of life there was little or 
nothing to prevent any crime whatsoever being committed 
without fear of interruption. Years ago men were enticed 
there and murdered for their money and it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that sufficient police protection 
has made it possible to cross the Marshes in anything 
approaching safety. 

On a cold winter’s morning on January 26, 1902, a lad 
playing football on the Marshes, whose ball had rolled 
into a ditch, came across the dead body of a young girl. 
There were all the traces of a foul crime. The girl’s arms 
were flexed across her chest, one of her legs was drawn up, 
while some slight warmth still remained in the body, and 
when a doctor arrived on the scene with the police rigor 
mortis had just set in. The girl’s face and hands were 
covered with blood, the nasal bones were broken, and the 
hair of the head matted together with frozen blood. The 
brain had been battered in, seemingly with a chisel or some 
heavy instrument, but so far as could be ascertained death 
had only been gradual. 

What agony the poor creature must have suffered before 
all-merciful providence claimed her spirit could only be 
imagined. It did not take the police long to discover the 
identity of the dead girl. Her name was Charlotte Cheese- 
man, one of those hundreds of thousands of girls who earn 
their living in a factory, and no doubt she had found life 
one long unending struggle. 

Nor did the detective officers who took up the hunt for 
the murderer have any great difficulty in deciding the 
identity of the man they wanted. It was George Woolfe. 
From the evidence that speedily came to light, there could 
be no question that he was a despicable creature who had 
cruelly ill-treated and had subsequently killed the girl who 
= made the mistake of loving him not wisely but too 
well, 


When the police came to investigate Charlotte Cheese- 
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man’s poor little belongings letters were discovered which 
clearly established the motive for the tragedy. Woolfe, 
who had undoubtedly promised to marry the dead girl, 
had written her the following letter : 


Miss CHEESEMAN, 

Just a line. On Monday morning I made the ac- 
quaintance of a young lady who I admire much better than 
you ; therefore you had better do the same and think no 
more of me. I hope you will take this as good-bye for 


good. G. Woo .re. 


P.S.—I hope I shall never hear of you or see you again, 
as I am indeed thankful I have got rid of you so easily. 
I have got the date I went to you, so if you find yourself 
in any trouble, or I mean in a certain condition, it will be 
no good to put the blame on me, so forget me and never 
think any more of me. I pity the man who ever gets tied 
up to you, but I am glad that I am free at last and I have 
now the chance of being my old self again. 


Evidently the girl had communicated with this unmen- 
tionable scoundrel, reproaching him for his conduct, 
because another of his letters was found in which he 
admitted being to blame for everything that had taken 

lace. 

J This Woolfe—appropriate name—also appears to have 
had a penchant for writing anonymous letters of the vilest 
possible description. The murdered girl had been in the 
employ of a cigar manufacturer in Hoxton. Three weeks 
before the tragedy her employer received the following 
letter signed “Alfred Dixon,” 218 Southgate Road, 
Kingsland : 


Dear Sir, 

Excuse me, you have a young woman in your 
employ named Charlotte Cheeseman and I think it only 
right that you should be aware of her character. I send 
this letter to you to inform you that she is in the habit of 
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taking home cigars and quantities of tobacco leaf and to 
let you know she was discharged frcm Lipton’s for stealing 
tea. She was also discharged from Salmon & Gluckstein 
for stealing five cigars, and before entering your employ- 
ment she worked for an old lady in the Southgate Road, 
but was only there five days on account of her thieving 
habits and drunkenness. About six weeks ago she lost 
two days at your firm on account of having a black eye 
and these are her habits at every firm she works. I am 
not sure of the quantity of cigars she had taken from your 
firm, but tobacco leaf I have seen her with a pocketful. 
I will be only too pleased to give you further information 
in regard to her character and so will the old lady she so 
cruelly wronged. 


The cigar manufacturer took this letter to the police, 
when 218 Southgate Road proved to be non-existent and 
“ Alfred Dixon ” also equally undiscoverable. The girl’s 
previous employers had all found her honest. 

Woolfe’s rival in the affections of the dead girl was a 
soldier named Joseph Bruce. This man called upon 
Woolfe to ask him what he meant by striking the girl, and 
Woolfe had handed the soldier a letter which he had 
received from Charlotte Cheeseman. It was indeed a 
pathetic outburst from the heart, utterly wasted on the 
low-down villain who was seeking to get rid of her: 


Dear GEorGE, 

Don’t be offended because I am writing this letter 
to you. Will you go out with me again, as you know what 
you have done to me. I think it is a shame how you have 
treated me, but I will forget that and think of you all the 
more. You don’t know how much I love you. 


Bruce read this letter and told Woolfe he would have 
nothing more to do with the girl. Apparently Woolfe 
responded to the girl’s entreaties sufficiently to go out 
with her on Saturday night, January 25, 1902. The couple 
were seen together at a public-house called the “ Rosemary 
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Branch” in the Southgate Road, where various people 
subsequently identified Woolfe as having been seen in the 
gitl’s company, all the more noticeably because she was 
wearing a green jacket. On the Monday following the 
crime Woolfe enlisted in the Surrey Regiment in the name 
of Slater, and on February 6 the wanted man was found by 
the police and charged with the murder of Charlotte 
Cheeseman. 

Muir had the task of convicting this unsavoury denizen 
of the ghetto. The story the prisoner told to cover his 
crime helped only to establish his guilt. He had written 
the first letter to her because they had quarrelled and he 
thought she had been out with some one else. On the 
night of the tragedy he met her at 6 o’clock and after 
leaving her for a few minutes discovered that she had 
disappeared. She did not come back and he never saw her 
again. He accounted for the scratches on his face by the 
story of a triangular fight between his father, himself and 
the landlord of their house, but even his own parent and 
the landlord could give no substantial corroboration of the 
scratches having been received in the manner he alleged. 
He admitted writing the anonymous letter to the cigar 
manufacturer, and altogether by the time Muir had 
finished with him he stood revealed to the world as a 
dastard of the vilest possible description. 

Muir did not often evince pleasure when he had put the 
noose round a man’s neck, but he did on this occasion, 
remarking to his clerk as he left the court after the prisoner 
had been sentenced to death: 

“YT am very glad I have had the opportunity of putting 
that young gentleman into the th eee cell. He will 
know what it is to suffer before the hangman comes for 
him.” 


CHAPTER X 


“* Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


RIMINAL libel, like blackmail, is one of the foulest 

crimes known to mankind. Almost invariably, it is 
a cowardly attack which leaves the victim of it compara- 
tively helpless, because even though he may succeed in 
having the offender arrested, or alternatively bring an 
action for damages, some of the mud which has been 
thrown usually sticks. 

Apart from this, the law of England is extraordinarily 
merciful towards people who are found guilty of perpetrat- 
ing a criminal libel. A civil action does not adequately meet 
the needs of the situation even when the offender is in a 
position to be mulcted in heavy damages. 

The majority of these cases, of course, are usually of 
a blackmailing nature. The libels are published after 
attempts have been made to extort money, and in lieu 
of sufficient evidence to convict the offender of blackmail 
the only remedy left to the victim is a prosecution for 
criminal libel. Muir appeared in dozens of these cases, 
his reputation for relentless cross-examination making 
him a most formidable antagonist against people whose 
conduct would bear no searching inquiry. 

The blackmailer is not much in evidence nowadays. 
Twenty or thirty years ago his profession used to be quite 
a profitable one, as one or two of our more notorious 
financiers can testify. Hooley used to tell a very good 
Story of a gentleman who called upon him with the proofs 
of two articles he had written concerning a new company 
Hooley was about to float. It was gently intimated to 


Hooley that one of the articles would cost him £10,000 ; 
ak} 
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the other would cost him nothing. Hooley carefully read 
them through and, being a quick-witted individual able 
to make up his mind without a moment’s hesitation, 
decided then and there that it might be cheaper to have the 
{10,000 article, because, as he explained, it was so much 
nicer. 

In the palmy days when he had millions to play with 
Hooley used to be a regular source of income to certain 
people in the City. Financial papers used to be printed 
especially for his benefit, most of them lasting but a very 
short time. Their contents almost invariably consisted 
of violent attacks on Hooley and his companies, worded 
in such a manner as to make it practically impossible to 
institute an action for criminal libel. To sue the offenders 
for damages was equally out of the question, the matter 
resolving itself into a consideration of how much it would 
cost to suppress the paper altogether. 

No doubt Muir played a great part in the suppression 
of these blackmailing publications. To-day they are 
practically non-existent. But in years gone by they used 
to provide a rich livelihood for a little gang of men who 
were thoroughly aware of the vulnerable points of their 
potential victims. Sometimes Muir would prosecute the 
chief conspirators for blackmail ; other times, no evidence 
in this direction being available, the charge would reduce 
itself to criminal libel. But it is always a difficult matter 
to obtain a conviction for libel of this nature in anything 
appertaining to finance, which was the main reason why 
so many of the people concerned went scot-free. There 
was no question that huge sums of money were paid to 
the proprietors of these blackmailing organs, and for- 
tunately for them the victims did not deem it advisable 
to seek the assistance of the authorities. However, the 
City is infinitely cleaner nowadays. The average black- 
mailer is not a person endowed with great moral courage, 
and he much prefers the comparative impecuniosity of a 
semi-respectable life to a term of penal servitude in one 
of H.M. prisons. 

There existed in the City for a long time a gang of black- 
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mailers who conducted their operations against people 
engaged in the management of public companies. The 
head of the organization was known to his colleagues as 
“The Black Prince.” A so-called newspaper, bearing a 
resemblance in its make-up to a financial journal, was 
publ shed, while at the same time every device was utilized 
to disguise the identity of the people responsible for its 
production. The imprint on the paper was false. It 
purported to be printed in the Strand, but as a matter of 
fact actually had its birth in an obscure back street of 
Brixton. It had no fixed date of issue. After a threat 
had been made to a company to publish a highly defama- 
tory libel the matter would be held over while negotiations 
were conducted with the people it was sought to blackmail. 

Upon the success or failure of these negotiations de- 
pended whether the paper would be issued or not. Natur- 
ally it had no public sale, but copies were circulated 
gratuitously in quarters where it would be likely to cause 
damage, while simultaneously the offices of the company 
would be surrounded by sandwich men carrying boards 
announcing full particulars. 

The principal malefactor in this wholesale campaign of 
blackmail studiously kept himself in the background, 
although his identity was well known to the police. The 
modus operandt was simple enough in all conscience. A 
company selected for blackmail would receive a visit 
from one of “* The Black Prince’s ” lieutenants, who would 
offer 2,000 copies of the paper containing a favourable 
notice of the company for {500. Rubber and oil com- 
panies were the favourite victims, and for some years the 
game must have been highly profitable. Dozens of 
dubious concerns paid huge money, until eventually th- 
blackmailers made the mistake of trying to extort a large 
sum from a company that had nothing to fear. A trap 
was arranged with a sergeant of the police hidden behind 
a door, and ultimately the conspirators found themselves 
in the dock on the very serious charge of demanding money 
by menaces. Eventually there appeared in the dock at the 
Old Bailey five of the gang, headed by “The Black 
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Prince,” an ex-solicitor who had already served a term of 
four years’ penal servitude and been struck off the rolls. 
Muir, very ably assisted by Mr. Cecil Whiteley, conducted 
the case for the prosecution, and in the end “ The Black 
Prince ” went back to penal servitude for five years. Two 
of his confederates escaped with shorter terms of im- 
prisonment, while of the other two one was bound over 
and the other found not guilty. 


For a great many years Muir was one of the regular 
counsel appearing on behalf of the Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police, but in the latter years of his career 
he confined his relations with Scotland Yard to the more 
important cases, so that the younger men should have a 
chance. With Mr. J. L. Eldon Bankes, K.C. (now Lord 
Justice Bankes}, he represented the Commissioner in the 
famous Police Commission which followed upon the arrest 
of a woman named Madame D’Angeley, who was taken 
into custody on a charge of importuning. Although the 
Commission was originally intended to cover that par- 
ticular case, it afterwards developed into a roving inquiry 
into all sorts of complaints against the Metropolitan 
Police. 

There were allegations by bookmakers of blackmail, 
complaints of assault (brought forward by a certain very 
notorious solicitor), and innumerable cases of alleged 
wrongful arrests for soliciting, all of which required 
investigation. One way and another, the Commission 
lasted for close on a year; in fact, it must have been the 
longest case on which Muir was ever engaged. Ultimately 
the Commission completely vindicated the police as a 
whole. Only in a few minor instances were the allegations 
in any way found justified. It is doubtful whether there 
was ever such a waste of public time and money as this 
Commission produced, for the costs of it were enormous. 

Some little time afterwards Muir again came into 
contact with the solicitor who had been responsible for 
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the majority of the complaints. In November, 1907, with 
Travers Humphreys, he defended at the Old Bailey two 
police constables upon a charge of committing wilful and 
corrupt perjury. The case arose from a drunken brawl 
in Cirencester Street, Paddington, which at that time was 
considered by the police authorities a place in which one 
constable could not go about his duties in safety. Two 
men were arrested, one for being drunk and the other for 
disorderly conduct, and were being taken to the station 
when attempts were made to rescue them. The blowing 
of police whistles brought assistance, with the result that 
a couple of individuals, named Church and Sexton— 
inappropriate nomenclature—were afterwards arrested for 
being concerned in the affray. They were duly convicted 
in the police court, when the case got into the hands of 
the self-same solicitor who had been responsible for most 
of the trouble at the Police Commission. This man took 
proceedings against the two police officers, accusing them 
of perjury. All sorts of allegations were made, that the 
police were drunk, and that Church and Sexton had been 
savagely assaulted while being apprehended. After a 
lengthy police court hearing the late Mr. Plowden com- 
mitted the officers for trial. 

It will reveal the iniquitous nature of the whole affair 
when I say that the trial of the constable whose case was 
taken first lasted six days, incidentally causing Muir and 
Travers Humphreys weeks of the most arduous work in 
preparing the case for the defence, to say nothing of the 
great expense involved. There was not the slightest doubt 
that both the officers had done no more than their bare 
duty and, furthermore, had been grossly maltreated in the 
process. Independent evidence which was forthcoming at 
the trial definitely established the fact that the two 
constables were exceedingly lucky to escape with their 
lives, and, after the judge had summed up the evidence, 
the jury were not long in coming back into court with the 
verdict of acquittal. 

Mr. George Elliott, who appeared for the prosecution, 
thereupon withdrew the case against the other officer, but 
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the matter did not end there. The Director of Public 
Prosecutions decided that Church and Sexton, as well as 
the wife of the former, who had also given evidence at 
the trial, should themselves be charged with perjury. 
This involved another lengthy case at the Old Bailey. it 
came before the then Common Serjeant (Sir A. Bosanquet) 
in March, 1908, and lasted seven days. In the end Sexton 
was found guilty and received sentence of nine months’ 
hard labour, a similar term being imposed upon Church, who 
decided to accept the advice of his counsel and plead guilty. 

On October 30, 1923, there appeared in the streets 
of London a pamphlet entitled “The Murder of Lord 
Kitchener,” and “‘ The Truth about the Battle of Jutland 
and the Jews.” The author of this effusion was Lord 
Alfred Douglas, who accused Mr. Churchill of having 
received a large sum of money from the late Sir Ernest 
Cassel for having had issued a misleading report of the 
Battle of Jutland. 

At the time of the Battle of Jutland rumours were rife 
that in America Jewish financiers had made {54,000,000 
through the damage to British credit done by the report 
that the Grand Fleet had been heavily defeated off Jutland 
and that our naval supremacy had ceased to exist. One 
cannot understand how Lord Alfred Douglas came to 
believe such a tale, but at all events the accusations he 
made against Mr. Churchill were so serious that the 
Government decided to charge him with criminal libel. 

It was an unusual type of case for a public prosecution, 
but the Attorney-General felt that Mr. Churchill—despite 
the mythical millions which Lord Alfred Douglas said he 
had made—should not be called upon to bear the expense 
of the prosecution, when the libel was really in connection 
with his work for the Crown. 

This was about the last big case which Muir conducted 
before his death. He had charge of it from the beginning, 
advised the Director of Public Prosecutions as to how the 
indictment should be drawn up, and himself made the 
application for the warrant, a most unusual procedure for 
Senior Counsel to the Treasury. Muir went down to Sir 
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Chartres Biron’s private house in Montpelier Square, 
Knightsbridge, cae not at Bow Street as is usual. Mr. 
Churchill particularly desired that the Chief Magistrate 
himself should grant the warrant, and on the day Muir 
applied for it Sir Chartres did not happen to be sitting in 
his court. As a matter of fact, the authorities desired to 
keep their intentions secret in order that Lord Alfred 
Douglas might have no opportunity of discovering what 
was In store for him. Mr. Churchill himself did not go 
with Muir, who was accompanied by Chief-Inspector 
Helden of Scotland Yard. But he felt exceedingly angry 
at the attacks which had been made upon him and on 
several occasions went through the whole history of the 
affair with Muir. Two or three times he came down to 
Muir’s chambers in the Temple and went through every 
statement in the offending articles, pointing out the 
innumerable contradictions which existed. Also he demon- 
strated to Muir by telegrams in the Admiralty Blue Book that 
the accusations made by Douglas could not possibly be true. 

One Saturday morning there occurred a somewhat 
humorous contretemps. Mr. Churchill’s secretary rang up 
Muir’s chambers in the morning, only to discover that he 
had remained at his home in Campden House Court. She 
got in touch with him at his house and then handed the tele- 
phone to Mr. Churchill, who after speaking to Muir for some 
time made an appointment to see him a couple of hours later. 

But apparently the secretary had omitted to tell Mr. 
Churchill that Muir had spoken from his private house. 
At any rate, Mr. Churchill rushed off to the Temple in his 
two-seater car with his guardian Special Branch officer on 
the dickey seat. Arriving at Muir’s chambers, he got out 
of the car and went upstairs while the detective drove the 
car up Middle Temple oe to turn it. When Mr. Churchill 
found that Muir was not at his chambers he was furious. 
He rushed downstairs again, shouted to his police officer, 
who came tearing down the lane and got out. Mr. Churchill 
climbed into the car and started off again in a second, 
leaving the unfortunate officer running behind to clamber 


into the dickey seat as best he could. 
P 
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Muir and Lord Alfred Douglas were old acquaintances. 
They had met a little over ten years previously when his 
lordship appeared in the dock for criminally ltbelling his 
father-in-law, Colonel Frederick Custance. On this par- 
ticular occasion Lord Alfred did not bother attempting to 
justify the statements he made that his father-in-law was 
all manner of scoundrels, and on being found guilty the 
Recorder of London bound him over in the sum of {500 
to be of good behaviour. But against Mr. Churchill he 
apparently imagined that he had a strong case and for 
some days there was seen the unusual spectacle of one of 
the most famous politicians in the world being compelled 
to go into the witness-box at the Old Bailey and categori- 
cally deny a cock-and-bull story of having committed one 
of the foulest acts of treason any man could imagine. 

Muir took immense pains over this case. He assumed 
complete charge of all the evidence and when the time 
came for the prisoner to stand in the dock there was not 
the slightest doubt about his being convicted. Most of 
his other work had to be put on one side, but to Muir it 
was more or less a labour of Jove. He felt a great admira- 
tion for Mr. Churchill, a feeling which was fully recipro- 
cated. In the result, after prolonged hearings at Bow 
Street and the Old Bailey in which Mr. Churchill’s life was 
minutely dissected from its earliest days, the jury, after 
being absent only eight minutes, brought in a verdict of 
guilty. Mr. Justice Avory sentenced the prisoner to six 
months in the second division and also ordered him to find 
a surety for his good behaviour in the future. Fortunately, 
no more has been heard of this somewhat unedifying episode 
in our public life. 


It is a far cry back to 1853, when there first began that 
astounding imposition by which Arthur Orton, the son of 
a Wapping butcher, sought to establish his claim to the 
title and estates of the wealthy Tichborne family. Strange, 
indeed, that seventy years afterwards there should still be 
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echoes of that disastrous campaign of perjury and deceit 
in which “The Claimant” for nearly twenty years suc- 
ceeded in deluding millions of people into the belief that 
he was really the rightful heir to the Tichborne inheritance. 

When Arthur Orton died in 1898 in a London lodging- 
house, penniless and supported in his dying days by charity, 
he left behind him a daughter who apparently had been 
from childhood days imbued with the belief that her father 
was really Sir Roger Tichborne, baronet of the United 
Kingdom, and not the discredited Arthur Orton, butcher 
boy, rank impostor and, finally, convict. There can be no 
doubt, of course, that this daughter had grown into 
womanhood under the delusion that her father had been 
unlawfully deprived of the Tichborne property, and as the 
years went on that belief became strengthened until it 
preyed on her mind and brought about delusions which 
seriously affected her reason. She began a campaign 
against the Tichborne family which lasted for something 
like twenty years, threatening to kill them, making serious 
aspersions on their character, and also giving vent to the 
most spiteful accusations against everybody with whom 
she came in contact. In June, 1913, the daughter of “‘ The 
Claimant,” who called herself Theresa Mary Agnes Doughty 
Tichborne, but in her more candid moments acknowledged 
her real name to be Orton, appeared at Bow Street charged 
with sending a letter threatening to kill and murder Miss 
Denise Greville. This occurred at the time when Miss 
Greville was marrying Sir Joseph Tichborne. A letter 
written by the prisoner said, “ I am going to shoot that 
girl rather than Joseph shall marry her and they shall live 
on my money, and as there is a God in heaven I am going 
to do so. Now hide and pretend you think I don’t mean 
it.” Later, there arose other charges and Muir, who 
appeared to prosecute, said that “The Claimant’s ” 
daughter had been wickedly libelling members of the 
Tichborne family, accusing them of conspiring to defraud 
her of her rights in the property. Ultimately she appeared 
before Mr. Justice Ridley at the Old Bailey and was 
sentenced to six months in the second division, when the 
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Tichborne family doubtless thought they had seen the last 
of this wretched affair. 

However, that really marked the beginning of more 
serious trouble. Shortly afterwards, the lady again took 
up the battle and began writing to Sir George Lewis, the 
solicitor to Sir Joseph Tichborne, the holder of the family 
baronetcy, and also to Muir, who had previously prosecuted 
her. In one of the letters Muir received she threatened to 
commit suicide. She also enclosed what purported to be 
her will, together with a letter addressed to the coroner of 
the district in which the Tichborne seat was situate. B 
way of information the lady thoughtfully added that she 
intended to go to that neighbourhood to commit the act. 
Muir naturally did not take much notice of the many 
letters which arrived at his chambers. He merely read 
them and gave them to his clerk to forward to Messrs. 
Lewis & Lewis. Finding that her campaign was having 
no effect, the lady began writing to Muir threatening to 
“expose his conduct,” but what she intended to expose 
and where she judiciously omitted to divulge. Still Muir 
declined to be moved in any way. In fact, he merely 
smiled amusedly and duly sent the letters to the solicitors 
in the case. 

Then came another communication in which the lady 
threatened to inflict mortal injury upon the man who had 
once prosecuted her, and after Muir had read this epistle 
he handed it over to his clerk with a smile and said : 

“Send this to Sir Archibald Bodkin (the Director of 
Public Prosecutions) and say that I am sending it in order 
that he may have the necessary evidence in case the lady 
carries out her threat.” 

Finding that Muir stil] remained unmoved, Arthur 
Orton’s “successor” eventually wrote a letter to Sir 
George Lewis threatening to remove him from the mundane 
affairs of this earth: 

“IT wonder,” remarked his fair correspondent, “if 
anyone has ever thought of shooting vou, Sir George, and 
you were so close to me the other day. It has just occurred 
to me that if I was to shoot some one like you before I 
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commit suicide, as my cousin has bribed me to do, there 
would not be so much chance of the matter being hushed 
up and my cousin Joseph getting off scot-free.” 

In another letter the troublesome Theresa informed Sir 
George, “ I am the last of the older branch of the Tichborne 
family and they want to get rid of me.” She also wrote to 
Miss Gladys Cooper, the actress, who was a friend of Lady 
Tichborne, in which letter she said: ‘‘ I am absolutely at 
starvation point.” A pathetic touch which, like many of 
the other statements made by the lady, does not seem to be 
altogether true. At any rate, when she appeared in the 
dock at the Old Bailey charged with threatening to murder 
Sir George Lewis, and Sir Richard Muir was reading that 
portion of the letter about her being at starvation point, 
he turned to glance at the portly Theresa and tactfully 
observed to the jury that they would be glad to notice 
that the symptoms had now passed away. Theresa’s 
father, I may say, was a man weighing about twenty-five 
om and his daughter seemed in a fair way to emulate 

im. 

This campaign of vilification continued for some time 
and Sir George Lewis thought it advisable to take criminal 
proceedings. In October, 1923, in the name of Theresa 
Alexander, Orton’s daughter once more found herself at 
the Old Bailey. She vehemently attacked both Sir George 
Lewis and Sir Richard Muir, alleging that they were con- 
spiring against her, which in a way was quite true. Both 
men had no desire to be living under threats of murder, 
harmless though they may have been. However, the lady 
cut a very poor figure before Mr. Justice Rigby Swift, who 
gave the nominal sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment 
on her promise to refrain from blackguarding the people 
whom she wrongfully imagined to be defrauding her of 
her rights. 

Muir went to a great deal of trouble in connection with 
the last prosecution of this woman. She intended to set 
up a plea of justification for her libels on the Tichborne 
family and Muir, after a fortnight’s search, succeeded in 
obtaining a verbatim account of those two famous trials 
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in the early seventies, in the first of which Arthur Orton 
made his famous fight for the Tichborne fortune, and sub- 
sequently when he was put on his trial for perjury and 
fraud and sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
Muir desired to be thoroughly au fait with all the facts of 
the case, because between him and Sir George there was 
a bond of friendship which had lasted for many years, and 
he wished thoroughly to clear Sir George of any suspicion 
which might be cast upon his character. 

As events turned out, the accused woman’s counsel 
wisely refrained from putting forward the defence which 
the woman wanted, namely, that Sir George, in company 
with Sir Joseph Tichborne, had been guilty of a conspiracy 
to defraud her of her rightful dues. As a matter of fact, 
Muir would take no fee for the work he did in this matter. 
It was just a matter of friendship between two men. 

The criminal annals of our country contain no more 
astounding example of impudent imposture than the claim 
~ forward to the Tichborne estates by Arthur Orton. 

t was a case that excited not only the interest of England, 
but of all the world, and how nearly it succeeded is known 
only to those people who can recollect the wonderful cross- 
examination which the famous Henry Hawkins, afterwards 
Lord Brampton, subjected Orton to in the witness-box. 
Had it not been for Hawkins, ‘“‘ The Claimant ” might very 
well have won the day, for, strange as it may seem, he had 
succeeded in deluding all manner of otherwise intelligent 
people into financially supporting his preposterous per- 
juries. 

The beginning of this amazing story dates back to 1829, 
when Roger Charles Tichborne, the son of James Tich- 
borne, heir to his brother’s baronetcy, came into the 
world. In the ordinary course of events James Tichborne 
would have succeeded his brother, Edward, as the baronet, 
not only in the title, but also in the enormously wealthy 
Doughty estates which had come into the family, the name 
of Doughty afterwards being added to that of Tichborne. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that Roger Charles 
Tichborne, the eldest son of James, would in the normal 
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order of things eventually succeed his father in the title 
and also become the owner of the family wealth. James 
Tichborne, before he succeeded his brother, Edward, 
married Henrietta Felicité, daughter of Mr. Henry Seymour 
of Knoyle, Wiltshire, and for some time after the marriage 
he lived with her in Paris. There the son Roger was born 
and remained until 1845. His education was hopelessly 
neglected until that year, when his father, realizing that 
Roger would one day succeed to the family baronetcy, 
sent him to Stoneyhurst to have him educated in a manner 
befitting the rank which he would one day assume. 

For three years the boy remained there and it could 
safely be assumed that by that time he would have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the outward attributes of a gentleman. 
Also, in the light of after events, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that he would have received a fair education and 
be able to write a letter in intelligent English. On leaving 
Stoneyhurst, Roger Tichborne obtained a commission in 
the 6th Dragoon Guards and joined his regiment at Dublin 
in October, 1849. While in early manhood he became 
enamoured of his cousin, Catherine Doughty, the daughter 
of his Uncle Edward, but in this case the course of true love 
did not run smoothly and young Tichborne, piqued at the 
refusal of his uncle and aunt to sanction his suit,cleared 
out to South America. Before he went he made a vow in 
the presence of a friend of the family, named Gosford, that 
if within three years he married his cousin, Catherine 
Doughty, he would build a church at Tichborne to the Holy 
Virgin as a thanksgiving for the spiritual protection which 
had been afforded him. This vow he wrote out and sealed 
in the presence of Gosford and having set his affairs in 
order set out for Valparaiso in March, 1853, in a French 
ship, “‘ La Pauline.” His original intention was to spend 
eighteen months in South America, then go on to India, 
and after making a tour of the East return to England in 
the hope that Catherine Doughty would marry him. 

After being in South America for some time Tichborne 
decided to journey to eens and accordingly took a 
passage on the English ship “ Bella,” bound for Kingston, 
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which sailed on April 20, 1854. He was never actually 

heard of again. The “ Bella”? vanished from the face of 

the sea and the only trace that could be discovered of her 

was some days afterwards when her long-boat was picked 

up in mid-ocean, bottom uppermost, surrounded by 

apie of wreckage which left no possible doubt that she 
ad foundered. 

A year later Mr. Gosford proved Roger Tichborne’s will 
and paid some small bequests which he had left behind. 
All the Tichborne family believed that the heir to the title 
had been drowned, with the exception of his mother, who 
for a long time afterwards kept a light burning in the hall 
at Tichborne, hoping that one day her son might return. 

In 1854 Catherine Doughty married Mr. Percival Rad- 
cliffe, a Yorkshire gentleman, who was also heir to a 
baronetcy. Eight years afterwards Sir James Tichborne 
died and was succeeded in the title by his second son, 
Alfred, who for a matter of four years played ducks and 
drakes with the property and died leaving behind him 
nothing but confusion. Before he had been in his grave 
many weeks a posthumous heir was born, Henry Alfred 
Joseph Tichborne, whom the family naturally accepted as 
the rightful baronet. 

Leaving the Tichborne clan on one side for the time 
being, it now becomes necessary to descend to a less 
aristocratic walk of life and deal with the family of a 
Wapping butcher, named George Orton. This man had 
eight sons and four daughters, the youngest of the sons 
being Arthur, born in 1834. From his childhood days 
Arthur Orton had been afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance 
and in the hope of curing him his father sent him to South 
America in the ship “ Ocean.” Young Orton got as far as 
Valparaiso, where he came to the conclusion that a sailor’s 
life did not suit him. He deserted and made his way 
inland to the town of Melipilla where he fell in with some 
good-natured Spanish people who made much of him and 
treated him as a friend. Orton remained there for a couple 
of years and during that time told convincing stories of 
being related to the English aristocracy, though at that 
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time there was no question of his knowing anything about 
Roger Tichborne. 

In June, 1851, he came back to England, cured of his 
ailment, but not of his desire for a roving life. After 
working in his father’s shop for some time he expressed 
the desire to take up his travels again, and in 18§2 sailed 
for Hobart Town, Tasmania, with some Shetland ponies 
which the father was shipping to that far-off colony. 
From Tasmania he crossed Bass’s Strait to Australia, went 
up country, and eventually settled down at a place in New 
South Wales named Wagga Wagga. There he found 
employment with a butcher named Higgins, not in his 
baptismal name of Arthur Orton, but as Tomas Castro, 
which strangely enough was afterwards proved to be the 
name of a man he had known in Chile. 

Somewhere about 1863 the Dowager Lady Tichborne, 
who had been sending all over the world for news of her 
missing son, began advertising in Australia, and the 
description she gave of the missing heir aroused the 
curiosity of a Wagga Wagga attorney, named Gibbes. 
This man got the idea that Castro was Roger Tichborne, 
and at that time Castro certainly tallied with the published 
description of young Tichborne. 

It would take a very great deal of space to relate at any 
Jength the clever manner in which Arthur Orton, alias 
Tomas Castro, deluded Gibbes into thinking that he was 
the heir to the Tichborne estates. Gibbes, firmly believing 
that he would be entitled to the handsome reward offered 
by Lady Tichborne, got into communication with her and 
received sufficient encouragement to continue the ridi- 
culous claim. Lady Tichborne herself repeatedly wrote 
to her alleged son praving him to come home and, in 1866, 
the bogus heir, together with his wife and child, arrived 
in London. 

This child explains the Theresa Mary Agnes Dought 
Tichborne whom I have mentioned in connection wit 
Sir George Lewis and Sir Richard Muir, because apparently 
she would be the child who came to England in that year 
with her father. At the time of her last appearance at the 
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Old Bailey in 1923 she gave her age as §7 which, of course, 
would make her born in 1866, and therefore it seems that 
she was the child born in Wagga Wagga in that year when 
her father married a servant girl. Also, it explains how 
ali her life she has been obsessed with the delusion that 
her father was the rightful heir to the Tichborne estates. 
From her earliest days, when she could understand any- 
thing at all, she would have heard of nothing but those 
two famous cases which eventually resulted in her father 
going to a well-deserved term of penal servitude. 

When the time came for the spurious Roger to see his 
mother, he wrote her a letter which is a tasty example of 
how not to write English, and incidentally should have 
convinced the Dowager that her supposed son must have 
forgotten all the education he received at Stoneyhurst. 
Here it is: 


DeEaR AND BELOovED Mamma, 


I have been down to tichborne. And had a look at 
the dear old place once more. And it made my heart bleed 
to look at the destruction there has been made there, but 
has my poor brother is dead we will not mension that 
subjek again let the past be past and no more about it. 
I have seen Mr. Gosford. he seems very much change to 
what he used to be. he came down in the train from 
Gravesend last night. I had a long talk with him and he 
seems to deny everything I put him in mind of. He says 
he do not remember me coming down in the coach from 
London with him to tichborne. I had a hour conversation 
with him about different things Mamma that nobody in 
the world could have told him but me. I even told him 
under what circumstances Moore came left me. You must 
remember Mamma I wrote him almost every place. A 
Cullington and a lot more would insist on seeing me at 
Gravesend when they came, and because I did not wish to 
see them until i had seen you they where very angry. 


I remain, your ever affectionate 


Son, R. C. Ticuporne. 
me 
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The recognition by Lady Tichborne of ‘Son, R. C. 
Tichborne ”’ ma 6 a pathetic sight. It took place at 
an hotel in Paris, and the manner of it must have demon- 
strated to anybody but the old lady that she was being 
grossly deceived. Her alleged son would not even get up 
from the bed where he was lying to greet his mother after 
all his years of absence. Instead, he lay with his back 
turned towards her, literally a mountain of flesh. 

But poor Lady Tichborne had by this time become so 
obsessed with the idea that she professed herself able to 
recognize the man who lay on the bed, and from that time 
onwards Orton’s claim took a definite shape. A lawyer 
acting for him wrote to the “ Times ” that Lady Tichborne 
had not the least hesitation in acknowledging “ The 
Claimant” as her son, adding that steps were being taken 
to recover the estates and title for his client. 

However, despite what Lady Tichborne had done, the 
people who, genuinely or otherwise, believed in “‘ The 
Claimant” realized that corroborative evidence in plenty 
would need to be produced if the supposed Roger Tich- 
borne wanted to succeed, and for some considerable time 
afterwards “The Claimant” and his supporters indus- 
triously resurrected men and women who had known young 
Tichborne in his early days. They went about their work 
with that process which we now call auto-suggestion and 
they encountered very little difficulty, so cleverly did they 
manceuvre, in finding dozens of people who professed to 
recognize in “ The Claimant ” the Roger Tichborne of the 
fifties. On the ludicrous blunders which were made in 
obtaining this testimony there is no space to dwell: they 
in themselves were more than sufficient to kill the hopes of 
anyone who believed in the preposterous story put forward. 

The Tichborne family engaged an ex-Scotland Yard 
detective, named Wilcher, to find out the truth about 
“The Claimant,” and this man succeeded in unearthing 
the whole of the Orton family who were living, with the 
exception of Arthur, who had disappeared about fourteen 
years previously. Also, strangely enough, the detective 
ascertained that on Christmas Day, 1866, some mysterious 
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individual had been down at Wapping asking questions 
about the Orton family, saying that he had known them 
well and wanted to do them a kindness. Subsequently, 
witnesses were produced in court who identified this 
curious stranger as Arthur Orton, “‘ The Claimant ” to the 
Tichborne fortune and title. 

In June, 1867, the guardians of the infant baronet, Sir 
Henry Tichborne, took proceedings in the Court of Common 
Pleas asking for the appointment of a Commission to take 
evidence in Chile and Australia, further requesting that 
** The Claimant ” should also go in order that he might be 
identified. 

Orton could not very well refuse, but on arriving at Rio 
Janeiro where the party were to change for a coasting 
steamer which would take them to Santiago, he said that 
he had had enough of the sea and would go overland to 
Melipilla. But he never reached there, for reasons which 
require no explanation. He returned to England by 
himself without, however, being able to prevent the Com- 
mission discovering that there had been only one English- 
man in Melipilla at the time the real Roger Tichborne was 
in South America—and that Englishman was Arthur 
Orton. 

After this fiasco, some of Orton’s friends deserted him 
and in order to raise money to prosecute his claim he had 
the audacity to issue debentures on the Tichborne estate 
for {100,000! In this way he succeeded in obtaining a 
substantial amount of money and the matter is interesting 
because afterwards, in conjunction with perjury, he was 
criminally prosecuted for obtaining money by false pre- 
tences. However, for the time being these fraudulent 
debentures served their purpose and on May 10, 1871, after 
many adjournments, the battle for the Tichborne estate 
opened. There has never been an array of counsel vying 
with those who appeared in this absorbing drama. For 
“‘ The Claimant ” appeared Serjeant Ballantyne, Mr. Har- 
dinge Giffard (afterwards Lord High Chancellor and Earl 
of Halsbury), Mr. Francis Jeune, and other celebrated 
barristers. On the opposite side sat an even more formid- 
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able collection of forensic talent. The Solicitor-General 
(Sir John Duke Coleridge), Mr. Henry Hawkins, whose 
fame needs no elaboration, Sir George Honeyman, and 
others were there to protect the interests of young Sir 
Henry Tichborne. 

Hawkins, who really got the case up for the defence, 
described the manner in which the case for the defendants 
was handled as a comedy of blunders. Of course the 
Solicitor-General conducted the cross-examination of Orton 
but had he left it to Hawkins, as was afterwards done when 
** The Claimant ” appeared on trial for perjury and fraud, 
there would have been the end of the case in a very short 
time. Hawkins subsequently said in his Memoirs that on 
the stage such a piece would not have lasted one night ; 
in real life it had run for many years. 

When his mother reminded “ The Claimant ” of being a 
Catholic, he wrote and thanked her for the information 
and hoped that the Blessed Maria would take care of her 
for evermore, little dreaming that the “* Black Maria” 
would take particularly good care of himself. 

For a man who had been away a matter of only seventeen 
years “The Claimant” appeared to have developed the 
most shocking forgetfulness. He forgot the place of his 
birth, the seat of his ancestors, the friends of his youth, 
his education and religion, and all his neighbours, servants, 
and even the family solicitor who had made the will and 
had been appointed his executor. 

He told when on his tria] a most circumstantial story of 
having been picked up after the wreck of the “ Bella” by 
a ship called the “ Osprey ” and produced in corroboration 
the Danish mate, Luie. This individual related with 
graphic detail how he had rescued the heir until it was 
pointed out to him that he had been in England serving a 
term of imprisonment at the time the “ Bella ” went down. 

Some of the answers ‘‘ The Claimant” gave in cross- 
examination were ludicrous to the point of absolute farce, 
making one wonder how the case had proceeded as far as 
it did. Hawkins asked him when he was at Stoneyhurst 
if he remembered living in the Seminary, a block of 
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buildings by itself where the real Roger Tichborne had 
been located when a student. 

*“Do you remember living in the Seminary? ” asked 
Hawkins. 

“{ never lived in a cemetery,” came the somewhat 
startling reply, which convulsed the court. 

“© Well, do you remember the Pons Asinorum ? ” 

“No, I do not.” 

“What! Have you not heard of the Asses’ Bridge ? ” 

** Oh, yes.” 

What is it?” 

‘‘ A bridge near the college.” 

‘* How far away is it ? ” 

“Cannot say. Not far.” 

At this there was a roar of laughter, and the witness 
turned angrily on Hawkins and told him not to insult him. 
The case went on almost indefinitely, but on March 5, on 
the 1oznd day of the hearing, the foreman of the jury 
intimated to the judge that they had heard enough of the 
farce and repudiated “ The Claimant’s ” evidence 1n toto. 

Evidently the Lord Chief Justice held the same opinion, 
because in concurring with the course taken by the jury 
he said that Orton had been guilty of wilful and corrupt 
perjury and that he would order him to be detained in the 
Common Gaol at Newgate until the next Sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court, there to stand his trial. 

After considerable legal formalities Orton succeeded in 
obtaining bail, and a great deal of delay took place before 
he eventually appeared at the Bar of Justice. In the mean- 
time an order had been made that the case should be heard 
in the Queen’s Bench Division. Serjeant Ballantyne had 
been dismissed by “‘ The Claimant,” who professed himself 
dissatisfied with the way in which his interests were being 
safeguarded. In his place came Dr. Kenealy, Q.C., a well- 
known Irish lawyer who to his subsequent detriment 
thoroughly believed in the cause of his client. For the 
Crown Hawkins led the prosecution in place of Sir John 
Duke Coleridge. 

It took Hawkins a very long time to open his case and 
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examine his witnesses and not until July 22 did Dr. Kenealy 
begin “ The Claimant’s ” defence. He had nearly three 
hundred people to call in defence of the prisoner and most 
of them were witnesses in the most humble rank of life, 
who cut up very badly under Hawkins’s deadly cross- 
examination. The mate, Luie, whose evidence resulted 
in the trial being adjourned for some considerable time, 
was proved to have been at Hull in 1853 and 1854. From 
there he had gone to Cardiff and, after serving certain 
small sentences for fraud, had been sent to penal servitude 
for three years during the time he was supposed to have 
known “ The Claimant” in Australia. In 1867 he had 
received seven years’ penal servitude and had not been 
released from prison until March, 1873, only a short time 
before Orton put forward his preposterous claims. After 
Luie had given his evidence the Lord Chief Justice signified 
his opinion of the matter by ordering him to be detained 
on a charge of perjury, for which he subsequently received 
another long term of imprisonment. 

On February 28, 1874, after the trial had lasted 188 days, 
the Lord Chief Justice concluded his summing up and it 
took the jury exactly half an hour to come back into the 
crowded court with a verdict against Orton of guilty on 
all the counts of indictment. Then, in a dramatic silence 
which held the court spellbound, ‘‘ The Claimant ” was 
ordered to stand up and receive sentence. He rose from 
his seat, a mass of quivering flesh, while the judge ordered 
that he should go to penal servitude for seven years on 
the charge of perjury, and to another seven years for the 
fraud incurred by the debentures issued on the Tichborne 
estates. 

Orton took his sentence in silence and on being removed 
to the convict prison at Dartmoor proved himself a model 
= He was released at the end of 1884, and at once 

egan another campaign against the Tichborne family. 
But now the public did not pay much attention to him 
and in course of time, after touring the music-halls, he 
became a barman in a public house, a tobacconist, and 
afterwards a seller of newspapers. Before he died, in 1898, 
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he published in a weekly paper a confession that he was 
an impostor, but subsequently revoked it; and when he 
died his family buried him as Sir Roger Tichborne. 

But the evil that men do lives after them. His daughter 
Theresa still believes that she is the heiress to the Tich- 
borne estates. Fortunately for posterity, the lady is 
unmarried and when she departs this earthly sphere the 
Tichbornes may know a little peace 


CHAPTER XI 


‘‘ And constancy lives in realms above, 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 
COLERIDGE. 


ILLIAM WHITELEY murdered! Who would 

ever forget the sensational news that flashed through 
London like wild-fire on a bitterly cold day in January, 
1907, when it became known that the wealthy proprietor 
of the great Bayswater stores which bore his name had 
been shot dead in his own office by a man claiming to be 
his illegitimate son? Here, right on its own doorstep, 
the London public found itself supplied direct with the 
choicest things that could possibly be found in the way of 
scandal and, to add piquancy to the dish, provided by the 
man who styled himself ‘‘ The Universal Provider.” For 
scandal it was, of the worst imaginable description when 
the romantic details gradually came to light. 

It seemed almost incredible. Here was a man, a notable 
public figure almost Gladstonian in his massive person- 
ality, known by name to hundreds of thousands of people 
who crowded into his establishment in Westbourne Grove, 
Bayswater, found to be involved in a terrible tragedy 
culminating in his death. People would not at first 
believe the story to be true. 

And yet the drama that gradually unfolded itself bore 
no lack of verisimilitude. From every point of view it 
was an astounding revelation of the inner life of a man 
who had never been known to be anything but a model, 
upright citizen, an inspiring example to the younger 
generation of what a man could do by his brains and 
energy. 
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When the full facts became known intense public 
sympathy went out to the man who had committed the 
murder—Horace George Rayner. Muir, then Senior 
Counsel to the Treasury, had to conduct the case for the 
— when eventually Rayner stood his trial—the 

rst murder case to be heard in the new Central Criminal 
Court. Truly, the “new” Old Bailey enjoyed a most 
auspicious christening. 

I am able to reveal that not only did Muir greatly 
dislike the task of prosecuting Rayner, but he also felt a 
good deal of sympathy for the poor, trembling creature 
who stood in the dock, suffering the most intense agony 
from the wounds he had inflicted on himself when, after 
shooting his father, he attempted to commit suicide. 

Muir, despite his reputation of being a completely 
remorseless Crown prosecutor, never liked cases of this 
description and in the instance of Horace Rayner it would 
have been a cold-blooded advocate who could have felt 
anything but deep pity for the patched-up wreck of a man 
whose life was at stake. Muir took the Treasury brief 
more or less as a matter of course, realizing at the time that 
Rayner had committed the deed under the delusion that 
he had a certain amount of justification. But the law of 
England only recognizes justifiable homicide in cases of 
self-defence and in this tragedy there was not the slightest 
suggestion that William Whiteley had attacked his sup- 
posed illegitimate son. So Horace Rayner had to be tried 
for his life, while all the time the unfortunate Whiteley 
family were compelled to bear the brunt of the obloquy 
which naturally attached itself to the whole wretched 
affair. 


The curtain rose on this amazing drama about half-past 
twelve on January 24, 1907. A young man, good-looking 
and well-dressed, came into the emporium and asked to 
see Mr. William Whiteley. He said that he came from 
Sir George Lewis, the famous solicitor, who had acted for 
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Mr. Whiteley, and with that introduction he succeeded in 
seeing the man he wanted. Twenty minutes to half an hour 
later Mr. Whiteley came to the door of his room and said 
to one of his employés, “‘ Go and fetch a poser The 
man went out and left Mr. Whiteley still standing at the 
door of his room. A messenger who happened to be in 
the store saw him stand in that position for a moment or 
two, then saw Mr. Whiteley’s visitor come out of the room, 
and push him. A few words of angry conversation passed, 
then the man pulled out a revolver from his pocket and 
fired two shots at Mr. Whiteley, who dropped to the floor 
dead. This was the tragic end of the founder of that great 
business. Immediately afterwards the man fired a third 
shot into his own head, and fell. 

The policeman who had been sent for by Mr. Whiteley 
arrived to find the two men lying close together on the 
ground—one dead and the other in an exceedingly critical 
condition, though conscious. A doctor was immediately 
summoned and he ordered the removal of the murderer 
to St. Mary’s Hospital. There he lay hovering between 
life and death for many days, but by the care and attention 
of the staff was slowly nursed back to life. It was not, 
however, until February 19th—nearly a month after— 
that he was sufficiently recovered to be taken from the 
hospital to be charged by the police, and from the police 
court he was removed straight to the infirmary at Brixton 
Prison. On admission to the hospital he had said to the 
casualty surgeon who attended him : 

““My name is Cecil Whiteley. I am the son of Mr. 
William Whiteley. I have shot Mr. Whiteley. I have 
shot myself and have made a mistake. Give me something 
to make me sleep away, there’s a good boy. I am quite 
conscious.” 

In his trousers pockets were found some leaves torn from 
a pocket-book, on which were written : 

“To whom it may concern—William Whiteley 1s my 
father. He has brought upon himself and me a double 
fatality by reason of his own refusal of a request perfectly 
reasonable. R.I.P.” 
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Whether in fact he was actually an illegitimate son of 
William Whiteley no one will ever know—the secret of his 
agg is for ever locked in the breast of his dead mother. 

ut the facts quoted and others concerning William 
Whiteley’s early liaison having been published in the Press, 
a wave of sympathy for the assassin ran throughout the 
whole country. The more the public realized what a 
canting humbug Whiteley had been, the more the sympathy 
increased ; and when the time came for a petition to be 
got up for Rayner’s reprieve scenes were witnessed such 
as probably will never happen again. In the possession 
of the assailant the police discovered a passport in the 
name of Horace George Rayner and in this name he was 
charged and brought to trial. 

The trial took place at the Old Bailey on Friday, 
March 22, 1907, before the late Lord Alverstone, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, probably the strongest and most 
dominating personality that has ever sat upon the English 
Bench. In this case, as in that of Crippen which he tried 
some years later, his personality dominated the proceed- 
ings. With him counsel could take no liberties; no 
evidence which was not strictly admissible was admitted. 
His summing-up impressed a jury that their verdict must 
be “‘ according to the evidence ”’ as sworn to in their oath. 
With a weaker judge there is little doubt that Rayner 
might well have been found to be insane at the time he 
committed the act. True, the evidence called by the 
defence on that point was not particularly convincing, 
but a jury swayed by sympathy gladly grasp at any 
straw. 

Quite apart from the facts of the case, Rayner’s appear- 
ance in the dock was bound to evoke much sympathy. 
The self-inflicted shot had completely destroyed his right 
eye and it was obvious to every one in court that through- 
out the day of his trial he was in great pain. The shot had 
inflicted such injuries that hardlv for a moment from the 
time of its being fired had he been free from pain. The 
prison officials said he had suffered agonies during the time 
of his confinement. 
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For him appeared Mr. George Elliott, K.C., himself one 
of the most sympathetic men at the Bar, and Harry Curtis 
Bennett, then a junior of only five years’ standing and just 
beginning to get a few briefs. They were instructed by 
Mr. Henri Pierron, a solicitor with a considerable practice 
at the West London Police Court. For the Crown appeared 
a and Arthur Gill—brother of the great Sir Charles 
Gill. : 

The most important witness called in the case was un- 
doubtedly Louisa Turner, the sister of the prisoner’s 
mother. In November, 1882, she had herself entered the 
service of William Whiteley, Ltd., in Westbourne Grove. 
Within two months of entering that employment Whiteley 
had seduced her and persuaded her to go and live under 
his protection. For some time previously Emily Turner, 
mother of Horace Rayner, had been living under the pro- 
tection of a man named George Rayner. A furnished 
house at No. 13 Greville Road, Kilburn, was taken by 
William Whiteley in January, 1883, in the name of Mr. 
Rayner, for the use of Louisa and Emily Turner. Whiteley 
bought and paid for {300 worth of furniture for it. 

On September 15, 1885, a son was born to Louisa 
Turner, two of his names being “ Cecil Whiteley.” It is 
a remarkable feature that Louisa Turner in the witness-box 
was not asked—either by the prosecution or the defence— 
who was the father of that child, but it does not need much 
Imagination to come to the conclusion that it must have 
been William Whiteley. Some little while later William 
Whiteley accused Louisa of having had immoral relations 
with George Rayner, and an action for libel and slander 
was started by Rayner against Whiteley in respect of the 
allegation. It did not, however, come to trial, Whiteley 
apologizing and withdrawing the statement. About 1888, 
in consequence of a quarrel, Louisa Turner and Whiteley 
— and did not live together afterwards. The prisoner, 

orace George Rayner, was born in 1879, and, according 
to Louisa, Emily, the younger of the sisters, had previously 
given birth to another child. As in the case of Horace 
Rayner, William Whiteley was said to have been the 
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father, and in the case of the first child Louisa admitted 
that Mr. Rayner had repudiated it. Before Louisa had 
gone into the box the late Sir George Lewis, the senior 
[poe of the well-known firm of solicitors, had been called 

y the prosecution to prove that he had never authorized 
Horace Rayner to go to Mr. Whiteley on the day of the 
murder or to use his name. 

His cross-examination by Mr. Elliott was very short, 
but sufficiently illuminating. : 

**T did not act for Mr. Whiteley in his divorce proceed- 
ings. I believe that Mrs. Whiteley obtained a judicial 
separation by reason of her husband’s misconduct.” 

Then, in reply to another question by Mr. Elliott : 

“I did not act for Mr. Whiteley in a matter between 
him and the Misses Turner.” 

He then claimed his privilege as a solicitor not to give 
any further information on the point and the cross- 
examination ended. It is to be observed that the word 
‘* Misses ” and not ‘‘ Miss Louisa Turner ” was used. It 
must have been known what Louisa Turner intended 
revealing as to the birth of “ Cecil Whiteley.” 

Why did Sir George Lewis refuse? The Whiteley 
family were represented throughout the trial by Mr. (now 
Sir Archibald) Bodkin, and it was obvious that anything 
that could be said to retrieve—even in a small way— 
William Whiteley’s blackened character would have been 
said. It is fairly obvious that Sir George had something to 
hide—something that the Whiteley family did not wish to 
come out. Did he know that William Whiteley was in 
fact the father of Horace George Rayner? What the 
truth about Horace Rayner’s parentage was will never be 
known. It may well have been that William Whiteley was 
not his father; but, after meeting Louisa Turner and 
carrying on a liaison with her, he turned his attentions to 
her sister, Emily. This may have accounted for Emily 
Turner referring her son, Horace, to him. 

With the close of the case for the prosecution Elliott 
first called Horace Rayner’s young wife and her 
two aunts to prove how depressed and moody they had 
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found him recently, and the former also spoke of the 
destitution she and her husband had endured for the 
few previous months. 

Then Elliott called Horace Rayner himself. He told 
how he had always regarded the late Emily Rayner 
(Turner) as his mother, and George Rayner (up to a 
certain point) as his father. He spoke of living at Greville 
Road, and of meeting William Whiteley there, also of 
stopping at Brighton with his mother and George Rayner 
and of Whiteley’s visits there. He told of going when he 
left school, in 1894, to live with Mr. Rayner in his bachelor 
flat in Craven Street, Strand, and of how George Rayner 
had said to him on several occasions that he was no son 
of his and that he had more claim upon William Whiteley 
than upon him. 

The eyes of every one in the crowded court were strained 
on the prisoner as he quietly narrated the events which 
led up to the murder of his supposed father. He had 
gained access to Mr. Whiteley’s office under false pretences, 
saying that he had come from Sir George Lewis. There 
occurred a dramatic little scene. Rayner sat down with 
Mr. Whiteley facing him and sprang a surprise which must 
have shaken the older man to his very foundations. “I 
believe I am right in stating that your son is speaking to 
his father?” Rayner said. Whiteley, however, declined 
to be startled. “‘‘Is that so,’ he replied, ‘ and when did 
you see me last?’ ” 

Rayner told his story and wound up by asking for help. 
But he did not get it. Mr. Whiteley refused to acknow- 
ledge him in any way and ultimately went to the door of 
the office to send for a policeman. Then occurred the 
shooting and Rayner’s attempted suicide, which created 
the greatest sensation known in this country for many a 
long day. 

The poor creature in the witness-box evidently spoke 
the truth, and then came one of the most remarkable 
incidents of the whole trial. Muir did not cross-examine 
him, to the mystification of almost everybody in court. 
Why he did not do so aroused a perfect babble of query. 
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It was not like him to leave any stone unturned in a trial 
of this description, and people wondered whether he 
shared the general sympathy towards the prisoner, or 
whether he had received instructions to do nothing which 
might deepen the already formidable scandal which was 
the talk of England. Whatever the reason, Muir allowed 
Rayner tq go back into the dock without querying the 
truth of the story he had told. 

Two medical witnesses were called for the defence to 
speak of Rayner’s “ lack of mental control.” Obviously, 
Elliott meant to give the jury the loophole of saying that 
the prisoner was insane, although strictly speaking his 
demeanour in the witness-box had been that of a man in 
the possession of his full senses. 

Muir quickly countered this, realizing, as did all the 
other lawyers in the court, that the jury would have been 
only too glad to avoid finding a verdict of guilty in the 
pitiful circumstances surrounding the case. Muir therefore 
asked both medical witnesses one question only : 

‘Do vou say that the prisoner is insane ? ” 

“* No,” both doctors replied. 

Muir, appreciating that the jury might bring in a verdict 
of insanity, therefore asked the judge to rule that there 
was no evidence to go to the jury concerning Rayner’s 
sanity. The Lord Chief agreed and in his summing-up 
directed the jury accordingly. There were two issues left 
to the jury, guilty or not guilty, and as Rayner had already 
confessed to the murder there could be no alternative to 
the verdict of guilty. The Lord Chief sentenced Rayner 
to death; and then arose a most astonishing state of 
affairs. A petition for Rayner’s reprieve was got up and 
supported whole-heartedly by the Press of the country. 
Crowds clamoured to sign it and Mr. Pierron’s offices were 
besieged. He had to suspend all other work and open 
special addresses for its signatures. Hundreds of thousands 
of people employed in factories and offices, and huge con- 
cerns, from the principals down to the office bovs, signed 
it. As the time for it being presented grew near, the 
crowds increased and it became obvious that if Horace 
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Rayner was hanged there would be a public outcry such as 
had never been heard before. The Home Secretary, 
realizing the extent of public feeling, wisely reprieved the 
prisoner and commuted the sentence to one of penal 
servitude for a term of twenty years. 

Muir was not at all sorry that this took place. In 
common with nearly everybody, he felt that Rayner, 
whose mind had become unbalanced by his supposed 
grievances, had been a victim of circumstances. As events 
turned out, Rayner paid the price of his crime within a 
very short time of coming back to the world a free man. 
He served twelve years of his sentence and died a couple 
of years after being released. 


Most advocates have experience of clients who utterly 
decline to be guided by the man they have briefed. There 
is also the individual who believes that he has been sold 
by his counsel and generally makes himself an unmitigated 
nuisance for some time afterwards. But, for sheer can- 
tankerousness on the part of both the prisoner and the 
jury who tried him, it would have been difficult in all 
Muir’s long career to find a case which equalled that of 
William Tebbitt, who created a great sensation, in 1912, 
by attempting to murder Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. It 
bore a remarkable resemblance to the William Whiteley 
tragedy, but in this instance Muir appeared for the defence 
against his old friend, Archibald Bodkin. The beginning 
of the affair took place on the eve of March 4th, when 
Mr. de Rothschild was leaving his office in New Court, 
St. Swithin’s Lane, for his home in the country. A con- 
stable of the City Police attached to the House of Roths- 
child for special duty went to the exit of New Court to 
warn passers-by that a motor-car was coming. Suddenly, 
as the car turned from the Court, a man ran towards it 
and fired three shots from a revolver through the front 
window. Fortunately they missed Mr. de Rothschild. 
The constable dashed up to the would-be assassin, who 
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stepped back and fired at him. In the twinkling of an 
eye a crowd gathered and the wounded constable was 
removed to hospital. 

The resemblance to the Whiteley case at once became 
apparent. The assailant turned out to be William Tebbitt, 
the son of a respectable Jewish family. Mr. de Rothschild 
attended the same synagogue as his father, and through 
this took a kindly interest in the boy. 

When the prisoner came under the care of Dr. Dyer, the 
medical officer of Brixton Prison, that very experienced 
official soon came to the conclusion that Tebbitt was non 
compos mentis. That well-known alienist, Dr. Hyslop, 
confirmed the opinion, but Tebbitt objected and wrote 
asking the Leader of the Labour Party to nominate an 
expert. This doctor also declared that the prisoner was 
mad, but Tebbitt still continued to protest. 

This was the extraordinary creature Muir had to defend ! 
Probably he never had a more difficult client to handle. 
This man’s father was convinced of his son’s insanity, and 
personally came to Muir’s chambers to ask that such a 
defence should be raised, regretting that his son should 
have been guilty of a dastardly attack on a prominent 
member of his own race who had taken a kindly interest 
in him. But the prisoner absolutely insisted that it should 
not be put forward, expressing the intention of conducting 
his own case if it was. Muir himself went down to Brixton 
Prison and interviewed him, and quickly forming his own 
opinion, which agreed with that of the doctors, decided 
that the best course was to humour him. With the consent 
of those instructing him, he discussed the situation with 
Bodkin and it was agreed that efforts should be made to 
have him dealt with as “ unfit to plead.” 

The trial came on before Mr. Fer ang Coleridge and, 
immediately Tebbitt entered the dock, Bodkin rose and 
told the judge that there was reason to doubt Tebbitt’s 
sanity, and asked that a jury should be empanelled to try 
that issue first. Doctors Hyslop and Dyer were both called 
and gave strong evidence 1n support of the view that the 
man was unfit to plead. Strong enough, indeed, to con- 
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vince every One in court, except the person it was intended 
to convince! Muir put a few questions to the doctors just 
to let Tebbitt see that he intended making some effort on 
his behalf, but for him it was probably the worst cross- 
examination he ever did! The judge shortly explained 
the issue to the jury and told them to consider the verdict. 
To the astonishment of every one, after a few moments’ 
consultation, they found that Tebbitt was fit to plead! 
Talk about confusion worse confounded ! 

What induced them to come to that decision no one can 
say, unless they formed the view from rumours that it was 
an attempt to hush up a scandal. It is doubtful whether 
there has ever before or since been such a verdict returned 
on such an issue in face of such emphatic medical evidence. 
There was, however, on the face of it no alternative but 
to put the indictment to the prisoner. He had told Muir 
at their interview that he intended to fight the case what- 
ever happened and had explained to Muir points that he 
had wished gone into. But when the Clerk of the Court, 
after reading the indictment, said to the prisoner, “ How 
Say you, are you guilty or not guilty?” and Tebbitt 
replied, ‘‘ Guilty,” it caused astonishment to every one, 
to the judge no less than the others. It prevented the 
question of insanity being raised at all, and compelled the 
court to deal with him as a sane man, when quite obviously 
he was not. 

Bodkin shortly stated the facts, and then Muir addressed 
the court, pointing out that the prisoner had not consulted 
him as to the plea he had made, and adding that he had 
been prepared to contest the case on the ground of insanity. 
He, however, pointed out to the judge that the Prison 
Commissioners, after sentence, could have him certified as 
insane and sent to Broadmoor. This was, in fact, done. 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, in passing sentence of twenty years’ 
penal servitude, said to Tebbitt : 

“I am placed in considerable difficulty by the course 
which this case has taken. Although personally—and 
every one who has listened to the case must take the same 
view—I am of opinion you are not responsible for your 
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actions . . . I am bound to consider you as a sane 
man.” 

In the course of his address to the judge Muir referred 
to the rumours which had surrounded the case. The Press 
in their accounts of the outrage had referred to Mr. de 
Rothschild’s acquaintance with Tebbitt and his habit of 
sending him small gifts from time to time. Almost imme- 
diately, there began to be circulated in the City, and 
especially round that hotbed of rumour, the Stock 
Exchange, that it was another William Whiteley case. 
The suggestion that Tebbitt was an illegitimate son of 
Mr. de Rothschild gained such credence that Muir put the 
Jury’s perverse verdict down to the fact that they thought 
another sordid scandal was being hushed up. The rumours 
naturally caused considerable pain and annoyance not 
only to Mr. de Rothschild, but also to Tebbitt’s own 
father, a man of some little standing in the Jewish com- 
munity, as also did the suggestion that the gifts sent by 
Mr. de Rothschild to Tebbitt were charitable gifts— 
whereas in fact they were mere acts of friendship towards 
the son of an old acquaintance, in whom he took an 
interest. 

The more serious rumour Muir killed immediately. He 
had had supplied to him certificates of the marriage of the 
prisoner’s father and mother, and the birth certificate of 
the son. He told the judge that he could have put into 
the box not only the father and mother of Tebbitt, but 
also quite independent witnesses who could testify as to 
the legitimacy of Tebbitt. Of course it was not possible 
for him to do this during the trial, but he told the judge 
that he was personally satisfied of the fact and that it had 
caused him the keenest personal regret that a man of 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s integrity of character should 
have been so grossly maligned. 

Tebbitt finished up in Broadmoor Lunatic Asylum 
incurably insane, | the Rothschild family heard no 
more of him. 
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One of the few really justifiable cases for a plea of the 
“Unwritten Law” was that of Lieutenant Douglas 
Malcolm, a young staff officer attached to the head-quarters 
of our armies in France. Both Muir, for the prosecution, 
and the redoubtable Sir John Simon, for the defence, went 
out of their way to characterize it as a case in which the 
jury would be justified in finding it to be an instance of 
killing not murder. 

All the circumstances were conducive to an acquittal. 
Malcolm’s young wife had for some time previously been 
pursued by a foreign adventurer, named Anton Baumberg, 
who during his sojourn in this country had been falsely 
styling himself Count de Borch: an appropriate name, 
because that exactly represented his mission in life, the 
debauchery of impressionable women. He had been 
pursuing the young and attractive Mrs. Malcolm with his 
unwelcome attentions and the husband, learning of the 
matter, came back to England and even went to the length 
of calling at Scotland Yard, where he discovered that the 
spurious Count was not only a White Slave trafficker, but 
also suspect as a spy. 

As a matter of fact, he was actually little better than a 
common thief. That is neither here nor there. Despite 
being thrashed by Malcolm on one occasion and warned 
that if he persisted in his unwelcome attentions more 
serious punishment would follow, Baumberg went on his 
way unheeding and brought the matter to a crisis. On 
August 14, 1917, Lieutenant Malcolm came back from 
France and at a boarding-house in Porchester Place close 
to Hyde Park shot Baumberg dead. Immediately after- 
wards he went to the police and gave himself up saying as 
he did so: 

“TI did it for my honour.” 

Muir got the brief for the Crown in this case more or 
less as a matter of course, but the authorities from the very 
beginning were not particularly anxious that Lieutenant 
Malcolm should suffer greatly for what he had done. There 
is no harm in saying so now. From the very beginning the 
trial was something in the nature of a farce, which may be 
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realized when I say that one of the very first people to go 
to the edge of the dock and congratulate Malcolm when 
the jury had brought in their verdict of not guilty was the 
man who had conducted the prosecution against him. 

It is not always realized by the public that counsel are 
advocates by profession. In other words, they are paid 
to present the case of one side or the other. The fact that 
they make a speech urging with great vehemence the guilt 
or innocence of the person they represent does not always 
mean that they themselves believe in the case they are 
advocating. They merely try to earn to the best of their 
ability their pay in the same way that a workman earns 
his wages. 

Muir’s task in Malcolm’s case was exceedingly distasteful 
to him, and it is betraying no secret by saying that he only 
took it on the personal appeal of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. But he was a Treasury Counsel, and the 
Crown had to prosecute in all cases of suspected murder. 
One of the Treasury Counsel would have had to undertake 
the task, and Muir was the last person to flinch from doing 
his duty. 

Nevertheless he sympathized with Malcolm, as also did 
Sir Charles Mathews (the then Director of Public Prose- 
cutions) and one might also say as did every one concerned 
in the case. In his opening statement at the police court 
he made this remarkable statement for a prosecuting 
counsel : 

“* It had been said many times that no motive could be 
adequate for murder. But in this case it would be admitted 
by the prosecution, and contended by the defence, that if 
ever there did exist or could exist a motive which would 
be adequate for murder that motive existed in the prisoner 
on this occasion.” 

Strong words for prosecuting counsel ! 

Even the magistrate who committed Lieutenant Malcolm 
for trial stated that he regretted having to do so and, if 
that were not enough, the coroner’s jury concerned in the 
matter had already given public opinion a lead by returning 
a verdict of justifiable homicide. 
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But, apart from any justification that may have existed 
when a man’s honour is at stake, another rather remarkable 
fact came to light. In an open drawer in Baumberg’s room 
the police discovered an automatic pistol loaded in four 
chambers, evidence which apart from any successful 
appeal to the “ Unwritten Law” was bound to play a 
vital part in the defence. According to theory, and I am 
not going to express any opinion on it, Baumberg had this 
pistol ready in the event of his being attacked by Malcolm 
and that, in an endeavour to get hold of it, he had opened 
the drawer—when he was at once shot dead. In “ recon- 
structing the crime,” a favourite pastime of some people, 
it was a comparatively simple matter to decide what had 
happened. Muir himself did not visit the scene of the 
murder in this case, in itself a most unusual course for him 
in a prosecution of such importance. As I have previously 
said, he did not conduct the case for the Crown with his 
invariable energy. 

“‘A verdict of murder is out of the question,” he re- 
marked to one of his friends. ‘‘ Possibly the jury might 
bring in a verdict of manslaughter, and even then a 
nominal sentence only will be imposed. I expect he will 
be bound over.” 

In this case the wish was father to the thought, and when 
the time came for Malcolm to stand in the dock at the Old 
Bailey Muir conducted the prosecution in such a manner 
that the prisoner’s acquittal could be nothing but a fore- 
gone conclusion. In the beginning, Muir had adopted the 
view that Malcolm should take the rather unusual course 
in a murder case of pleading guilty to manslaughter, when 
no doubt Mr. Justice McCardie would have immediately 
released him on entering into a nominal surety of good 
behaviour. But to this Sir John Simon would not agree. 
He thought the circumstances sufficiently strong to get 
Malcolm clearly absolved from all blame. In other 
words, what the prisoner wanted was a verdict of not 
guilty from a jury of all his fellow-countrymen. The 
presence of the pistol in Baumberg’s room at Por- 
chester Terrace was considered to be sufficient evidence 
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to set up a plea of delf-defence, apart from the moral 
justification. 

From the legal point of view it was a most extraordinary 
case, not only because of the “ Unwritten Law,” but from 
Sir John Simon’s very notable speech for the defence. It 
is doubtful whether another such speech like it has ever 
been delivered at the Old Bailey. Certainly many years 
are bound to pass before anything approaching it is heard 
again. 

Simon started off as though he was arguing a dry legal 
case in the House of Lords, and he never once altered. 
Without hardly raising his voice from its natural soft tone, 
he spoke to the jury quietly and confidentially, going 
through the facts of the case one by one until he had com- 
pletely demolished all its damning points. When he sat 
down no one in the court had a shadow of doubt what the 
verdict would be. He called no evidence whatever, in 
itself a most remarkable happening. Malcolm himself 
wanted to go into the witness-box and repeat the story of 
what he had done, but Sir John Simon was adamant and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his tactics proved 
successful. 

Many of the lawyers in the Temple had doubted the 
wisdom of taking in Simon to lead in a case of this nature. 
He may have defended in a murder trial while still a young 
junior on the Western Circuit, but it is doubtful whether 
he had done so as a silk. A great lawyer and a brilliant 
classical scholar without a doubt, but never an advocate 
for a criminal case. But there can be no doubt now as 
to the wisdom of the selection. Muir described Simon’s 
speech as the finest effort of its kind he had ever heard, a 
testimony al] the more valuable when it is realized that for 
many vears past Muir had had to listen to most of Marshall 
Hall’s deservedly famous flights of eloquence on behalf of 
his clients. 
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During the war there were innumerable cases of men 
who had returned home to discover that their wives had 
been unfaithful to them. Sometimes tragedy followed, 
though it is to be regretted that the unfortunate creatures 
who found themselves unable to employ eminent counsel 
did not obtain the same merciful consideration which 
characterized the case of Lieutenant Malcolm and another 
one, that of Lieutenant Charles Aughuet, an officer of the 
Belgian Army, in which Muir conducted the Crown 
prosecution. 

Rather a sordid drama of its kind. Aughuet, after 
fighting for some time in his native land, found employ- 
ment at the Belgian military head-quarters in London and 
while engaged there received a call from a private in the 
Belgian Army, named Raymond de Drevver. This took 
place on July 30, 1917. 

‘You have a mistress and a child by this woman,” was 
Dreyver’s opening remark. “I come here on behalf of 
your wife to ask for your consent to a divorce. If you do 
not consent, we shall employ all the means at our disposal 
to force you to do so.” 

No doubt deeming a little more explanation necessary, 
the visitor added that he possessed a deep affection for 
Madame Aughuet and wished to marry her. 

The gallant lieutenant, whatever his moral deficiences 
may have been, seems at any rate to have been a man of 
action. He opened a drawer in his desk, quickly took out 
a pistol, and fired a couple of shots at Dreyver. They 
missed their mark and a scuffle ensued. Chairs and 
furniture went flying all over the room until ultimately 
Aughuet got in three more shots, two of which hit his man. 
_ Naturally, this rather untoward occurrence created some 
little excitement. Dreyver was removed to a hospital and 
the man who had shot him to a prison cell. Dreyver also 
was found to have possessed a pistol and the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, after Aughuet had been arrested on 
his victim’s sworn information, sent him in custody to 
Calais, there to be tried by a court-martial of Belgian 
officers. 
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When the actual details came to be divulged a typical 
continental intrigue stood revealed. Raymond de Dreyver 
made Madame Aughuet’s acquaintance in January, 1915, 
at the time the lady’s husband was fighting. Within a 
month the lady had succumbed to the persuasions of her 
lover and continued doing so for another ten months. 
During this time she continued to write affectionate letters 
to her husband until January, 1916, when she suddenly 
gave birth to twins. 

It was an event which required a certain amount of 
explanation, because Aughuet had been married to his 
wife for fourteen years without any offspring making their 
appearance. It also came out that when Raymond de 
Dreyver had called at the Belgian Army head-quarters in 
London to request a transfer of the lady in question, he 
had somewhat injudiciously informed Aughuet that he, 
Dreyver, was the father of the progeny to whom Madame 
had given birth. What wonder, then, that Aughuet 
strongly resented this unwarrantable interference with 
his marital rights ? 

At all events, a court-martial composed of all fellow- 
officers had no hesitation in saying that he was thoroughly 
justified in shooting the man who had stolen his wife, and 
promptly acquitted him. But this did not end the legal 
tangle. 

Apparently the authorities in this country were not 
satisfied. On returning to London, Aughuet was re- 
arrested and committed for trial, Muir again being in 
charge of the prosecution. Bodkin for the defence raised 
the highly interesting point than an acquittal before a 
competent court-martial debarred any subsequent trial 
for an offence founded on the same facts, but Mr. Justice 
Darling ruled otherwise and also declared that Aughuet 
was not entitled to plead autrefots acquit, in other words, 
that he had already been found not guilty on the same 
charge. He said that the prisoner was entitled to succeed 
on the first three counts of the indictment which charged 
him with shooting and wounding Dreyver with intent to 
do grievous bodily harm. With regard to the count of 
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unlawfully wounding, the judge pointed out that the 
Calais indictment did not include that charge and therefore 
the accused could not plead autrefots acqutt. 

The jury, on the judge’s directions, returned a verdict 
accordingly, and Aughuet was ordered to stand his trial 
on January 21, 1918. He came before the Common 
Serjeant on that date, when the jury found him guilty of 
unlawfully and maliciously wounding in a sudden excess 
of passion, and not in self-defence. But because of the 
great provocation he had received the jury strongly 
recommended him to mercy. Sentence of five months in 
the second division was imposed and a month later the 
case came before the Court of Criminal Appeal, when 
Justices Lawrence, Avory and Sankey ruled that it would 
be contrary to the true intention of the convention between 
England and Belgium to subject Aughuet to punishment 
here for an offence for which he had already been acquitted 
in accordance with Belgian law. The appeal was allowed 
and the conviction quashed. 

The cases of Lieutenant Malcolm and Aughuet are 
important, because they clearly establish the fact that our 
judicial authorities had no intention of abrogating the law 
whatever exceptional circumstances, such as a world-wide 
war, pertained at the time. Muir himself knew quite well 
that Aughuet’s conviction would not stand. Again, as I 
said before, he merely did his duty as Treasury Counsel in 
conducting the prosecution without necessarily endorsing 
the strict letter of his instructions. 


Insane jealousy added to a violent, uncontrollable 
temper brought about the appearance of a distinguished 
Soldier, Lieutenant-Colonel Cecil Norman Rutherford, 
D.S.0., in the dock at the Old Bailey on April 7, 1919, to 
answer the charge of murdering Major Miles Charles 
Cariston Seton at the residence of his cousin, Sir Malcolm 
Seton, 13 Clarendon Road, Holland Park. 

Both the dead man and his assassin were in the Army 
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Medical Service, Rutherford being in command of a field 
ambulance and Seton attached to the Australian Forces. 
They had made the acquaintance of each other on active 
service and both of them had enjoyed a distinguished 
career in the army. Colonel Rutherford had been men- 
tioned in despatches and received the D.S.O. for con- 
spicuous gallantry when in charge of a dressing station 
near Ypres in June, 1917. Major Seton, descended from 
a well-known Scottish family, had spent most of his time 
in Australia, and after becoming friendly with Rutherford 
was introduced by him to his wife. This took place in 
1916 and there is no doubt that he often visited Ruther- 
ford’s house while the latter was in France. At Christmas, 
1916, he stayed with Mrs. Rutherford for a week during the 
Colonel’s absence in France and practically became a 
member of his household. 

It was indisputable that Mrs. Rutherford had led a 
terrible life with her husband, and her story that she had 
been treated by him with great brutality could not be 
denied. She said that Major Seton had sympathized with 
her and had done his best to mitigate her unhappy life. 
Rutherford himself formed the view that they were carry- 
ing on an intrigue and that Major Seton was responsible 
for all the trouble. Apparently he never gave a thought 
to his own conduct. 

Matters came to a head in January, 1919. Colonel 
Rutherford, home on leave, knew that Major Seton was 
in the habit of paying frequent visits to Sir Malcolm and 
Lady Seton. He called at the house about 10 o’clock on 
the night of January 13 and asked for Major Seton, who 
went down to the dining-room to see him. Ten minutes 
later Lady Seton heard a number of sounds in quick 
succession which seemed as though some one were rapping 
on the bannisters. She ran downstairs, when to her 
intense horror she saw Major Seton lying across the 
threshold of the dining-room with blood oozing from his 
tunic. She called for her husband and on entering the 
dining-room they found Colonel Rutherford standing with 
his back to the fireplace with a Webley pistol in his hand. 
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He seemed in a dazed condition and mutely allowed 
himself to be disarmed. A doctor was sent for and 
cb the police. While they were waiting Rutherford 
spoke : | 

“TI only wish,” he said to Sir Malcolm Seton, “ that I 
had another bullet for myself.” 

He helped Sir Malcolm Seton to lift the dead body. Sir 
Malcolm, being in some doubt about leaving him alone 
with his wife, said to him: 

“Will you stay here until I come back ? ” 

Rutherford replied that he would and after Sir Malcolm 
had gone he walked up and down the room while Lady 
Seton in a terrible state of distress sat down with her 
cousin’s head in her lap. Rutherford picked up the pistol 
lying on the dining-room table and began clicking it in a 
curiously detached manner. 

“* Put that down at once,” said Lady Seton. 

Rutherford meekly did so, promising that he would not 
touch it again. When the doctor arrived he greeted him 
quite calmly, saying : 

“‘ Are you a doctor ? Come in.” 

Fourteen bullet wounds were found in the body and after 
the police had removed Rutherford in custody the relatives 
of the dead man found themselves confronted with the 
full details of the terrible tragedy. When Rutherford 
reached the police station he sent a note to his wife 
Saying : 

. “‘I am sorry the worst has happened. Seton is 
ead.” 

Muir appeared in the case to represent Mrs. Rutherford, 
whose position was naturally an exceedingly delicate one. 
Letters which she had written to her husband requesting 
him to consent to a divorce were produced at the trial, 
which was remarkable for the number of eminent counsel 
engaged. The Attorney-General (Sir Gordon Hewart), 
Sir Archibald Bodkin and Mr. Percival Clarke appeared 
for the prosecution, while Mr. Rigby Swift and Mr. Travers 
Humphreys had charge of the defence, Muir holding a 
watching brief for Mrs. Rutherford. 
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The prisoner himself put every obstacle in the way of 
the defence. His counsel knew that the “ Unwritten 
Law” would not be likely to succeed, but Rutherford 
himself repeatedly and vielen insisted that the plea of 
justification should be raised. He desired to attack his 
wife in the course of the trial and to harm her in every 
possible way ; and his own legal advisers, after numerous 
consultations with him, had no hesitation in coming to 
the conclusion that he was completely insane. 

Only after many serious warnings had been administered 
to him, when he was plainly told that a defence of justi- 
fication could not succeed, and that he would surely be 
hanged when it failed, did he consent to a defence of 
insanity. Both Mr. Rigby Swift and Mr. Travers Hum- 
phreys stated that they would throw up their briefs if they 
were not allowed to conduct the case as they thought fit 
and Rutherford, during the time he was in prison awaiting 
trial, ultimately had it made plain to him that he would 
have to give way. 

Muir naturally did not want the unfortunate Mrs. 
Rutherford subjected to any more opprobrium than was 
absolutely necessary. She was the mother of six children 
and for many years had led an unbearable life with a man 
not only absurdly jealous of her, but also possessed of a 
violent, vindictive temper. Their marriage in 1902 had 
been one of those romances which so often culminate in 
tragedy. Rutherford, then a young medical student, 
eloped with his wife, the daughter of Sir James Roberts 
of Shipley. The couple were not reconciled to the wife’s 
alee until some years afterwards, when the father 

ought them a handsome house and gave Rutherford a 
lucrative position in his business. 

But most of the time they led a most unhappy life. On 
the day when the tragedy took place he locked her in her 
bedroom, raving and storming at her for the better part 
of an hour. He left her about 9 o’clock at night eI an 
hour later had shot Major Seton dead. 

There could be only one successful line of defence to the 
charge of murder—and that was insanity. Rutherford’s 
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brother testified that one of their sisters had died in a 
lunatic asylum, in 1913, while other witnesses brought 
forward innumerable instances of insane acts. In face of 
all this evidence the jury had no hesitation in deciding 
their verdict. Within five minutes they had come back to 
say that Rutherford was guilty but insane ; and the judge, 
in intimating his agreement with the verdict, ordered that 
the prisoner should be detained in Broadmoor Lunatic 
Asylum for the remainder of his life. 


CHAPTER XII 


“ Though modest, on his unembarrassed brow 
Nature had written ‘gentleman.’ He said 
Little, but to the purpose ; and his manner 
Flung hovering graces o’er him like a banner.” 
BYRON, 


OME of the most eminent men at the Bar have 

achieved fame purely and simply as defending counsel ; 
others, again, have won success as an advocate for the 
prosecution. Into this latter category came Richard Muir, 
a man who did not seek to win his cases by flights of windy 
thetoric but rather preferred the strict letter of the law, 
so that whatever happened he could never be accused of 
gaining a verdict foreign to the impartial administration 
of justice. 

But, naturally, when Muir did defend he made it his 
business to win whenever he could and the stories which 
cling around his name in this respect number hundreds. 
Muir, I might explain, was looked upon as an authority 
on the Law of Lotteries. From the late nineties right 
down to the time of his death there were very few important 
cases affecting lotteries in which he was not engaged. His 
opinion as to what did, and particularly what did not, 
constitute a lottery was much sought after by the pro- 
moters of such schemes. 

It took Muir but a short time to realize that there were 
a number of cunning solicitors in London who used to 
send him a hypothetical case of an alleged client supposed 
to have been swindled in some lottery, and wanting to 
know whether or not a criminal prosecution would be 
successful. Muir got bitten once or twice by these “ Artful 
Dodgers ” of the law until he suddenly discovered that the 
solicitors in question had drawn up schemes for lotteries 
which thanks to his advice could not be touched by 
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Scotland Yard. So from thence onwards he declined to 
give any more counsel on the legality of any lottery. 

He and Horatio Bottomley were always tilting at each 
other over the latter’s innumerable ruses to raise the wind. 
Once Muir had Horatio in a cleft stick. The summons was 
returnable at the Mansion House, but the Chief Clerk 
there had had previous experience of Bottomley’s lottery 
cases and knew only too well that another of them would 
mean sitting in court until all hours of the day listening to 
Bottomley and Muir barging at each other. Furthermore, 
this particular Chief Clerk did not like work any more 
than did the unfortunate Alderman who had to try the 
case. 

Between the pair of them they hatched a pretty little 
plot. The Alderman stopped the case with almost indecent 
haste, announcing with great gravity that Bottomley 
would be convicted, but would be bound over under the 
First Offenders Act! Bottomley could not appeal, Muir 
could not appeal. The pair of them went out of court 
speechless, while the Alderman and the Chief Clerk retired 
from the court and in the seclusion of the Alderman’s room 
toasted each other’s health in a bottle of wine. 

Once when Muir happened to be at the Guildhall defend- 
ing a young man charged with stealing the money of his 
employers, he put forward the defence that the money had 
not been stolen and also that his client would pay the sum 
involved into court at once. 

‘*] am afraid I cannot allow that, Mr. Muir,” said the 
Alderman with a smile, ‘* but I will take it as prima facie 
evidence that your client has plenty of money because he 
is defended by a most able and distinguished counsel.” 

That happy atmosphere established, Muir in turn passed 
a bouquet to the Alderman and before the prisoner knew 
where he was he found himself outside in the street a free 
man. 

At the Mansion House, of course, they do not look upon 
criminals with the professional severity so beloved of the 
stipendiary magistrate. The Aldermen who adjudicate 
on these occasions have a reputation for leniency and 
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wisdom which makes them look upon the average offender 
in a light unknown in an ordinary police court. They are 
men of the world, these Aldermen, and what in a police 
court might look like a bad case of fraud resolves itself in 
the more experienced atmosphere of the City into nothing 
more than a business transaction of no importance 
whatever. 

Muir once found himself briefed for a foreigner charged 
with an offence against the Customs Law, something 
which might happen to all of us if we had our deserts. 
This particular culprit was liable to considerable penalties 
and also to imprisonment, but at the time of the case was 
out of England with a broken limb. His solicitors were 
afraid that a warrant would be granted against him and 
accordingly they briefed Muir, requesting him to go to the 
Mansion House to try and get a substantial adjournment. 
Obviously, a case for tactics. 

Going down to the Mansion House in the morning, Muir 
appeared in the court all smiles. He shook hands with the 
Chief Clerk, then chatted and joked with Sir William 
Soulsby (the Lord Mayor’s secretary), and then genially 
turned his attention to the solicitor from the Custom House. 
When the case came on everybody was happy. Some dis- 
cussion took place as to whether the case could be heard 
in the defendant’s absence, until Muir pointed out that 
his client had the right to elect to go for trial and no one 
could exercise that option but him without instructions. 
The Chief Clerk agreed, and after consulting with the 

residing Alderman said to Muir : 

“Would three months be sufficient, Sir Richard ? ” 

To tell the truth, Muir had expected not more than three 
weeks, but, without moving a muscle, he turned round to 
consult the solicitor and then replied : 

‘Oh, yes, I should think so.” 

At the end of three months the case came on again and 
this time Muir consented to the case being dealt with 
summarily, his client still being absent. But the Alderman 
was not to know that in the meantime the erring foreigner 
had returned to England, wound up his business, and left 
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the country. A fine of {50 was imposed, but whether the 
Customs ever got the money or not is doubtful. 


What a disastrous chapter in our history it is, the number 
of private banks, even in the last generation, which have 
smashed into comparative nothingness and ultimately 
landed their proprietors into prison ! 

The punishment of the people more or less responsible 
for the downfall is but indifferent satisfaction for the loss 
of millions of pounds. In nearly all these cases poor folk 
in humble circumstances have been the principal sufferers. 

We seem to be growing wiser nowadays; the collapse 
of Farrow’s Bank involving the enormous sum of four and 
a half million pounds which took place in 1920 was pro- 
bably the last we shall see of these disgraceful episodes in 
our history for many years to come. Even the old-estab- 
lished private banks, such as Drummond’s, Coutts’s, 
Cox’s, Child’s, and dozens of others, have found it advisable 
to amalgamate their businesses with the big joint stock 
banks and thus give to their customers a security which 
is beyond all cavil. 

Muir, having had a good many of them through his 
hands, knew very well the danger which lay in permitting 
small private banks to advertise for deposits on which 
rates of interest far and above in excess of ordinary 
security would be paid. Most of the individuals concerned 
in such banks were gamblers, or adventurers, who simply 
traded on the cupidity of the public by offering interest 
which could only be earned by hazardous speculation, and 
in the beginning certainly could only be paid out of their 
own capital. 

There is a very notable instance in the collapse of the 
notorious Charing Cross Bank which in October, 1g!o, 
closed its doors with a deficit amounting to nearly two 
million pounds. Muir did not prosecute in this case; 
but with Sir Henry Dickens, now the Common Serjeant 
of London, he defended Alfred William Carpenter, the 
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proprietor, when that misguided optimist ultimately stood 
his trial for obtaining money by false pretences. Muir 
looked upon Carpenter as an optimist and in doing so I 
am merely wishing to repeat what I have said before in 
connection with Whitaker Wright, that is, that Muir had 
the brief for defence and therefore regarded his client in a 
somewhat different light than might have been the case 
had he been entrusted with the duty of prosecuting him. 

The news that the Charing Cross Bank had smashed 
created dire dismay in the breasts of its nineteen thousand 
depositors. In the majority of cases the savings of a life 
had gone, and the provision which had heen made for old 
age was found to have disappeared in Carpenter’s Canadian 
speculations. It is easy to understand therefore that there 
was considerable public feeling against the man responsible 
for the disaster. 

In appearance Carpenter was a dapper little man with 
a big head and equally big ideas. He looked upon himself 
as a financial genius; but, except for the fact that he 
succeeded in attracting into the coffers of his bank millions 
of pounds by the bait of an absurdly large interest, his 
claims to financial acumen were largely of his own imagina- 
tion. It could not be urged against him that he lived in 
the absurdly extravagant style which characterized many 
of the more notorious individuals who have from time 
to time beguiled the public with their get-rich-quick 
schemes. Instead, he lived quietly at Staines, where he 
was very popular and highly esteemed by everybody who 
knew him in that river-side town. Optimism was the 
key-note of his character and there can be no question that 
he believed whole-heartedly in his ventures. That his 
temperament eventually led to his downfall is unquestion- 
able: no one who knew him ever for one moment doubted 
it. Indeed, the jury at his trial recommended him to mercy 
on that account. 

Carpenter’s beginning in life resembled that of so many 
men who have afterwards blossomed out as the proprietors 
of private banks. In his early days he was a isk in an 
accountant’s office, but in 1870, after three years in a 
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humble capacity, he set up in business with a fellow-clerk 
as an accountant and partnership agent. Within six 
months this had been converted into a money-lending 
business in Craven Street, Strand, under the title of the 
Charing Cross Advance and Deposit Bank. That was the 
actual inception of the concern which afterwards spelt 
ruin to so many unfortunate poor people. In 1878 Car- 
penter parted from his former fellow-clerk and, continuing 
the business by himself, transferred it in 1879 to 28 Bedford 
Street, Strand, where it remained down to the time of 
its death. 

In 1886 Carpenter changed its title to that of the Charing 
Cross Bank and the receipts of deposits began. He still 
carried on the money-lending business in conjunction with 
the bank. Indeed, in the beginning it must have been the 
profits out of the money-lending which first provided the 
interest on the deposits he received. Enticingly worded 
advertisements were issued—and were, in fact, continued 
down to the time of the failure—in such newspapers as 
“The Daily Telegraph,” “‘ The Evening News,” “ The 
Sportsman,” ‘“‘ The Morning Advertiser,” etc., offering 
various rates of interest upon deposits. They were much 
too high to be paid with any degree of security. Carpenter 
offered six per cent for six months deposit, seven per cent 
for twelve months, and upwards to ten per cent on five 
years’ notice. 

Unheeding the lesson which had been taught by previous 
failures, the small investing public rushed in and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds flowed into the coffers of the 
so-called bank. 

It is altogether remarkable how in the past the small 
man with a little money at his back distrusted the larger 
banks. For one thing, he could only receive a low rate of 
interest and perhaps the people with only a little money 
did not like the haughtiness with which the superior bank 
clerk treated them, but the fact remains that the small 
man was invariably attracted by the bait of an increased 
interest in a small mushroom bank with no real assets 
behind it. Later, in the case of Farrow’s Bank, I shall be 
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able to give an even more glaring example of the manner 
in which small confiding investors lost their life’s savings, 
a concern which from the very beginning was even more 
unsound than that of Carpenter’s Bank. The Post Office 
Savings Bank with its two and a half per cent interest only 
appealed to those people whose motto was safety first ; 
and then the delay in obtaining withdrawal often deterred 
them from handing over their money to the care of the 
Government. 

As soon as he found the money flowing in, Carpenter 
began to speculate in order to provide the interest which 
he had contracted to pay. He invested big sums in South 
African gold mines—always a risky speculation—and also 
in a patent tyre and several other highly dangerous con- 
cerns. But the greater part of the money he received went 
in buying and developing land near Gaspé, close to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River in Canada. According 
to Carpenter’s information, the harbour of Gaspé was the 
best on the coast and remained free from ice for two and 
often three months longer than that of Quebec. Carpenter, 
advised no doubt by men on the spot, conceived the 
brilliant idea of making this place a great Atlantic port 
and immediately set about building saw-mills and lumber 
works, He also started to build a railway which would 
connect the port with the great main lines of Canada. 

Like many another man of similar optimistic tempera- 
ment, he was from the very beginning completely led away 
by the vastness of his plans. No doubt he believed that 
he was indulging in a genuine speculation which would 
one day bring him a fortune, but in order to finance it he 
found himself obliged to turn to the deposits of the 
customers of his banks and, with no one to put a check on 
his depredations, he spent money like water while all the 
time continuing to pay his depositors’ interest out of their 
own capital. 

For some years the money continued to flow in, and as 
time went on branches were opened in Bishopsgate and in 
the provinces in places like Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Norwich, Greenock and many others. Temporarily all 
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went well, but business grew so rapidly that even Carpenter 
himself did not realize the magnitude of his responsibilities, 
nor had he anyone in his employ who could make him do 
so. Truth to tell, he was a didactic little man with an 
altogether exaggerated idea of his own abilities. 

Things went well enough for some years, despite a strong 
attack on his bank by “ Truth,” in 1907. In the year 
1909, Carpenter himself began to suspect that he was 
being robbed at his Bishopsgate branch. He called in a 
firm of chartered accountants, Sellars, Dicksee & Co., and 
requested them to investigate the matter. They did so 
and reported to him that his suspicions were unfounded ; 
Carpenter was so pleased with their work that he asked 
Mr. Roy Pembridge, one of the partners of the concern, to 
overhaul the accounts of his other branches and gradually 
take over the auditing of the lot. 

By November of that year Mr. Pembridge had inves- 
tigated a number of the branch offices and in each and 
every instance he discovered that not one of them was 
making a real profit. After consulting with his firm, he 
saw Carpenter and tactfully suggested to him that he could 
not have a proper knowledge of his financial position. 

‘‘ Oh, that is impossible,” replied Carpenter. ‘“ You do 
not know all about my affairs and what money I am 
making.” 

In the following month, Mr. Pembridge began to examine 
the accounts of the head office in Bedford Street, where 
he found that the book-keeping was woefully lax con- 
sidering the big sums of money which were being handled. 
He suggested various safe-guarding provisions and Car- 
penter, pleased at the idea of running his business on sound 
commercial lines, asked Mr. Pembridge to go to Canada 
with him to investigate his affairs there. 

Next year the two men embarked for Canada, Carpenter 
returning in about ten days, while Mr. Pembridge remained 
on at Gaspé going into the accounts of the various con- 
cerns. He came back to England at the end of July and 
when he did so, after a long and anxious discussion with 
his partner, presented Carpenter with three reports. A 
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covering letter accompanied them saying that there were 
very grave matters requiring immediate attention if 
disaster to the whole undertaking was to be averted. 
Carpenter expressed himself as greatly annoyed at the 
character of these reports and said that he had not sent 
Mr. Pembridge to Canada to make a valuation of his 
undertakings. But on being pressed by the accountants 
he ultimately admitted that his bank was insolvent, adding 
in extenuation that he hoped to retrieve his position by the 
profits he must surely make on his Canadian enterprise— 
which might mean one, two or three millions. 

Fatuous optimism! Despite the undeniable evidence of 
damaging figures, he persisted in affirming that everything 
would come right in the end. Mr. Pembridge, however, 
pointed out that his responsibility to his depositors forbade 
the continuance of his Canadian venture, furthermore, 
stating that he must look to possible profits, that in his 
advertisements asking for money he mentioned assets of 
more than dubious value. At the time, Carpenter was 
also advertising that his bank possessed a surplus of 
£371,000, a misstatement of fact which subsequently 
resulted in his being charged with obtaining money by 
false pretences. 

Later there were more interviews between Carpenter 
and his accountants. He declared that Mr. Pembridge’s 
calculations were altogether mistaken and that he, Pem- 
bridge, could not be expected to understand the value of 
his railway enterprise in Canada. But by then Sellars, 
Dicksee & Co., felt that they, too, had some responsibility 
towards the unfortunate depositors in the Charing Cross 
Bank. They requested Carpenter to notify his customers 
as to the true position. 

‘“‘T refuse to do it,” said Carpenter, “it will mean ruin 
to me and I shall certainly lose the profit I am going to 
make.” 

Further correspondence and interviews took place, when 
Mr. Pembridge’s firm, in view of their standing in the pro- 
fession, sought the advice of their solicitors, who in their 
turn submitted the matter to eminent counsel. Carpenter 
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still refused to accept the advice he had been given and 
even declined to take legal advice himself. : 

Matters became so serious that, in despair of getting 
anything done, Sellars, Dicksee & Co. submitted the papers 
in the matter to Sir William Plender, who in eter 
1910, expressed the opinion that the ‘scav was sufh- 
clently grave to be placed before the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. Mr. Pembridge thereupon accompanied Sir 
William Plender to see Sir Charles Mathews, who adopted 
the attitude that he had no evidence upon which to 
institute a prosecution. However, Mr. Pembridge insisted 
that if some immediate measures were not taken people 
would continue to pay their money into Carpenter’s bank, 
with the certainty that it would all disappear. __ 

Sir Charles Mathews, after considerable reluctance, sent 
for Carpenter’s solicitor and told him point-blank that 
something must be done at once. He said that Carpenter 
must either file his petition in bankruptcy or if he went on 
receiving deposits must be prepared to face a criminal 
prosecution. 

The solicitor immediately wired to Carpenter to come 
and see him, when the ultimatum was made known. 
Carpenter professed himself very angry at the turn of 
affairs and declared he would try and get an interview 
with Sir Charles Mathews himself. But the Director 
refused to have anything to do with him. Carpenter’s 
solicitor pointed out the dificulty he was in: if he con- 
tinued receiving money from depositors after having been 
officially informed by the Director of Public Prosecutions 
of his position, he would have no possible answer to a 
charge of having obtained these sums by fraud. On the 
other hand, if he was really solvent, as he said, then he 
would be able to establish the soundness of the bank in 
the Bankruptcy Court. 

It took Carpenter a few days to make up his mind and 
then, realizing no doubt that all his dreams were to be 
dissipated, he filed his petition and became a bankrupt the 
same afternoon. 


Thus happened the crash of the Charing Cross Bank. 
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That same day, indeed within an hour or two, the Official 
Receiver, already warned by Sir Charles Mathews of the 
“impending disaster, seized books and documents belonging 
to the bank and succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
material from which could be adduced the evidence to 
bring about a criminal prosecution. 

Carpenter afterwards angrily declared that Sir Charles 
Mathews directly precipitated his ruin, but his opinion of 
the matter is hardly worth considering. The Director was 
a public servant owing a duty to the public and could have 
done nothing else in view of the position disclosed to him 
by Sellars, Dicksee & Co. Had he not taken prompt 
action, more money would have continued to flow into the 
bank with even more dire results. Possibly Carpenter 
might have succeeded in retrieving his position by means of 
his Canadian speculations, but the probabilities were 
altogether against such a success. Actually speaking, Sir 
Charles Mathews did a courageous thing, and, indeed, a 
clever one, because he put Carpenter in a position from 
which he really had no escape. 

When the Official Receiver came to investigate the affairs 
of the Charing Cross Bank it was ascertained that its 
liabilities were {2,830,791 against assets to the doubtful 
value of {1,131,557, and on the result of this investigation 
being sent to the Director of Public Prosecutions an infor- 
mation was sworn against Carpenter. That individual 
made no trouble about surrendering to the police, indeed, 
he expressed himself as confident that he could more than 
justify his financial position. After a police court hearing 
lasting over many weeks, he took his place in the dock at 
the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Channell, this being in 
December, 1911. 

Muir and Dickens had charge of the case for the defence, 
while some idea of the importance attached to the matter 
by the Government can be appreciated from the fact that 
Sir John Simon (then Solicitor-General) appeared with 
Mr. (now Sir) Archibald Bodkin, Mr. (now Mr. Justice) 
Rowlatt and Mr. Graham Campbell, one of the present 
Bow Street Magistrates, for the prosecution. The case 
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lasted eight days and was characterized throughout by 
Carpenter’s attitude of having been maliciously injured 
without due cause. 

In the witness-box he repeatedly affirmed that he had 
never intended to defraud and reiterated his belief in his 
ability to repay every penny but for the enforced bank- 
ruptcy to which he had been subjected. Muir did his best 
for the old man—he was then 70 years of age—and no 
doubt the strong defence put forward had a good deal to 
do with the jury bringing in a verdict of guilty of obtaining 
money by false pretences with a recommendation to mercy 
on account of the prisoner’s age and temperament. 

Mr. Justice Channell asked why they had made the 
recommendation, to which the foreman of the jury replied 
that they thought that Carpenter had been unduly opti- 
mistic. The judge more or less concurred with the verdict 
and sentenced Carpenter to two years’ hard labour, which, 
when one thinks of the money that was lost, could not be 
regarded as a severe punishment. 

Muir himself was rather struck by the old man’s per- 
sonality and never believed that he deliberately set out to 
defraud the depositors. Although he knew that his adver- 
tisements were not strictly accurate, he always treated 
them as mere business puffs such as are met with every day. 

His faith in the Canadian venture knew no bounds: 
every time he came to Muir’s chambers for a consultation 
he would launch out on this subject and describe in glowing 
speech the millions that would one day be made by his 
enterprise. Muir got rather tired of hearing about the 
matter, although he had no difficulty in believing that 
Carpenter genuinely thought he was doing his best for his 
customers. Possibly he may have been right, but there 
also remained the unfortunate fact that the Charing Cross 
Bank never gave its depositors the slightest indication of 
the use to which their money was being devoted. 

Muir told the old man that in a business like his, the 
investments should be of a nature easily realizable, whereas 
on Carpenter’s own showing it would have taken three to 
five years for the completion of his schemes even to begin 
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making money. Muir also thought that Carpenter would 
- have been acquitted, but of course the prejudice against 
a man running a bank which had involved thousands of 
small investors in ruin was so widespread that it made his 
conviction almost certain. 

After Carpenter had served his sentence and been 
released from prison, Muir happened to be walking down 
to the Mansion House one morning when he met the old 
man coming up the steps from the Bank Underground 
Station. They recognized one another and Muir went up 
and shook hands with him. He had aged considerably and 
looked very care-worn. They stood in conversation for 
quite ten minutes while Muir inquired how things were. 
Carpenter told him a long pathetic tale of the difficulty he 
found in getting a living. All his assets had gone in the 
crash and, from handling millions of pounds, he had come 
down to doing odd clerical work. However, he sparkled 
up again when Muir shook hands with him on parting and 
wished him the best of luck. 


None of the small private banks which have sprung 
into being in recent years have successfully tided over 
the initial period of their existence. Sooner or later the 
utter impossibility of keeping their doors open against the 
fierce competition of the big joint stock banks becomes 
manifest to the misguided optimists behind the venture. 
Particularly was this so in the case of Farrow’s Bank in 
which Muir returned to the more suitable réle of prose- 
cutingcounse]. [tis rather doubtful if either Farrow or his 
principal associate, Crotch, possessed the experience which 
might have given them some slight chance of weather- 
ing the preliminary stormy days of the birth of their 
bank. 

Thomas Farrow himself had in his younger days been 
the private secretary to a Cabinet Minister, and while he 
undoubtedly knew a good deal about public affairs, it is 
questionable if his knowledge of banking was sufficient to 
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justify opening such a difficult business without the right 
men by his side. 

But from its very beginning in 1907, Farrow’s Bank 
was doomed to failure, and Muir, when he came to go 
into the case, could only marvel that it had kept afloat 
for so long. Having no proper banking business, Farrow 
and Crotch, like Carpenter, could only invest the money 
they received from their customers in the hope that their 
speculations would prosper sufficiently to enable them to 
pay the interest on their deposits. But, of course, as 
in the case of Carpenter, everything depended on the 
financial acumen displayed. If their investments did not 
prove successful, then they were in the unfortunate 
position of having to meet their out-goings from capital, 
a process of diminution which could last for a certain 
period and no longer. The time would inevitably come 
when the deficit would grow too big to be hidden any 
more and then, of course, the crash. ~- 

It is doubtful if Farrow himself was altogether to blame. 

Left to himself, it is questionable whether he would 
have had the courage to launch out in the way he did. 
Had it not been for Crotch he would probably have been 
quite content to go along in a small way without plunging 
into speculations. Farrow had no inclination to blossom 
out and it rather amazed him to discover how popular 
his well-advertised bank became in a short space of time. 
The extraordinary part of the whole affair was that some 
one in authority did not take the trouble to warn people 
of the risk they were incurring. But it is an old truism 
that everybody’s business is nobody’s business, so for 
some years Farrow and Crotch went on while all the time 
the day of reckoning drew nearer. 

Branches were opened all over England. In the begin- 
ning cheques on Farrow’s Bank could only be cleared with 
dificulty. The Bankers Clearing House would not at 
first accept them and for a time all the cheques had to 
be met by the head office in cash. Later, one of the big 
joint stock banks came to terms with Farrow and handled 
the drafts on their bank in the ordinary manner. This 
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went on until the difficult days of the war when the 
financial position of Farrow’s Bank began to attract the 
attention of the authorities. 

Farrow seems to have been hopelessly victimised and 
possibly, through no fault of his own, lent money on the 
most indifferent security. For instance, a solicitor sent 
along a client rejoicing in the auriferous name of Vanderbilt. 
This gentleman, according to the information received 
by Farrow, was the heir to some millions of pounds, but 
temporarily found himself pressed for ready money. He 
wanted to negotiate a loan of something like {50,000 and 
by way of security could offer his interest in a Welsh 
coal mine. 

At that particular time gold mines were not altogether 
popular, thanks to Messrs. Bottomley, Hooley, Whitaker 
Wright and Company. So the obliging American million- 
aire made it a coal mine and Farrow’s Bank voraciously 
swallowed the bait. The enterprising Mr. Vanderbilt 
walked out of the bank with {35,000 and from that day 
to this Farrow has never set eyes on him again. Subsequent 
investigation disclosed that this particular scion of the 
Vanderbilt family had never been heard of by the real 
Simon Pures and, furthermore, the solicitor who had sent 
him along airily disclaimed any responsibility for the 
bona fides of his client. 

At all events, Farrow’s Bank wrote off the transaction 
as an experience to be tried once and never again. There 
came a time when Farrow was anxious to get rid of the 
bank and all his responsibilities. An American stock- 
broker came to England professedly anxious to pay up to 
five million pounds for a bank with branches all over 
England which might be utilized for travellers in the same 
way that the American Express Company of New York 
cater for their customers in all the big towns of the world. 

Farrow’s Bank would have been eminently suitable for 
this purpose had it been solvent, and Farrow himself 
thought he would be able to sell the business. He 
had been promised, in consideration of the sale taking 
place, that he should receive a handsome sum for his 
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own interest and also a retaining fee in an advisory 
capacity. 

Surely he must have realized that before anyone would 
take over. such a proposition as a bank they would require 
certificates from the finest chartered accountants in the 
country that its affairs were thoroughly solvent. 

His would-be buyer was allowed to come into the head 
office and examine the confidential books of the bank, 
when he speedily discovered that the assets were not 
worth anything like their proper value. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds had been invested in commercial 
undertakings which were not likely to appreciate in value 
for some years to come. A week or two’s investigations 
convinced the American stockbroker that he would not 
find what he wanted in Farrow’s Bank and so, with some 
little difficulty, he turned the proposition down. 

Matters speedily grew serious. The coming of the war 
had already seriously embarrassed the bank and the 
restrictions became so pronounced in 1915 that it was 
only a matter of a short time before Farrow would find 
himself engulfed. He declared that there was a con- 
spiracy afoot to smash him and blamed the joint stock 
banks. But he must have known perfectly well that he 
had been tilting against them for some years past. When 
matters were coming to a crisis he thought that the big 
banks would aid him rather than see his 35,000 customers 
involved in his own downfall. But a bank, whatever else 
it may be, is not a philanthropic institution, and Farrow 
at last came to realize that he was in serious trouble. 

He succeeded in obtaining an appointment with Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and pleaded with him to come to the assistance of his 
bank. Probably Farrow did not then know that for some 
months previously the authorities had been receiving 
many complaints about his bank, of a description that 
imperatively forbade any financial assistance in bolstering 
up its rotten finances. Mr. Chamberlain definitely told 
Farrow that he could expect no help whatever and that 
he must himself bear the burden of what might happen. 
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When the crash came it took a very considerable time 
to prepare the case for the prosecution. The bank’s 
finances were in an absolutely chaotic condition. Hundreds 
of thousands of pounds had gone in all manner of doubtful 
speculations although there was no suggestion that Farrow 
himself had plundered the bank. Something like 35,000 
people, most of them poor folk, were involved in the 
crash. They were not the class of customer to whom the 
ordinary bank offers any attraction. Farrow and Crotch 
had obtained their money by clever advertising and the 
offer of terms which no joint stock bank would consider. 

For many years Farrow had lived in the quietest possible 
fashion, the same as Carpenter, without the slightest 
suggestion of ostentation, so that whatever the prosecution 
might allege in regard to criminal negligence, there could 
be no question of personal extravagance contributing to 
the downfall of the bank. 

As a matter of fact, neither Farrow nor Crotch had 
ever attempted to emulate Whitaker Wright. 

Both men must have known, however, that if a crash 
actually came that it would be impossible to escape 
serious trouble. How they hung on for so long is a mystery 
that they alone can divulge. The extraordinary part of 
the whole affair was that the staff of the bank had little 
or no conception of the true position. Farrow and Crotch 
kept the confidential books entirely under their own 
control and not until the American stockbroker came on 
the scene did any outside person get an inkling as to what 
was actually happening. 

Farrow seems to have been more the victim of circum- 
stances than the possessor of any intent to deceive. 
Whether he knew enough about banking to carry on the 
conduct of his business unaided is more than doubtful. 
The probabilities are that he was induced to continue the 
tragedy long after the time had come for the curtain to 
be lowered. Farrow himself emphatically protests that 
he may have been a fool but he was certainly not a criminal. 

Quite likely this was so. In view of the fact that he 
had not utilized the bank for the purpose of personal 
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profit the case against him merely resolved itself into one 
of negligence and in this respect it is not open to doubt 
that he had, more or less unconsciously, permitted the 
assets of the business to be written up in the balance 
sheets at unduly inflated figures. There the matter must 
rest. Farrow, like many other men, paid the penalty of 
his own carelessness. 

In getting together their evidence, the Treasury were 
confronted with unending difficulty. The special manager 
appointed by the court, Sir Laurence Halsey, broke down 
under the strain and was compelled to go away for a long 
sea voyage. One of his partners, Sir Gilbert Garnsey, had 
to be brought in in his place. He was a much younger 
man, but he also found himself obliged to devote every 
minute of his time to the bank’s affairs in order to be 
able to give evidence and Muir had to help him consider- 
ably throughout. 

It is quite certain that neither Farrow nor Crotch 
had the slightest criminal intention when they started 
the bank. They began, as did Whitaker Wright and 
Bevan, with the best of motives only to find that whole- 
sale speculation with other people’s money is much too 
dangerous for any prudent man. In times gone by there 
have been many successful small private banks, but that 
was before the day of the big joint stock enterprises 
which now control the commerce of this country. In all 
probability we have seen the last of the private bank. 
The disastrous crashes of the last twenty years have 
definitely put an end to them. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“ Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould, 
Price of many a crime untold, 

Gold ! Gold! Gold! Gold!” 
HOOD. 


HE man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo! It is 

getting on for forty years since the world first heard 
of Charles de Ville Wells, that picturesque figure in finance 
and fraud who succeeded in achieving immortality b 
* breaking the bank ” at Monte Carlo, not once, but halt 
a dozen times within the space of a fortnight. 

In the days of our comparative youth “ The man who 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo” achieved the rare dis- 
tinction of having a song written around his glowing deeds 
and, although many years have passed since Charles 
Coborn first sang his famous ditty, it is still known to 
everybody in the land. Its rollicking tune and fascinating 
theme have been handed down through the years and 
remains to-day a living memorial to the man who originally 
inspired it. 

trange, indeed, that it should come into the story of a 
man like Richard Muir. And yet it does, because in 1906, 
long after ‘‘ The man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo ” 
had outlived the ephemeral fame which followed him for 
many years after his sensational exploits on the roulette 
tables at Monte Carlo, when he was an old man of whom it 
might be said that he was old enough to know better, 
Muir had the task of defending him for what I might, with 
pardonable levity, describe as a “ fishy ” fraud. 

By that time “ Monte Carlo Wells ” had come down in 
the world. The millions in which he used to dabble in the 
heyday of his career as a financier had long since vanished, 
and when Muir made his acquaintance he had been charged, 
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in company with a Church of England clergyman named 
Moyle, with cheating and defrauding depositors in the 
South and South-West Coast Steam Trawling and Fishing. 
Syndicate, and obtaining money and securities by false 
pretences with intent to defrand, 

A more “ fishy”? scheme never came out of the sea. 
Wells, then passing under the alias of Davenport, had 
gone into partnership with Moyle, an unfrocked clergyman 
of the Church of England who at one time had been at 
Pembroke College, Oxford. I shall have more to say about 
Moyle later. The two men had been working a get-rich- 
quick swindle by offering extravagant interest and a bonus 
to confiding investors in the company, whose business was 
allegedly that of trawling and fishing, together with the 
— of unsuspecting lobsters, crabs, prawns and shell 

sh. 

As a matter of fact, what Wells and his partner wanted 
on their hooks were human fish. They inserted advertise- 
ments in the leading daily papers and also circulated 
flamboyant prospectuses offering a monthly income of {20 
on every {100 invested. Hundreds of innocent people fell 
into the net and parted with their money. For the first 
month or so a bonus was paid and then payment ceased 
altogether. The company also claimed to own a patent 
life-saving appliance, called the “ Enforced Breathing 
Apparatus,” which would bring back to life apparently 
dying and actually dead people, and it is in connection 
with this interesting little device that Moyle crops 
up. 
In the year 1906 a Fisheries Exhibition took place in 
London and “ Monte Carlo Wells,” with his partner Moyle, 
deemed it an excellent opportunity to push their breathing 
apparatus on to a Eeaeleas public. The ex-clergyman, a 
mournful looking object, stood by a tank pushing the 
life-saver up and down in the water thereby proving that 
it did actually work. He was attired in clerical garb, 
while his partner, Wells, stood at the back and took whatever 
money could be obtained. 

Unfortunately for these enterprising old rogues, there 
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happened to visit the exhibition that year Mr. (now Sir) 
Basil Thomson, then Governor of Dartmoor Prison and 
afterwards Chief of the C.I.D. at Scotland Yard. Mr. 
Thomson, apart from his official capacity also happens to 
be the son of Dr. Thomson, the late Archbishop of York, 
and he was more than a little astounded to recognize in the 
decayed-looking clergyman a curate who had once been 
in his father’s bishopric. 

Many years previously, about 1878, this self-same Moyle 
had been involved in an embezzlement case and gone to 
prison, and was heard of no more until one day he came to 
York and saw Dr. Thomson, telling him a pitiful tale of 
being unable to obtain employment of any description. 
The late Archbishop took compassion on him and on a 
strict promise of good beheviour gave him a small curacy 
in an outlying village. But, sad to say, he let his benefactor 
down very badly. After being in the curacy two or three 
years he again embezzled funds and Dr. Thomson had no 
option but to have him unfrocked. 

Then imagine Mr. Basil Thomson’s astonishment to see 
this memory of his boyhood days, still attired in clerical 
garb, jerking a little boat up and down in a tank of water 
and handing out leaflets to anyone who appeared interested. 
Mr. Thomson watched him for some time and heard him 
telling people that he could assure them on his word as a 
clergyman of the Church of England that the Trawling 
and Fishing Syndicate was an excellent investment for 
their money. However, the matter was then none of 
Mr. Thomson’s business and he went on his way. 

Once more comes the long arm of coincidence. Very 
shortly afterwards the police got track of Wells and Moyle 
and they were prosecuted at the Old Bailey in February, 
1906, charged with fraud and false pretences. Muir 
defended the man who twenty years previously had been 
worth a million of money. 

** All right, Mr. Muir,” said Wells resignedly when it 
was suggested to him that it would be better to plead 
guilty. ‘“‘ Whatever happens I suppose I’ve got to go back 
to Dartmoor.” 
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“T shouldn’t be surprised,” said Muir dryly. “ You 
will be lucky if you get anything less than five years.” 

As a matter of fact, “ The man who broke the bank at 
Monte Carlo” had already served a term of eight years’ 
penal servitude for company promoting frauds committed 
in the early nineties. However, Muir pleaded the old 
man’s cause very tactfully and eventually persuaded the 
Recorder to let him off with three years. Within a month 
or two he was back at Dartmoor where, smiling very sadly, 
he had to confess to Mr. Thomson that his hand was losing 
its cunning. His partner, Moyle, got eighteen months’ 
imprisonment and not being a convict did not renew his 
acquaintance with the son of his late Archbishop. 

The most fascinating part of Muir’s life is to be found 
in the picturesque procession of famous criminals who 
came into his ken, some of them more than once, others, 
again, careful to steer clear of the most formidable figure 
at the Criminal Bar. My readers will already have made 
the acquaintance in the pages of this book of a veritable 
rogues’ gallery, most of them men who, if they were not 
desirous of achieving fame, at any rate had it thrust upon 
them. Verily a “ cohort of the damned.” 

One way and another Muir succeeded in collecting many 
treasured mementoes of his past cases and of these souvenirs 
none gave him greater pleasure than a silver loving cup 
presented to him by the late Sir George Lewis, father of 
the present baronet. Two men were charged with forging 
notepaper of the firm of Lewis & Lewis, one of them being 
the notorious Montague Noel Newton, who afterwards 
succeeded in acquiring not a little fame by the part he 

layed in the since celebrated conspiracy to blackmail 
Sin Hari Singh, now the Maharajah of Kashmir. 

Muir conducted the prosecution for Sir George and when 
the case had been successfully concluded declined to accept 
any fee for his work. Sir George tried hard to get him to 
alter his decision and the two men had quite a friendly 
little tiff about the matter, but Muir would not give way, 
and, finding that so, Sir George presented him with a 
magnificent silver cup which he treasured right up to the 
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time of his death. Years after, in 1923, Muir prosecuted 
Theresa Alexander (daughter of the Tichborne claimant) 
for threatening to murder Sir George Lewis, the present 
holder of the baronetcy, and again declined to accept any 
fees for his work, saying that he was only too glad to do 
for the son what he had done for the father. 


Flitting through the pages of Muir’s life one finds a 
notable procession of the picturesque figures of our time. 
The work of the criminal lawyer brings all sorts and con- 
ditions of people under the microscope of cross-examina- 
tion, and of all the strange creatures that came into Muir’s 
net none were surrounded by greater romance than some 
of the German spies whom he prosecuted during the 
war. 

While on this subject it might be worth while to relate 
a little incident which occurred at the time. A certain 
eminent colleague of Muir’s, who had better be nameless, 
offered from purely patriotic motives to conduct all 
espionage prosecutions without any fee. I will not say 
that this outrageous infringement of the unwritten canons 
of the law aroused rebellion in the Temple, but the cause 
of it certainly received a certain amount of good-humoured 
chaff as being nothing short of “ black-legging ” and con- 
trary to all the rules and regulations of the legal profession. 

Possibly some of the mutineers imagined that such an 
ominous proceeding might become a disastrous precedent, 
so, after representations of the matter had been made to 
the powers that be, the Director of Public Prosecutions 
came to the conclusion that he had better—like everything 
else at the time—ration his spy briefs. Accordingly, Muir 
got his share and he appeared in two of the most interesting 
cases of the whole war. 

In the early part of 1915 after the complete breakdown 
of their espionage in England, the heads of the German 
Secret Service decided on a new plan of campaign. Bitter 
experience had taught them the necessity of a little more 
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cleverness and a little less obviousness in obtaining the 
intelligence so badly required. 

At that period to which I am referring, the Germans 
were not troubling themselves about our army. Naval 
supremacy was the key to the situation and the spies 
whom they sent here in 1915 were all in possession of strict 
instructions to try and obtain the secrets of the British 
Navy. In September, 1915, Muir appeared for the Crown 
ina SPY trial at the Old Bailey which was possibly the most 
absorbing case of its kind during the war. There were 
two spies in the dock, an intellectual-looking young 
German, named Georges Breeckow, and a woman whose 
one-time charms were fading into maturity, but who still 
possessed that dashing demi mondaine air unmistakable 
the whole world over. She, the bolder of the pair, was 
Mrs. Lizzi Wertheim. 

Quite a spice of romance had resulted even in her appear- 
ance in the dock of a criminal court on trial for her life. 
In the ordinary course of events both she and the man 
would have been tried by court-martial. But she, the 
German wife of a naturalized British subject, could claim 
the right to be tried in an ordinary court of justice. It 
did not greatly matter to the authorities where these two 
tools of the German Secret Service appeared before their 
judges. If anything, such a proceeding was in their favour, 
because whatever happened they would receive fair con- 
sideration from men who would not strain the law against 
them. 

Muir had a strange tale to unfold. Some few months 
previously Breeckow, a professional musician and inci- 
dentally a reservist in the German army, had returned to 
his native country from America at the call of the Father- 
land and, after serving some few months at an infantry 
depot, was called upon to take up the trade of spy. 
Apparently he showed no particular eagerness for the job, 
but, as he spoke good English and could boast of American 
citizenship, the German Secret Service officials looked 
upon him as a possible valuable addition to the depleted 
ranks of their spies. Breeckow, not over endowed with 
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courage, did not welcome the proposal with open arms, 
probably having a very fair idea of the fate which lay in 
store for him. At all events, he was sent down to Antwerp, 
then in German possession, to be interviewed by the master 
spies in charge of the Intelligence operations against 

ngland. There, no doubt, they succeeded in calming 
Breeckow’s fears and told him a pleasant and plausible 
story of the enjoyable time he would have. 

They did not want him to do any spying himself: there 
was a certain little lady in London, by name Lizzi Wer- 
theim, who had been in England for some years and could 
be depended upon to obtain the naval information they 
wanted. All that Breeckow had to do was to transmit 
that information to a certain address in Rotterdam, where 
in due course it would reach the proper people. There 
were no risks attached to it. Secret inks would be pro- 
vided for him with which he could write in safety without 
the slightest possibility of detection, and when in due course 
he returned to the Fatherland there would be an Iron 
Cross and innumerable other honours awaiting him. 

One may easily visualize this trembling recruit to the 
ranks of espionage looking forward with a certain amount 
of eagerness to the interesting time that lay in front of 
him. He left Antwerp and then went on to Holland where 
he made the acquaintance of a busy gentleman who gave 
him the outlines of his work, thoughtfully provided him 
with a false passport in the name of Reginald Rowland, 
and also gave him a set of papers guaranteed to put the 
most meddlesome British policeman off the track. The 
newly-made spy also received the address of a gentleman 
in Rotterdam to whom he could write with perfect 
safety. 

It seems that the German master spies did not have any 
great faith in their man. Before he departed they strictly 
enjoined him that the fair Lizzi would do all the spying. 
She would transmit her news to him and all he had to do 
was to write it out in secret ink and send it over to Holland, 
written between the lines of an ordinary business letter. 
It sounded enticingly simple and when the pseudo Mr. 
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aa duly arrived in London everything looked plain 
sailing. 

His companion in arms welcomed him with open arms, 
because money had been scarce with her for some time 
past and Rowland for the time being had plenty. For a 
week or two the couple enjoyed the most riotous time 
together and then, when the money had come to an end, 
went about their business. Lizzi Wertheim took train to 
Scotland and industriously canvassed her charms among 
the sailormen whom she met on leave from the Fleet. 

One way and another, no doubt, she acquired quite an 
amount of useful information, all which she duly forwarded 
to the patiently waiting Rowland. That gentleman in 
turn wrote long letters to one Dierks in Rotterdam, mainly 
remarkable for the width between the lines. The blank 
Spaces were the most interesting parts of these letters, 
because, when they were opened in the postal censorship 
and treated for secret ink, they were found to contain a 
vastly interesting mass of news about naval matters. 

They were signed, of course, but fictitiously, and it took 
the contra-espionage officials some little time to discover 
the writer. They got him eventually, when his month’s 
pay came from Holland, but on arresting him at a Blooms- 

ury hotel could find little or nothing of an incriminating 
nature amongst his belongings. Not until they had put 
him in a prison cell and the fear of the unknown began to 
prey on his impressionable mind did he indulge in that 
open confession which allegedly is so good for the soul. 

The woman could not be found for some time. She 
religiously omitted to sign her letters, but as the days went 
on and no word came from her accomplice she returned to 
London full of fright. One evening, while sitting in her 
lodgings wondering what was going to happen, she heard 
a knock at her door which sent a spasm of fear through 
her guilty mind. She had just time enough to tear up 
some dangerous letters which would have incriminated 
her beyond all redemption and drop them in a fluttering 
stream from the window when her door opened and there 
walked in two Scotland Yard men who required her 
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presence. That, in brief, is the first act of this enthralling 
drama. 

There were interludes, mostly at police head-quarters, 
where both Breeckow and Wertheim were confronted 
by officials anxious to discover the full extent of their 
espionage. The man cut up poorly; the woman, brazen 
to a degree and full of knowledge of men’s frailties, strove 
to beguile the stern eye of the law with languishing looks. 
But, of course, it was just a case of love’s labour lost and 
some months later the two spies stood on trial for their 
lives before three judges, charged with the capital offence 
of attempting to communicate with the enemy. In all 
these spy cases, the death penalty being involved, the 
prisoners were provided with counsel at the Crown’s 
expense and, generally speaking, such counsel did the best 
they could in the difficult circumstances. But spies caught 
red-handed in time of war have but little chance of escaping 
the prescribed fate and Muir’s task in this particular 
instance presented no great trouble. There were in- 
criminating letters written by Breeckow to the agent in 
Holland, all of them deadly evidence in such a time. He 
had told his employers wondrous tales concerning our 
naval dispositions and plans. How true they were is a 
different matter. Spies all the world over usually send the 
information that is required of them, possibly trusting to 
luck what will happen if they succeed in getting back. 

So in due course, after being tried in secret, Breeckow 
was found guilty of espionage and sentenced to death, and 
the woman, infinitely the stronger partner of the com- 
bination, was adjudged to have been under the man’s 
influence and escaped with a sentence of ten years’ penal 
servitude. However, it actually proved to be a sentence 
of death because the rigour of life in the female convict 
prison at Aylesbury so affected her volatile temperament 
that she went insane and, in 1920, died in the Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

Breeckow, poor creature, broke down badly when it was 
gradually borne in upon him that he had to die, and the 
scene that took place at the Tower of London on the 
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morning of his execution will not be readily forgotten by 
those who were compelled to take part in it. 

Muir’s spies hunted in couples. Much about the same 
time that Breeckow and Wertheim were engaged in the 
deadly morass of espionage, there were two Dutchmen in 
England who had rashly engaged to call at our principal 
naval ports trusting to their knowledge of the sea to garner 
matters of maritime import. 

I am afraid they cannot be described as super-spies in 
any sense of the word. Indeed, they were just a couple of 
foreign mercenaries who had been pressed into service 
because they were neutral subjects and could come into 
England on a Dutch passport. One was named Janssen 
and the other Roos and their plan of campaign, like that 
of other great generals, was remarkable chiefly for its 
simplicity. They arrived in England as representatives 
of a Dutch firm of cigar merchants and without evoking 
any particular suspicion went their different ways to places 
like Chatham, Portsmouth and Plymouth, where, naturally, 
they would expect to gain tidings of naval vessels. 

Of course, being travellers in cigars, it would follow as a 
matter of course that they would obtain orders and in the 
ordinary business way transmit them to their employers. 
This the industrious Janssen and Roos duly did and 
apparently their orders were so urgent that they found it 
necessary to send them by telegram. But slow as we were, 
even at that stage of the war, we did not permit either 
telegrams, cablegrams, letters or anything else to pass out 
of England unchallenged. There was a very efficient 
Postal and Cable Censorship in existence which made it a 
particular duty to examine all communications going out 
of the country, and especially those directed to the city 
of Rotterdam. 

For very good reasons In 1915, Holland and Switzer- 
land were the stamping ground of all the spies in Europe, 
Rotterdam being the city most notorious of all. Our spies 
went into Germany mostly through Holland and, if they 
were lucky, came out that way. Correspondingly, German 
spies on their way to England were usually provided with 
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Dutch credentials, so it was not unnatural that we should 
evince pronounced interest in letters addressed to the good 
old city of Rotterdam. Especially if they happened to be 
addressed to a firm calling itself Dierks & Co. Prolonged 
investigation had elucidated a most interesting fact, 
namely, that Mr. Dierks himself was nothing more or less 
than an agent of the German Secret Service and acted as a 
kind of poste restante for spies’ letters. So, before we 
forwarded anything to that gentleman, we very carefully 
examined it and, by way of precaution, searched the 
suspected communication for hidden messages. 

Quite a number of telegrams were stopped by the 
officials of the Censorship addressed to Dierks and, emanat- 
ing as they did from naval ports, it seemed rather strange 
that orders for thousands of cigars should be sent to 
Holland from such places. Literally thousands of cigars 
of different shapes and sizes were being ordered and as the 
telegrams were addressed to our old friend Dierks the 
authorities had little hesitation in coming to the conclusion 
that spies were at work. 

It proved a matter of some little difficulty to find them 
because their telegrams had been signed in a false name, 
with a fictitious address. But, obviously, they could not 
remain at large long. Janssen, the most active of the pair, 
fell into the hands of detectives at Southampton, while 
his companion, Roos, had come back to London and put 
up at the Three Nuns Hotel at Aldgate where he, too, was 
apprehended. 

At Scotland Yard Janssen disclaimed any knowledge of 
Roos and stuck to his story of having come here to sell 
cigars. However, Roos, a good sporting kind of fellow, 
probably knew the game was up and he not only cried 
greetings to his fellow Dutchman when he saw him, but 
also rudely pooh-poohed the attitude of aloofness which 
the other man adopted. The two men were placed on 
their trial together by court-martial, Muir being entrusted 
with the case for the Crown. As usual, the trial was 
conducted in secret and the evidence Muir had to offer, 
that the telegrams to Holland were in reality code 
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er consisting of imaginary orders for cigars, proved 
fatal. 

Neither of the prisoners could produce a single person 
to substantiate the story they told of having been here on 
legitimate business. Also, the mere fact of their telegrams 
being addressed to Dierks condemned them beyond all 
hope. That individual’s activities on behalf of the German 
Secret Service were described in court and when Muir had 
finished his case the two Dutchmen were already doomed 
To give them their due, they met their fate bravely and 
after sentence of death had been pronounced confessed the 
full measure of their crimes. They had taken up spying 
for money, both of them being unemployed owing to the 
state of panic which then existed in the mercantile marine 
of Holland. 

By the irony of fate Janssen had only two years pre- 
viously received a medal from our Board of Trade in 
recognition of the valuable work he did in saving people 
on board a burning emigrant vessel, the “‘ Volturno,”’ when 
something like 400 lives were lost in a blind panic. And 
now, turned spy, we had the unpalatable task of taking 
his life. In time of war, there is, of course, only one 
penalty for espionage. A spy caught red-handed is no 
more than a soldier on the battle-field and so Janssen and 
Roos ended their lives in the Tower of London, meeting 
the end with a brave resignation which excited not a little 
pity and unmeasured esteem in the minds of the men who 

ad to carry out the grim sentence of the law. 


They say that necessity is the mother of invention and 
certainly many of the people who came Muir’s way could 
be described as being more than a little ingenious. A 
striking example of such misplaced cleverness came to 
light when Muir prosecuted two men, named Robert 
George Porteous and James Lawrence Castiglione. They 
were charged by the Crown with having committed perjury 
in a number of affidavits filed in various High Court 
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actions. It is almost the only case of its kind on record 
and is worth relating in some detail if only for that reason. 
_ Castiglione—a well-known name in the world of art— 
was a dealer in oil paintings on a large scale and at one time 
had a shop opposite the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
where an almost continuous auction sale went on similar 
to the mock auction rooms which are so common about 
London to-day. Apparently, however, this method of 
disposing of his masterpieces did not attract sufficient 
business and with the aid of Porteous, a solicitor who had 
been struck off the rolls, a cunning scheme came into 
existence. 

Castiglione would go to the High Court and issue a writ 
against some fictitious person in respect of a claim for 
goods supposed to have been sold and delivered. 

Now and then the two conspirators put in one of their 
satellites as the defendant, but usually the alleged debtor 
existed only in their imagination. The plaintifi—Castig- 
lione in an assumed name—would obtain judgment by 
default and then have issued a writ directed to the Sheriff 
of the county in which the supposed defendant was living, 
directing him to seize the debtor’s belongings and sell them 
by auction. 

That was the plot to enable Castiglione and Porteous to 
send by rail to some country place a big consignment of 
their worthless pictures addressed in the name of the 
phantom debtor. When the writ to seize and sell had been 
duly obtained, one of this precious couple would go to the 
Sheriff's office and inform him that a consignment of 
pictures belonging to the defendant was at the railway 
station and ought to be seized. Naturally, the Sheriff 
would never dream of it being nothing but a conspiracy 
and in due course the pictures were put up for auction. 

Carrying the game a little further, one of the Castiglione 
men, posing as the debtor, would go to the auctioneer and 
request him to sell the whole consignment of pictures while 
he was at it, instead of limiting the sale to sufficient to 
cover the alleged judgment debt and expenses. 

It followed as a matter of course that pictures advertised 
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as being sold by order of the Sheriff attracted hundreds of 
people, who naturally thought that everything was square 
and above board. Being a forced sale the pictures would 
be knocked down for what they would fetch. 

In most instances, also, the auctioneer would be a well- 
known local man with a regular following who himself 
would never suspect the ingenious trick being worked upon 
him. Per contra, a strange auctioneer suddenly appearing 
in a country town with a big consignment of pictures would 
have but little chance of making any money, while it would 
be difficult to persuade any auctioneer of standing to 
conduct such a sale in a genuine way. 

However, Castiglione and Porteous worked the oracle 
so cleverly that they and their subordinates used to attend 
these sales and run up the prices, occasionally buying in 
the pictures which did not bring a figure to their liking. 
The sale completed, the auctioneer would pay over the 
debt due to the alleged plaintiff and any surplus, less 
expenses, to the fictitious defendant. 

It must have been a profitable game. According to 
Castiglione, he had been working at it for a number of 
years. In the records of the High Court the Crown found 
instances of fully fifty false actions which had been taken. 
The alleged perjury took place in what is legally known as 
an affidavit of service. The defendant not having entered 
an appearance, it is the custom before the court will issue 
judgment for some person to swear an affidavit saying that 
on such and such a day he personally served a copy of the 
writ on the defendant at a particular place. It was in 
respect of these documents that Castiglione and Porteous 
were charged. 

The two men did not contest the facts of the case, 
Porteous pleading guilty, while Castiglione attempted to 
prove that there had been no real judicial proceedings and 
therefore there could be no perjury in the matter. How- 
ever, the late Judge Lumley Smith overruled this con- 
tention and duly convicted Castiglione. The case went to 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, where the court upheld 
Lumley Smith. Subsequently, the prisoners reappeared 
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at the Old Bailey for sentence, where Castiglione was sent 
to gaol for six: months and Porteous for twelve months. 
That put a stop to their little game and since then sales by 
order of the Sheriff have been rather unpopular among the 
clever division of the auctioneering profession. 

Muir possessed a great reputation for dealing with cases 
of blackmail, and he often remarked that the number of 
men who suffer extortion by women must have been 
amazing. Sometimes as often as two or three times a week 
he would be consulted by wealthy men in connection with 
such matters. But very few of them ever possessed the 
courage to prosecute, even when Muir pleaded with them 
to doso. They would not face the inevitable exposure and 
instead wished to leave to Muir the arrangement of terms 
by which they could buy off their persecutor. 

In the majority of these cases Muir drew up an agreement 
by which a sum of money was paid, but, as he said at the 
time, the document was not worth the paper upon which 
it was written. Any blackmailer could sign an undertaking 
to refrain from any further demands in the full knowledge 
that the next time she wanted money she could dare her 
victim to prosecute if he would not pay. The position, of 
course, would be precisely the same as before the agreement 
came into existence. Occasionally Muir could get people 
to prosecute, but even then the matter had to be judi- 
ciously handled to prevent the scandal becoming widely 
known. One can safely say, however, that for every 
blackmail case that comes into court there are fifty in 
which the victim prefers to pay the hush money sooner 
than have his indiscretions exposed to a sneering world. 

Only a short time before his death Muir was called upon 
by a famous shipping millionaire who wanted to marry. 
But there were difficulties in the way. Some years pre- 
viously the magnate had been involved with a woman and 
after parting from her continued to pay considerable sums 
of money. When she learnt of his approaching marriage 
she went to a firm of solicitors and instructed them to bring 
an action for breach of promise against her old lover. 

To fight the case was completely out of the question. 
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Instead, the millionaire’s solicitors came to Muir with the 
idea of bringing his name into the defence and so frightening 
off the lady and her advisers. The shady solicitors engaged 
by the plaintiff probably never reckoned on having to deal 
with Muir and when offered the opportunity eagerly advised 
their fair client to settle. The millionaire never intended 
to come into court, but under Muir’s advice the bluff went 
on until such time as the lady took fright and accepted 
{£5000 to go to Australia. 

Another sensational case of blackmail concerned a 
notable M.P. who had been involved in a most unsavoury 
scandal, so bad, indeed, that in dread of anything leaking 
out he would not even come down to see Muir at his 
chambers. This matter was conducted in a melodramatic 
fashion which Muir heartily detested. A rendezvous was 
made at a house in the far west of London—not the house 
of the M.P. He would not even send his own car to fetch 
Muir; instead, he borrowed one from an intimate friend 
and gave instructions that the driver should not go into 
the Temple, but should wait in a narrow street leading off 
the Strand. And if that was not enough, Senior Counsel 
to the Treasury had to be dropped a quarter of a mile away 
from the rendezvous. What Muir said about it can be 
left to the imagination. He received a big fee for his 
trouble, but he never connected himself with another 
similar scandal. In the result some thousands of pounds 
were paid to buy off the bloodsuckers and when I say that 
had he not done so the M.P. might have gone to penal 
servitude for five years it will probably be thought that 
the money was well spent. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“ Folly and Passion wed—a little time 
And lo! a child is born, the infant crime.” 


(5 RAND GUIGNOL is not particularly popular in our 
theatres. If it were, what a wealth of material for 
such plays one could find in the hundreds of pitiful crimes 
engendered by jealousy or spurned love. In that famous 
couplet of his when Congreve laid it down that 


“‘ Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 


he put his finger on the cause of nearly every murder. 
And yet, when one looks back on the life of a man like 
Muir and is able to review murder in the abstract, it seems 
that men are equally liable to commit the capital crime 
under the influence of what the French call the grande 
passton. 

For many years past the question of the death penalt 
has exercised the minds of nearly all the nations on eart 
and the general opinion is that capital punishment does 
constitute a deterrent to murder. But when one reviews 
the long procession of men and women whom Muir dealt 
with in his capacity as prosecuting counsel it becomes 
difficult to believe that the old Mosaic Law of an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth can still be regarded as an 
effective punishment for the crime of killing. 

It is only sixty or seventy years ago, of course, that 
people were hanged for the comparatively trifling offence 
of stealing, crimes that nowadays would be punished 
merely by a short term of imprisonment, or perhaps only a 
fine. Murder has not decreased because of the death 
penalty. So long as the passions of men and women 
remain what they are there will always be tragedies arising 
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from unrequited love or fierce jealousy which for the time 
being produces a state of madness. 

If there is one form of murder which is entitled to 
merciful consideration it is surely that which is committed 
under the influence of a devastating passion which has 
temporarily rendered a man or a woman insane. But, 
strange as it may seem, such crimes do not appeal to our 
authorities when there arises the inevitable question of 
commuting the death sentence. It may be that we lack 
compassion or that we are wanting in the finer perceptions 
of people like the French, who in tragedies of passion but 
rarely invoke the final dread sentence of the law. 

There were a good many cases of murder in which Muir 
prosecuted for the Crown, although the duty was altogether 
distasteful to him. Such an instance took place in the case 
of Edward Hopwood who in December, 1912, came inte 
the dock at the Old Bailey on trial for his life under cir- 
cumstances bordering on the pathetic. In many ways it 
proved to be a strange tragedy, all the more so because 
only a few years before this trial took place Muir had 
actually defended the man whom afterwards he was 
compelled to prosecute for murder. 

Some years before the Hopwood case, Muir had been 
telephoned to by a solicitor requesting him to go to Bow 
Street and undertake the defence of a man charged with 
failing to make a return under the Companies Act. Muir 
went as a matter of course and found his client to be one 
Edward Hopwood, who acting on the advice tendered him 
by Muir pleaded guilty to a technical offence and paid a 
nominal fine. 

Curiously enough, Muir never got his fee for this case. 
Hopwood?’s solicitor excused himself by saying that he had 
not received the money from his client, while Hopwood 
swore that he had paid it. From that time onwards almost 
down to the time when he was arrested for murder, 
Hopwood hardly missed a day without calling at Muir’s 
chambers. Why he did it nobody but himself ever knew. 
He seemed to have taken some extraordinary liking to 
Muir and used to endeavour to see him on every possible 
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occasion. The ostensible reason he gave for calling was to 
discover whether the solicitor had paid Muir’s fee. The 
actual tragedy for which this extraordinary creature was 
subsequently hanged took place in a taxi-cab in Fenchurch 
Street about midnight on September 28. Truly, a weird 
. place in which to stage such a drama, but all in keeping 
with the inexplicable character of the man. Hopwood, 
45 years of age, with a wife and family from whom he was 
separated, had for some time previously been passionately 
enamoured of a beautiful, dark-haired actress named 
Florence Alice Bernadette Silles, known on the stage as 
Florence Dudley. The couple first became acquainted in 
the previous May when the woman was performing at the 
Tivoli Theatre in Manchester. Without a doubt Hopwood 
Se as a single man, but when on his tria! at the Old 
ailey Muir, who knew him so well, specifically questioned 
him about the matter and in each instance received a 
denial that the woman was unaware of his already having 
a wife. 

From the very beginning of the liaison bitter jealousy 
crept in. Hopwood continually accused the woman of 
consorting with other men and went to the length of having 
her watched. On one occasion he went to Ireland to try 
and get married, although no priest would undertake the 
ceremony because of the woman being a Roman Cathloic 
and Hopwood a Protestant. The fact that it would have 
been no marriage even if the ceremony had taken place 
does not appear to have been known by the woman, and 
It was only when she actually discovered that he had a 
wife and family living that she endeavoured to break with 
him. Also, to add to her discomfiture, she learnt that 
Hopwood was wanted by the police for passing worthless 
cheques. 

For a time he had taken the woman away from the stage. 
She wanted to go back and on the night of the tragedy 
met Hopwood in London with the idea of terminating her 
unhappy amour. Apparently Hopwood clung to the hope 
that the woman would change her mind, and when last 
seen alive she was in deep and earnest conversation with 
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quarter to twelve in a taxi-cab to drive to Fenchurch Street 
Station, and as they were passing along Fenchurch Street 
a policeman on night patrol heard an explosion which made 
him look round affrightedly wondering whether another 
series of Houndsditch murders were afoot. It was only a 
few days after the famous siege of Sidney Street and all the 
City police were on the qui vive for a recurrence of police 
murders. However, the taxi-cab driver soon realized there 
was something wrong. He pulled up immediately and 
opened the door of his vehicle when Florence Dudley, still 
conscious, fell into his arms. 

The policeman came running up and attended to the 
woman. Just as he had bent over her he heard another 
shot from inside the cab. The woman on the ground died 
almost immediately and the man inside, who proved to be 
Edward Hopwood, was moved to Guy’s Hospital. Hop- 
wood when discovered was sitting huddled up in the corner 
of the cab with a revolver in his right hand resting on his 
knees. Five empty cartridge cases were found on the floor 
and when the wounded man had recovered consciousness 
he told a story of how the fatality had occurred, which 
might possibly have been true. He said that despairing of 
inducing the woman to return to him, he had tried to 
commit suicide and in endeavouring to take the pistol out 
of his hand the woman herself had been shot. It may 
have been the truth, or possibly only a diabolical lie to try 
and save his own neck. If it was the latter, then he 
deserved no mercy. 

Muir went into the case at very considerable length 
because, knowing Hopwood well, he thought the tale 
might possibly be true. He did not like undertaking the 
prosecution at all, until it was pointed out to him that 
somebody would have to doit. Under these circumstances 
he made the fullest possible inquiry to try and prove that 
Hopwood’s story of an accident would hold water. But 
everything that came to light pointed to the fact that the 
dead woman had wanted to leave him when she discovered 
that he was already married and Muir, judging it to be a 
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case depending upon that issue alone, put to Hopwood 
three vital questions as follows : 

‘“‘ Have you in your possession any letter from Florence 
Dudley in which she said she knew you were a married 
man ?” 

“No,” replied the prisoner. : 

“Do you know anybody to whom she had said that she 
knew you were a married man?” 

“No,” said Hopwood once more. 

Muir then read the dead woman’s letter in which she 
said that she wanted to come to an understanding with 
him and wished he would go and see the priest. 

‘Do you still say,” asked Muir sternly, “ that she knew 
you were a married man when she wrote that letter ? ” 

** Yes,” affirmed Hopwood. 

Those three answers sealed Hopwood’s doom. Had he 
confessed that he had been deceiving Florence Dudley, and 
that she had wanted to break with him on discovering the 
deception, then his story might have been accepted, or he 
might possibly have escaped with a verdict of man- 
slaughter. But Muir could feel no pity for him in his 
deliberate attempt to blacken the character of the woman 
he had killed and so, in his final speech to the jury, he did 
nothing to spare Hopwood from the full force of a deadly 
indictment. 

In many ways it was a most pathetic case, greatly 
accentuated when Hopwood, who resolutely refused to be 
defended by anybody, made a speech to the jury in which 
he said that Florence Dudley was the only woman he had 
ever loved and that when everything in his life had gone, 
home, children and business, he would still have been 
happy if the woman had remained true to him. At the 
conclusion of the address he burst into tears and with his 
face in his hands fell back into the chair in the dock a 
pitiful figure of a once fine man. In twelve minutes the 
jury came back with a verdict of guilty and Mr. Justice 
Avory sentenced the prisoner to death. 

The case greatly ead Muir and for some time after- 
wards the memory of it caused him many a shudder. 
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Cold-blooded as he was, with nerves of iron, he tried to 
banish the memory of Edward Hopwood from his life and 
when his connection with the matter finally terminated 
in the Court of Criminal Appeal he forbade his clerks to 
make any further mention of the dead man. 

Muir’s association with the famous Frederick Wensley 
began in the early part of the present century, and one of 
the most astounding cases in which they were connected 
was a particularly horrible murder for which two young 
Jews, named Morris and Mark Rubens, were, thanks to 
some admirable detective work by Wensley, placed on 
their trial and subsequently hanged. 

The circumstances of this thrilling tragedy outvied 
anything that could be presented on the stage. About 
1.40 a.m. on the morning of March 16, 1909, a policeman 
patrolling the unsavoury neighbourhood of Rupert Street, 
Whitechapel, discovered the dead body of a man lying at 
the side of the road. It was a bright frosty night and on 
the pavement close by the constable could see spots of 
blood gleaming in the pale moonlight. To the credit of 
the officer, he immediately set about getting on the trail 
of the murderer and following the glistening blood spots 
he found that they carried him across the road to No. 3 
Rupert Street, where, to add to the horror, he could see 
on the door the blood-stained imprint of a man’s hand. 

The constable called for assistance and the door of the 
house was forced. A woman named Ellen Stevens, well 
known to the police as a common prostitute, was dis- 
covered lying on a bed asleep helplessly drunk. Upstairs 
in another room the police found a man named Mark 
Rubens, also unfavourably known as a souteneur of the 
vilest possible character. Rubens immediately told the 
police that he lived in the house, but when inquiries came 
to be made this was discovered to be false. Another woman 
living in the place, Emily Allen, also known as a demi- 
mondaine, told a circumstantial story of there having been 
a row downstairs between Rubens and two men whom she 
and her fellow-prostitute had brought in. 

Detective-Inspector Wensley, as he was then, who had 
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for many years been stationed in the East End of London 
and knew it better than any police officer living, imme- 
diately took charge of the case, and the following day, in 
addition to Mark Rubens and the two women, arrested a 
brother of the man, named Morris Rubens. Following 
this, Wensley got to work in his own inimitable way and 
with the result that there came to be revealed a shocking 
sordid tragedy which required condign punishment. 

The dead man turned out to be William Sproull. He 
had been the second engineer on the s.s. “ Dorset,” which 
reached Victoria Dock from Australia on March 15, 1909. 
Thirty-five years of age, tall and powerful, and apparently 
well able to look after himself, he had left his ship that 
night about 8.30 p.m. in company with the second mate. 
The two men met the women, Stevens and Allen, and after 
drinking with them for some time accompanied them to 
3 Rupert Street, Whitechapel. They remained some time 
and then went out to get more drink, returning with the 
women. They were in a room with them when suddenly 
the door was burst open and there came in Mark and 
Morris Rubens. 

Morris Rubens carried a heavy stick with which he hit 
Sproull across the face, while his brother attacked the 
second mate. The latter succeeded in making his escape 
from the perilous situation and after recovering his senses 
in the open air made his way back to the s.s. “ Dorset.” 
But evidently Sproull had not been so fortunate and what 
happened to him can only be conjectured. When his dead 
body came to be searched his pockets had been turned 
inside out and all that remained of his money were two 
threepenny pieces lying on the ground close beside him. 

Eight days after the murder Wensley found a pocket- 
knife hidden behind a piece of sheet iron, evidently the 
weapon with which Sproull had been murdered. On his 
body the doctors discovered a stab over the heart, and 
apparently he must have been wounded to death in this 
manner and then staggered out in the street, leaving the 
imprint of his blood-stained hand on the door of the house 
while he steadied himself preparatory to walking across 
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the road, his life’s blood dripping from him and congealing 
on the frosty pavement. 

When the time arrived to put the prisoners on their 
trial Muir came to the conclusion that it might be a some- 
what difficult matter’to convict the actual murderers, and 
he therefore decided not to charge the two women with 
murder. Instead, they turned King’s evidence and were 
used by the prosecution to convict the Rubens brothers. 

Mark Rubens was clearly proved to have stabbed Sproull 
when he attempted, drunk though he was, to escape, while 
his brother Morris had previously hit the dead man on the 
head with his stick without, however, doing him any great 
injury and, so far as Muir could prove, there was no 
evidence that Morris Rubens knew that his brother was 
about to use a knife. But Mr. Justice Jelf, who tried the 
case, directed the jury in no unmistakable fashion to 
convict Morris Rubens of murder if they were satisfied 
that he and his brother were engaged in a common design 
to rob with violence, and ultimately both men were found 
guilty of wilful murder. 

A horrible scene took place when the jury came back 
with their verdict. Morris Rubens, who had been in an 
abject state of fear all through the trial, threw out his arms 
and implored the jury to add a recommendation to mercy 
for himself, crying out, his face convulsed with dread, that 
he had never intended to kill the dead man. But the jury 
ignored him entirely and after the judge had passed 
sentence of death the two men, struggling fiercely, were 
taken below to the cells. 

It proved to be a remarkable case in more senses of the 
word than one. Morris Rubens, having been convicted on 
what is sometimes called constructive murder, it was 
thought by many people that the sentence of death would 
not be carried out in his case. But the Home Secretary 
of the day, with commendable firmness, decided to allow 
the law to take its course. Wensley had reported that 
robberies with violence of this class were becoming in- 
creasingly common in the East End of London and it 
might act as a deterrent in future cases. That Wensley 
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was right received ample corroboration very shortly after- 
_wards. A marked diminution in this class of crime took 
place almost at once and since that time robberies of 
drunken sailormen have been conspicuous mainly by their 
absence. 

It is rather extraordinary that, with the exception of 
the Rubens brothers, only one other orthodox tin has 
ever been executed in London for murder, and in this case 
also Muir prosecuted. Mark Goodmacher, a tailor living 
in Grove Street, St. George in the East, suffered the death 
' penalty for killing his married daughter, Fanny Zeitoun, 
under circumstances which appear almost incredible. 

Goodmacher had been continually quarrelling with his 
daughter and with the husband, who lived with him, for 
some time prior to the tragedy. When the husband 
arrived home from his work on September 23, 1920, he 
found his wife lying dead with her father by her side, a 
gaping wound in her throat. Linen, bracelets, rings and 
money belonging to Mrs. Zeitoun had all been destroyed. 
The Jewish people living in the neighbourhood called it 
the Black Fast murder. Goodmacher became upset 
because his daughter and her husband would not speak 
to him on the Day of Atonement when it 1s customary for 
Jews who have quarrelled to become reconciled. What 
induced the father to take his daughter’s life, except 
perhaps in a fit of madness, will never be known. He was 
sentenced to death and despite strenuous efforts made to 
have him reprieved the authorities decided that he must 
expiate his crime on the scaffold. 


Twenty-three years have elapsed since what was known 
at the time as the “ Leyton Murders” sent a thrill of 
horror throughout the land. It was not strictly accurate 
to describe them so because the actual crimes took place 
at Camberwell in South London, but they were commonly 
called the “ Leyton Murders” because the bodies of the 
victims were discovered buried in a garden in Church Road, 
Leyton, on December 30, 1902, under circumstances 
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indicating almost maniacal madness on the part of the 
perpetrator. 

dgar Edwards, the murderer, temporarily succeeded in 
achieving a notoriety equalled only by the infamous 
Deeming of the middle eighties, a man who was sub- 
sequently arrested in Australia after committing wholesale 
murder in this country. It was one of Muir’s earliest big 
murder cases and the manner in which he built up the 
evidence for the prosecution was looked upon by the 
authorities as constructive criminal work of the highest 
order. The question of the accused man’s guilt did not 
arise; the question to be decided was that of insanity ; 
and Muir, knowing what the defence would be, definitely 
laid himself out to prove that the diabolical deliberateness 
with which Edwards had gone about his crime clearly 
disproved any suggestion of insanity. 

For sheer, ghastly horror we have hardly known the like 
of the “ Leyton Murders.” Three people, John William 
Darby and his wife, who kept a small grocer’s shop at 
22 Wyndham Road, Camberwell, together with their little 
girl, Ethel Beatrice, were butchered in circumstances of 
the most appalling brutality, and the precautions which 
their assassin afterwards took to hide traces of his crime 
clearly revealed premeditated murder. 

So that this almost forgotten crime may be made clear, 
I will tell the story as Muir himself wrote it out. It began 
on November 28, 1902, when Edgar Edwards, 44 years of 
age, who got a nondescript living as a dealer, called upon 
a Mr. & Mrs. Goodwin at Rodney Road, Walworth. The 
Goodwins had known Edwards for something like five 
years in the name of Glanville, and when he off-handedly 
requested them to obtain him a sash weight for the osten- 
sible purpose of hanging a door in a house at Battersea 
they naturally suspected no evil intent. In the light of 
after events, minor things which happened at the time 
clearly indicated the motive for the murders which Edwards 
subsequently committed. 

He must have been practically penniless because, after 
asking for the sash weight, he stayed at the Goodwins’ all 
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day, had his meals there, and on the strength of his story 
. that he had lost the last tram home stayed the night. The 
following morning he asked Mrs. Goodwin if she would 
mind pawning his umbrella for him as he was short of cash, 
and he wanted to buy a clean collar and have a shave 
before he went to his bank to obtain some money. 

Mrs. Goodwin succeeded in raising Is. 6d. on the umbrella 
and bought her self-imposed guest the collar. He left the 
house about 9 o’clock in the morning with the sash weight, 
and about half-past eleven on the same day the Goodwins 
saw him coming out of a shop at 22 Wyndham Road, 
Camberwell. Apparently he had some business there, 
because he wore a white apron and casually inquired 
whether they would like to manage the shop for him. 

Later that day, with the idea of discussing the project 
further, the Goodwins returned, Edwards admitting them. 
He gave Mr. Goodwin some money to get his clothes out 
of pawn and after this had been done he left the Goodwins 
in charge with instructions that they should close the place 
at 6o’clock at night. For the next eight days the Goodwins 
remained at 22 Wyndham Road, still without the faintest 
idea of what had actually taken place. 

But now comes a most significant chain of events clearly 
indicating the tragedy that had been enacted, probably on 
the morning when Edwards had called at Rodney Street, 
Walworth, to obtain the sash weight. When the Goodwins 
first came to Wyndham Road, he informed them they 
were not to go upstairs, as the late owner’s furniture was 
there locked up. On December 5, he requested Goodwin 
to order a pony and trap and also a van, to call at the shop, 
explaining that he wanted to take some goods to market. 
Goodwin appears to have been of a most unsuspecting 
nature, otherwise he might have realized there was some- 
thing radically wrong. Edwards ordered him back into 
the shop when the van arrived and himself carried out the 
merchandise, placing it in the van and covering it with a 
cloth. That matter finished, he called Goodwin and 
instructed him to drive the van to Aldgate Church via 
London Bridge while he himself walked alongside it all the 
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way. When they reached their destination he gave 
Goodwin some money and ordered him to return to 
Wyndham Road. 

About 7 o’clock that evening Goodwin received a tele- 
gram from Edwards instructing him to go to Aldgate 
Church immediately. There he met Edwards, who handed 
over the van and told him to take it back to its owner. 
On the same morning that Edwards had driven off with his 
mysterious cargo the bailiffs came in to 22 Wyndham 
Road for unpaid rent, and the following day the Goodwins, 
still unaware of the tragedy that had taken place, sadly 
took their departure. During the time that Edwards had 
been at the shop he continually sent Goodwin out to pawn 
things for him, books and jewellery, which were afterwards 
identified as having belonged to John Darby. 

The disappearance of the Darby family first came to be 
noticed on December 3rd, when Mrs. Darby’s sister, Mrs. 
Baldwin, called at the shop and to her great surprise, 
instead of finding her sister and brother-in-law in posses- 
sion, found herself confronted by Mr. & Mrs. Goodwin. 
They, no doubt equally surprised, in response to inquiries 
said that the man who had bought the business would be 
in shortly. Edwards, as cool as a cucumber, made his 
appearance shortly afterwards, when he told Mrs. Baldwin 
that he had bought the shop from Darby and paid a 
deposit of {30 upon it. Darby had gone away without 
leaving any address, but he was expecting him back any 
moment to settle up. He added, without turning a hair, 
that they had left their furniture upstairs intending to 
remove it at an early date. 

The scene now moves across London to 89 Church Road, 
Leyton, an old-fashioned villa of a once pretentious style. 
At the time of the tragedy Church Road was looked upon 
as one of the best streets in Leyton, inhabited by fairly 
well-to-do City men. On December 3 a man calling himself 
Edwards, who gave an address in Islington, took 89 Church 
Road, and on being asked by the estate agents for a 
reference gave the name of John William Darby of 
32 Wyndham Road, Camberwell. Here, again, the agents 
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could suspect no ill-doing and they merely wrote to the 
address asking whether Mr. Edwards would be likely to 
make a desirable tenant. There came back a reply, which 
must have been written by the murderer himself, to say 
that Mr. Edwards had been a tenant of the fictitious John 
William Darby for six years. That little matter settled, 
Edwards took possession of the house on December 6. 

Now enter the side issues, all pointing in the one direc- 
tion. Edwards, among his other deficiencies, possessed an 
illegitimate son, fourteen years of age. On December Io, 
four days after going into the house in Church Road, he 
telegraphed to the mother of the boy requesting her to 
meet him at Broad Street Station. That same evening he 
took the woman to the house in Leyton and slept there. 
Woman-like, she felt a little curious, but when Edwards 
saw her entering one of the rooms he peremptorily ordered 
her out, saying there was nothing there for her to see. 

This December 10 possesses a still deeper significance 
because it was the day on which Edwards finally dis- 
appeared from Wyndham Road, Camberwell. He had 
been continuing his mysterious removal operations for 
some days previous. On December 8 he had carried out 
and put into the van two sacks of something that seemed 
extraordinarily heavy. On the following day he drove the 
cart himself from Camberwell to Leyton. En route, he 
called on a friend, one William Jones, whom he had known 
for fifteen years, to whom he offered a shilling for a sash 
weight. That day, also, he had his hand dressed by a 
doctor in Leman Street, Whitechapel. Edwards invited 
Jones to accompany him to Leyton. Arrived there, Jones 
cleaned the windows and incidentally noticed that a man 
was digging in the garden. 

Once more did Edwards’s luck hold good. The man, 
who although he did not know it, was acting as a grave- 
digger, also had no suspicion of anything wrong. Several 
loads of furniture arrived at the house, together with three 
wooden boxes which, it was afterwards proved, contained 
the bodies of the murdered family. There was also a 
heavy trunk which Edwards explained by the story that 
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it held valuable crockery. Edwards himself was seen 
digging a large hole in the back garden, but the next day . 
it had filled up and the neighbours, with that curious 
detachment so characterisitic of London, took no notice 
whatever of what might have been considered rather a 
remarkable circumstance for a newly arrived tenant. 

It 1s necessary for me to jump to December 23, when for 
the first time one is able to discover what induced Edwards 
to commit murder. On that day there came to 89 Church 
Road a man named John Garland desirous of selling his 
business. Edwards had replied to an advertisement 
respecting the matter and requested Garland to call upon 
him. The opening of their conversation might have 
sounded a little ominous had Garland, unlike some of 
Edwards’s other friends, suspected evil intent. But he 
also appeared to have had no suspicion of the diabolical 
thoughts hidden in Edwards’s brain. 

“Have you left anyone in your shop?” he asked 
Garland. 

‘* No,” was the reply. 

Apparently that was the information Edwards wanted. 
He talked to the other man for some little time then sud- 
denly picked up the sash weight obtained from William 
Jones and with insane fury attacked Garland. He literally 
rained blows upon him, trying also to get a cloth round his 
neck to strangle him. Edwards himself was almost 
exhausted by the fury of his attack and ultimately Garland 
succeeded in making his escape. He promptly went to 
the police at once and Edwards was arrested on the charge 
of maliciously wounding. Even then the officers engaged 
in the case had no conception of the terrible tragedy which 
was shortly to be unfolded. 

When they came to search Edwards they found in his 
possession a number of pawn tickets for property belonging 
to Darby and also some of his business cards. Minute 
search of the house in Church Road disclosed even more 
Sinister omens. In one of the rooms the police came across 
a sash weight marked with congealed blood and hair and, 
worse still, there were blood-stains all over the house. 
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Mrs. Baldwin, the sister of Mrs. Darby, had reported to 
the police some time previously the disappearance of her 
relatives, and it became plain that the solution of the 
mystery could be found at Church Road. 

Digging operations in the garden of the house were 
thereupon commenced, and on December 30, about five 
feet under the ground, the police found six sacks and a 
bundle. The contents proved to contain the dismembered 
bodies of a man and a woman. The heads and limbs had 
been cut off, or rather should one say hacked off. The 
bundle contained the body of the child intact. 

Medical examination disclosed the cause of death to be 
terrible blows on the head. The poor little child had been 
strangled by a handkerchief tightly tied round her neck. 
Mrs. Darby’s face had been smashed in and the dismember- 
ment of the bodies of herself and her husband seemed to 
have been done by means of a saw. 

Cold-blooded audacity marked Edwards’s demeanour 
when he was first arrested. In fact, he remained flippant 
throughout. 

“‘ My dear sir,” he remarked to the detective who first 
took him into custody, “ I know nothing about it.” 

Later, when charged with the wilful murder of the Darby 
family, he impudently ejaculated : 

** Goodness gracious ! ” 

When the magistrate committed him for trial he airily 
said : 

** Surely, sir, there is some great mistake.” 

The police communicated with Mrs. Baldwin and brought 
her to Leyton, where she identified all the furniture in the 
house of death, together with the clothing, as having 
belonged to her brother-in-law and sister. The remains of 
the three bodies lying in the Leyton mortuary were also 
identified by her. 

An appalling sight revealed itself when the shop at 
22 Wyndham Road, Camberwell, came to be examined. 
Upstairs in the front room there were blood-stains all over 
the place, on the floor, the window frames, the blinds, and 
even on the window panes. On the landing outside the 
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front room there were more blood-stains. Some of them 
had been washed, while others had been covered with ink 
in the vain attempt toconcealthem. The hair adhering to 
the blood-stained sash weight proved to belong to Mr. Darby. 

Altogether, it was one of the most outrageous crimes of 
all time, and the perpetrator of it continued to regard the 
matter as a huge joke. When he got to the Old Bailey 
he refused to plead and Mr. Justice Wright thereupon 
ordered that a plea of not guilty should be entered for him. 
Many interesting disclosures came to light during the trial. 
The Edwards family reeked of insanity. The mother had 
died a lunatic, while her father had a sister also insane. 
A child of one of Edwards’s aunts was in an asylum, 
and two other daughters were also mentally unsound. 
Edwards’s father had died a confirmed dypsomaniac after 
squandering in drink the fortunes of his wife, his mother 
and his two sisters. The prisoner himself possessed a head 
of the most extraordinary shape, one side of it being more 
prominent than the other. 

However, the medical officer of Brixton Prison definitely 
discounted any suggestion of Edwards not being respon- 
sible for his actions, nor did he reveal any of the pre- 
liminary symptoms of madness. Acting on this assump- 
tion, the Home Secretary decided that Edwards should go 
to his doom and so he ended his evil life at the hands of 
the hangman. His demeanour towards the death penalty 
was characteristic of him. When the executioner came 
for him he jumped up and said : 

‘* Now get on with it as quick as you can.” 


Muir’s critics were wont to describe him as the possessor 
of a heart of stone and completely devoid of sympathetic 
feeling. I think I have revealed enough of his real nature 
to show that this sweeping statement possessed no real 
substance in fact. He could be cold-blooded when the 
occasion required it, and he could also be merciful at the 
proper time. 
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The reputation of being a second Henry Hawkins came 
to him comparatively early in his career at the Criminal 
Bar because of the grimly determined manner he displayed 
in convicting men who he thought should go to the gallows. 
The misplaced sympathy which so often is in evidence 
when a murderer is captured never reveals itself until some 
time after the foul deed has been committed, when natur- 
ally the first horror of the crime has become dulled and a 
certain section of the community raise their hands in 
horror at the idea of the law deliberately taking a man’s 
life. But such sentiment had no place in Muizr’s life. 

A very notable case of this description occurred in 1901 
on what was known at the time as the South-Western 
Railway murder, a cruel, deliberate crime devoid of the 
slightest extenuating circumstance. 

Imagine the brutality of it! On January 17, 1901, a 
Mrs. King of Southampton entered a third-class compart- 
ment of a London train. At Eastleigh, a few miles out, a 
man got into the carriage and seated himself at the other 
end. There seemed to be nothing wrong with him and 
for the time being Mrs. King took no notice of her com- 
panion. The cathedral town of Winchester was the next 
stop and at that station there got into the carriage another 
man, who immediately on seating himself opened his 
newspaper and began reading. 

The train sped on its way to London and just before 
passing Surbiton the first man who had got into the 
Carriage went outside into the corridor. When he came 
back the woman was idly looking out of the window taking 
no particular notice of anything. The day was dull with 
a touch of fog in the air. Suddenly Mrs. King heard two 
sharp bangs, sounding for all the world like fog signals. 
To her immense surprise she found her face bleeding. She 
turned round and there to her horror she saw the first man 
who had get into the carriage with a revolver in his hand. 

“What have you done ?” she cried with her hand to 
her bleeding face. 

‘I did it for money,” said the man wildly. “I want 
money badly. Have you got any ? ” 
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Terror-stricken naturally, hardly realizing what she was 
doing, she opened her purse and took out a shilling to give 
to him. Then she nearly fainted with horror when she 
noticed that the other man in the carriage was lying back 
bleeding from the head. No sound, except a gurgling 
noise from his throat, came from him. The man who had 
shot him, apparently quite unperturbed, went up and 
searched his pockets, took out his cigar case and purse, 
from the latter extracting a sovereign, which he calmly 
offered to the horrified Mrs. King. 

The woman refused it and distractedly looked round to 
see if she could make her escape. By that time the train 
was running through Clapham Junction. She went to 
pull the alarm cord until the man pointed the revolver at 
her and said he would blow out her brains if she moved. 
Thus they remained until they were approaching the 
goods station of Nine Elms, the man realizing that 
something desperate would have to be done to make his 
escape. 

- tt won’t do for me to keep this,”” he remarked, brand- 
ishing the revolver. “I’ve a good mind to put it in his 
hand and then it would appear as if he had done it him- 
self,” pointing to the huddled figure on the seat. 

at a situation! The one-act horrors of the Guignol 
drama never evolved such an amazing contretemps. But 
the woman, to her eternal credit, played up to her savage 
companion. Just as the train was passing Nine Elms, she 
said to him, pointing to the revolver : 

“TI should throw it out of the window. It won’t do for 
you to be seen with that in your possession.” 

The man promptly took her advice and pitched his 
weapon, together with some loose cartridges, out of the 
window. 

Still the train went on. 

“If I were you,” said Mrs. King, no doubt wondering 
if she would succeed in reaching her destination alive, 
“I would put something over his face, for I don’t like the 
look of him.” 

Wonderful presence of mind! It kept the murderer’s 
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mind occupied and gave the woman a chance, which 
nothing else could have done, of saving her own life. 

Strangely compliant, the murderer took the advice. He 
put a handkerchief over the dead man’s face and then, as 
though he had done nothing wrong, added : 

_ “ As soon as we get to Vauxhall [ shall make a run for 
it. Mind you,” he warned the woman, “ don’t say any- 
thing about it.” | 

She promised to say nothing and as the train was pulling 
up at Vauxhall Station, where tickets would be collected, 
the assassin jumped out of the carriage and rushed towards 
the barrier. The woman ran after him shrieking at the 
top of her voice: 

“Stop him! Stop him! ” 

Before the mystified porters could realize the necessity 
of it, the murderer, pushing both portions of his ticket 
Into the collector’s hand, got clear and made his way into 
the gas works near the station. By that time the hue and 
cry had been taken up all round and after a quarter of an 
hour’s chase a police constable discovered the wanted man 
hiding behind some coal trucks in a dark and dismal 
archway. He was taken off to the police station and 
searched, while in the meantime the body of the murdered 
man had been taken out of the train and tenderly laid out 
in a waiting-room. He turned out to be Mr. William 
Pearson, a gentleman farmer from Hampshire, while his 
murderer was George Henry Hill, ex-soldier and general 
ne’er-do-well. At the police station he wrote a letter to 
his father in Manchester confessing to the murder, being 
sane enough to say in the course of it that he must have 
been mad when he killed the unfortunate Mr. Pearson. 
For some days he had been living with a woman in Eastney, 
near Portsmouth. On the morning of the tragedy he had 
been with her in Southampton and, according to his own 
story, had bought a revolver and cartridges with the idea 
of hice both the woman and himself. They went to 
the railway station, where he bought the woman a ticket 
to Portsmouth and one to London for himself. They 
travelled as far as Eastleigh, where his companion left 
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him and he entered the carriage then occupied by Mrs. 
King. Some mad, murderous impulse prompted him to 
shoot Mr. Pearson. At the time of his arrest he told a 
police officer that he had a grudge against Mr. Pearson, 
who he said had ill-treated him when he was in the army, 
and that he had killed him to get his own back. He added, 
quite calmly, that if he had shot the woman as well he 
would have succeeded in getting away undetected. 

But after being a week in the cells remorse overtook 
this strange creature. He wrote to Mr. Pearson’s widow, 
sanely and remorsefully : 


Dear Mapay, 


I am writing these few lines to ask your forgiveness 
for the crime which I have done. I read an account of 
your husband’s funeral in the paper. I am really and 
truly sorry and I feel for you and your late husband’s 
brothers. I purchased the revolver at Southampton with 
the intention of shooting the girl whom I have been going 
out with and myself. She was unhappy at home, and so 
was I. I shot your husband on the spur of the moment. 
I never spoke to him in my life. I would now only ask you 
to write me a few lines and say that you have forgiven me 
for your husband’s death. 

I remain, the wretched murderer of your husband, 


Gro. H. Parker. 


This was a name by which Hill was known. 

After this letter was published there arose a wave of 
public sympathy. But Muir, in prosecuting him at the 
Old Bailey, flung against him the full force of a relentless 
prosecution. Efforts were made to prove that the murderer 
was suffering from the effects of heavy drinking at the time 
of the crime, but Muir went out of his way to show that it 
was nothing but a cruel crime committed no doubt, as 
Hill himself said, on the spur of the moment. Even the 
woman whom he had left on the morning of the murder 
denied the possibility of any passing madness and so, 
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despite the attempt of the defence to obtain a verdict of 
insanity, Hill was sentenced to death and expiated his 
crime on the scaffold. 


Once more the other side of the picture. Marian Seddon 
—no relation of the more notorious murderer of seven 
years afterwards—61 years of age, a poor pitiful figure of 
an old woman being carried into the dock at the Old Bailey 
to answer a charge of killing her husband, 78 years of age. 
A distressful prosecution to conduct, one to bring tears 
into the eyes of a man of stone. The old couple had been 
married about twelve years previously, struggling along 
year by year, just managing to exist. The husband, under- 

ing intense suffering from diabetes, was practically 
bedridden and the time came when they reached the end 
of their resources. On September 11, 1905, they were 
——— penniless. Poor old Mrs. Seddon had sent for 

er sister-in-law to assist her to pack up and go, although 
actually they had nothing in front of se but the work- 
house. The next day the anguished wife became possessed 
of a bottle of liniment containing aconite and belladonna. 
She said to her husband : 

“‘ There is nothing but this or the workhouse.” 

In their comparatively brief married life they had 
shared and shared alike and so, when it came to the bitter 
end, they determined to share the bottle of poison. Each 
drank half of the deadly draught. The husband died and 
the wife survived. 

The law of England is that if two people agree to commit 
suicide and one lives then the survivor 1s guilty of murder, 
so It came about this frail old woman had to take her ee 
in the dock at the Old Bailey while Muir went through the 
farce of proving her guilty of murder. One of the barristers 
in court took a dock brief and at a few minutes notice 
raised the defence that there had been no agreement to 
commit suicide. But, of course, it was all a pitiful pre- 
tence such as is too often played in our courts. The jury 
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brought in a verdict of guilty with a strong recommenda- 
tion to mercy and the woman, practically unconscious, 
was sentenced to death. Hers probably was infinitely the 
greater punishment. She went to prison to drag out the 
remainder of her life tortured by the memory of the life 
that had been taken in vain. 


CHAPTER XV 


““ If weakness may excuse, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 
All wickedness is weakness.” 
MILTON. 


ERY few people outside the law realize the relations 
that exist between the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment at New Scotland Yard and the Senior Counsel to the 
Treasury. It is generally imagined that the police officers 
concerned are entitled to the sole credit for the successful 
working up of a big case. But this is not altogether so. 
It is quite a common occurrence to read in a newspaper 
that a judge has commended certain officers for the efficient 
manner in which they have worked, but more often than 
not it is the prosecuting counsel who should be eulogized. 
Particularly did this apply to Muir’s big cases. Very few 
people ever appreciated the vast amount of trouble he 
took to come into court with an impregnable case. From 
the moment he took charge of it he would permit no other 
ideas but his own to predominate, an attitude which 
received the fullest justification in the results he attained. 
It happens too often nowadays that members of the Bar 
content themselves with conducting their case from their 
briefs. This never suited Muir. He and Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall invariably stated that if they did not have 
complete control of either a prosecution or a defence once 
the brief came into their chambers, they would have 
nothing to do with the matter. In this respect, perhaps, 
they are probably the two most notable exceptions of 
modern times. Sir Edward Marshall Hall, as is well 
known, will only undertake the defence of a prisoner 
charged with murder if he is allowed to conduct the case 
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as he thinks fit. He refused the brief for the defence of 
Crippen because the solicitor, Arthur Newton, refused to 
permit him to adopt a certain line, and, if one may think 
that this somewhat didactic attitude is unreasonable, it 
must be remembered that Marshall Hall is a man who has 
never had a superior in the conduct of a murder case. 

To a very large extent the advocate in charge of a big 
case 1s in a somewhat similar position to a Commander-in- 
Chief in the field. His is the brain which must decide how 
the attack or defence is to be conducted, having due regard 
to the forces arrayed against him. Furthermore, it rests 
with the leading counsel to decide whether or not his 
forces are sufficiently strong, and it is in this connection 
that the police officers concerned come under the same 
control of their legal generalissimo. A case for the prosecu- 
tion might not withstand a strong and determined counter- 
attack, in precisely the same manner that a position in 
the field might fall in the face of a fierce attack from the 
enemy. Admittedly, the number of people engaged in 
forensic warfare do not equal that of an army in the field, 
nor is there but rarely any more than one life at stake, or 
perhaps the liberty of one or more persons. But never- 
theless the parallel remains and Muir owed a great deal of 
his success at the Bar to working on such lines. 

One must confess that Muir possessed rather a fearsome 
reputation as a dictator. The officials with whom he was 
associated in a particular case were but mere pawns to 
carry out his instructions. It used to give him unending 
amusement to read in the Press the fulsome and laudatory 
enconiums on police officers who had been concerned in a 
famous trial. There were times innumerable when he 
completely scrapped the theories of the officers engaged, 
telling them point-blank that they were completely wrong 
and that the prisoner would be acquitted if his defence 
were in the hands of a first-class man. Rarely, indeed, 
did Muir prove to be wrong and if his rather imperious 
attitude greatly nettled the police he did not let it trouble 
him to any great extent. After the case was all over the 
police would get the credit while Muir would have 
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the satisfaction of knowing that his tactics had proved 
successful. 

It did not matter one iota to him whether the officer 
concerned was a superintendent, a chief inspector, or a 
mere detective-constable. To him they were merely 
police officers temporarily placed under his command to 
carry out his instructions and nothing else. Many of the 
senior officers of the C.I.D. to-day owe their positions to 
Muir. Their prominent cases, which brought about their 
early promotion, would never have reached a successful 
conclusion had it not been for Muir’s master brain. He 
could build up, as no one else could, an absolutely indefen- 
sible case. But, naturally, it takes a good cae to 
realize what 1s, and what Is not, irrefutable evidence, and 
Muir but rarely lost a big case because he would never go 
into court until he was practically certain of winning. 
Sometimes, in fact, he won verdicts that he did not 
altogether expect, which proved what a margin of safety 
he had at his command. 

It may well be imagined therefore that Muir was not a 
man who believed in bestowing unnecessary praise on 
police officers. If they did their work well, he did not 
omit to commend them himself, just the same as he would 
condemn any officer who manifested laziness and negli- 
gence in getting together the evidence he wanted. Muir 
had all the admiration in the world for the famous Frederick 
Wensley, who is now Chief Constable at New Scotland 
Yard. He looked upon Wensley as one of the greatest 
detectives of all time and, as some of our notorious criminals 
can testify, Wensley and Muir working in combination 
were about the most formidable couple any evil-minded 
person could encounter. The two men were associated in 
dozens of the biggest cases of the past generation and 
almost invariably they succeeded in bringing them to their 
appointed end. Once, when Muir was in a facetious mood, 
there happened to come into his chambers a brief to 
prosecute in a murder trial. He asked his clerk who was 
the police officer in charge and on being informed Wensley, 
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*¢ Qh, that’s not likely to give me much trouble. There 
is sure to be a confession.” 

Another officer for whom Muir possessed a warm liking 
was ex-Chief Inspector Alfred Crutchett, who retired from 
the Criminal Investigation Department after his admirable 
work in the case of the arsenic poisoner, Major Armstrong, 
who was subsequently executed for the murder of his wife 
in Wales. Muir came into touch with Crutchett during 
the course of the Army Clothing Factory scandal. During 
this period he had the opportunity of learning how con- 
scientiously Crutchett worked up one of the most intricate 
cases of modern times. Muir not only mentioned Crut- 
chett’s highly efficient work in court, but he also personally 
asked Sir Charles Mathews (then the Director of Public 
Prosecutions) to convey his appreciation direct to the 
Commissioner of Police. Coming from Muir, it represented 
a commendation of the highest order because he did not 
believe in praising them for what he considered to be 
nothing more than the duties for which they were paid. 

Wensley was another officer whose work Muir always 
used to appreciate. He often remarked that Wensley had 
a knack of getting things done in a manner which was 
beyond reproach and, more important still, he added that 
Wensley never made the excuse that he had not the time 
available to get what Muir required, or that it was impos- 
sible. In this respect both Muir and Wensley were strik- 
ingly alike. Neither man spared himself or his staff to 
obtain necessary evidence. After all, it is the secret of 
success in every walk of life. 

Muir had a way of working all his own. Judges used to 
describe him as the most thorough man at the Bar and 
without a doubt they were right. There will never be 
another lawyer who will put so much work into his cases 
as Muir did. When a set of papers came into his chambers 
he would first of all read them through, usually in his 
favourite arm-chair with his legs up. After having 
thoroughly digested the brief, sometimes a lengthy job, 
he would sit down and on a special writing pad note down 
the principal points of the case. Often while doing this 
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some of his intimate friends would come in and chaff him 
about rewriting what he already possessed, but Muir 
would only reply: 

*“‘ That’s the only way I can get them into my head.” 

It was largely the secret of his unfailing accuracy. By 
writing out the salient features of a case he got them 
firmly embedded in his mind even if he did not have to 
conduct the case until some weeks later. Rarely, indeed, 
did his memory fail him. While making notes from the 
brief he would also jot down on a foolscap sheet beside 
him points of interest to be dealt with when the police 
officers engaged in the matter came to confer with him, 
and when all this had been concluded he would set to work 
again and write out in narrative form the story of the crime 
as he intended to present it in court. 

The Crippen case which I have quoted in the fifth 
chapter of this book is an admirable instance of his easily 
understandable narrative. Very often in minor and simple 
cases he would allow this tiresome detail work to be done 
by one of his “ devils,” but in all the big trials he invariably 
wrote everything himself and spared neither time nor 
trouble to get together a straightforward case. In the 
latter years of his life he slightly changed this method by 
occasionally dictating his notes to a clerk because he found 
the strain of reading handwriting too severe. Then, when 
all was ready, Scotland Yard would be telephoned to and 
the detective officers who had got together the evidence 
were requested to attend at Muir’s chambers. 

They were not very popular, these conferences of Muir’s. 
Only the most capable and energetic detective officers had 
any liking for them. Almost invariably it meant four or 
five days extra work and very often the loss of a day of 
special duty at a race meeting, the most coveted plum in 
a detective’s life. It used to be a regular catechism. 
Almost in fear and trembling, the C.I.D. man would be 
told to sit down while the great ‘ Dickie” would adjust 
his glasses and begin the inquisition. 

** Now,” he would begin, “ have vou got a statement 
from So-and-so ? ” 
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“No, sir,” the officer would reply, “I have not been 
able to trace him.” 

“Haven’t you?” Muir would retort sarcastically. 
“Well, you have got to find him and get a statement from 
him.” 

And it would have to be a very courageous officer who 
dared to continue the argument. 

Sometimes, also, a detective who did not know his Muir 
would venture to say that something or other was impos- 
sible. 

“‘ Impossible ! ” snorted Muir. “ I don’t know the mean- 
ing of that word. It has got to be done whether you like 
It or not.” 

And the unfortunate officer knew very well that Muir 
meant it. 

Frequently cases came to Muir’s hands so badly done 
that he would practically scrap everything and start the 
police at work all over again. On these occasions there 
would be a regular procession of C.1.D. men up and down 
the stairs of his chambers, most of whom used anxiously 
to inquire beforehand from Muir’s clerk about “ the old 
man’s ” mood that particular morning. But nevertheless 
““ Dickie”? always appeared indulgent enough when he 
found a young officer fresh from a suburban division 
suddenly faced with a complicated case of fraud. In such 
instances he would carefully explain to the novice the 
point he wanted cleared up, and, furthermore, if the man 
was equal to the job, he succeeded in satisfying Muir. 
But I must confess that very few of our Scotland Yard 
detectives ever managed to please Muir the first time they 
met him. If they did they could give themselves a good 
sound pat on the back. 

A great favourite of Muir’s was Detective-Inspector 
Hugh McLean of the City Police, who always did his work 
to Muir’s satisfaction. One morning he happened to come 
out of Muir’s room after a conference and discovered 
outside waiting to go in one of the Chief-Inspectors from 
Scotland Yard, a man who is now a superintendent. Said 
the Chief-Inspector to McLean : 
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“‘ How’s the old man this morning ? I suppose he has 
given you plenty to do? ” 

“‘ Not a single inquiry to be made,” replied McLean with 
a broad smile. 

“‘Shake hands with me quickly,” said the Chief- 
Inspector, “‘ you are the first man I have ever known to 
come out of that room with nothing to do.” 

As a matter of fact, McLean, who had been in scores of 
caseswith Muir, understood him as did very few other men 
in the police. He knew exactly what Muir wanted and, 
being himself a man who would have made a first-class 
lawyer, he appreciated how a case should be worked up 
With this in mind, he invariably forestalled Muir’s wants, 
and at the conference which always took place before Muir 
went into court McLean used to have everything ready 
for him. McLean and Detective-Inspector John Willis 
were Muir’s two favourite officers of the City Police, 
indeed, he used to ask for McLean in his cases so often that 
the City Commissioner occasionally found it necessary to 
remind him that he could not pick his officers, and that he 
would have to take one whom he, the Commissioner, 
detailed for the duty. 

Among the Scotland Yard men Muir greatly liked were 
the late Chief-Inspector Ward, who came to an untimely 
end, in 1915, in a Zeppelin raid, Chief-Inspector Alfred 
Crutchett, Detective-Inspector Charles Cooper and Chief- 
Constable Wensley. He looked upon Crutchett’s handling 
of the Army Clothing Factory case as a masterpiece of 
ae work. Regarding Cooper, Muir used to remark that 

e would never be a good witness owing to his Irish brogue, 
but apart from this he had a vast amount of admiration 
for the able manner in which Cooper worked up his cases. 
Muir first met Cooper in the Steinie Morrison case and they 
became associated many times afterwads, including the 
famous Hatton Garden pearl robbery, in which Cooper 
displayed detective talent of the highest possible Ba 
But I think I am right in saying that he looked upon 
Wensley as the greatest detective in the world, a man who 
not only knew every criminal of note in the country, but 
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who also possessed the faculty of getting up his cases 
beyond fear of failure. Muir and Wenslev worked together 
in all the big murder cases of the last fifteen and twenty 
years and as far as my memory serves me they never 
failed once. Of the elder school of Scotland Yard, men like 
John Kane and Charles Arrow were Muir’s great favourites. 
When the latter set up as a private detective Muir made it 
an invariable point to send clients who needed inquiries 
made to Arrow. 

On the other side of the picture there were certain men 
at Scotland Yard whom Muir could not tolerate under any 
circumstances. One of these officers, who afterwards 
became a Chief-Inspector, so incensed Muir with his slip- 
shod ways that after a few experiences of him he declined 
to allow him to come toa conference. Instead, he requested 
that a sergeant should be sent in his place, adding that 
unless it was absolutely necessary he would not call the 
Inspector as a witness. Muir, among his other remarkable 
characteristics, used very quickly to sum up men who 
made their reputation by battening on the brains of their 
subordinates, a state of affairs which we all know is not 
confined to police work. Of this particular Chief-Inspector, 
Muir always said that he let his sergeant do all the hard 
work and then stepped in at the arrest to take all the 
glory. So in Muir’s eyes the Chief-Inspector did not find 
favour, and the excuses which the latter made to his 
superior officers to account for Muir’s dislike were not 
received too well. 

It frequently fell to the lot of Muir to support the 
admission in evidence of statements made by prisoners. 
Although in most cases they were so admitted, in several 
instances he held the private opinion that they were 
“extracted ” from the person concerned. In one notorious 
case a statement (amounting practically to a confession) 
took, according to the officers concerned, over three hours 
to make, and vet when completed only occupied two or 
three pages of foolscap. The prisoner alleged that the 
wording was not his own, but cad been put down in answer 
to questions by the police. The officers swore they were 
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the prisoner’s own voluntary words. Muir got it admitted 
in evidence, but personally he felt very suspicious as to 
the circumstances under which it had been made, as he 
was of several other similar statements. 

Muir more than once remarked on the frequency of this 
class of statement in recent years. Although a ruthless 
advocate, he was not unfair, and he did not like the ques- 
tioning of suspected persons in serious cases unless it could 
not be avoided. Judges have repeatedly laid it down that 
a police officer must not question a person after the officer 
has made up his mind to arrest him. Muir always described 
this as an unsatisfactory test because an officer could make 
up his mind not to arrest until he got what he wanted out 
of the person, and could truthfully swear that when he 
questioned the prisoner he had not made up his mind to 
take him formally into custody. 

In aJmost every instance Muir found himself called upon 
to corroborate such confessions, but one can imagine the 
scathing attack he would have made if he had been arguing 
the other way. 

One little point of police procedure which often annoyed 
Muir’s sense of fairness was the practice of putting up for 
identification prisoners whose photographs the witness had 
previously seen in the police album. He always expressed 
the view that such identifications were absolutely value- 
less, because, however honest a witness might be, he could 
not shut out from his mind the features of the man he had 
seen in the photograph. And yet, said Muir, he could 
never see any alternative to the practice. He held the 
view that the picking out of a man from an album of 
photographs was as good an identification as if the living 
man had been picked out from a row of others, but to 
prove this in evidence would be to disclose at once that 
the man had a “history.” That, of course, had to be 
avoided, unless the man’s own defence made it imperative 
that it should be disclosed to the jury. 

In one such case Muir had a pretty shrewd idea that a 
miscarriage of justice took place, although little if any 
harm resulted from it. It came about in what was known 
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at the time as the Treacle Piaster case. A cashier employed 
by a firm in Southwark Street had been to the bank to 
draw the wages for the week. He was returning to his 
office through the subway which runs from Blackfriars 
Road under the old South-Eastern and Chatham Railway. 
When in that subway he was attacked by a number of men, 
some of whom covered his face with a piece of brown paper 
which had been smeared with treacle. Having seized the 
hag containing the wages, they escaped by locking and 
padlocking the iron gate at one end of the subway behind 
them. 

Four men had been seen by various persons in the 
neighbourhood and the witnesses were taken to Scotland 
Yard and shown the albums. The quartette—all of them 
convicted thieves—were picked out and in due course 
arrested. They were all identified, but strenuously denied 
their guilt. After a long trial (a jury having once dis- 
agreed) they were all convicted and sentenced to various 
terms. Later, information came to Muir’s knowledge 
which led him to think that two of the men convicted were 
not concerned in the robbery at all, and he was told the 
names of two other men who were actually inculpated. 

Steps were not taken to get the men freed. The reasons 
were that the men themselves preferred to remain as they 
were. To prove their innocence effectually they would 
have had to confess to other equally serious crimes. They 
were content to treat the sentence as being for the crime 
of which they were actually guilty but for which they had 
not been convicted. It 1s said that the value of the booty 
in the other case was such that they did not want to 
disclose it to the police. Muir considered this story to be 
perfectly genuine. 

As to ordinary identifications, Muir’s view was that they 
were conducted as fairly as it was possible to devise. The 
officer in charge of an identification parade always belonged 
to the uniformed branch and was in no way connected with 
the particular case, and Muir always considered that a 
great safeguard. 

He was not himself concerned with the Adolf Beck case, 
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but speaking of it to his brother-in-law, the late W. H. 
Leycester (who defended Beck on the occasion which led 
to the proving of his innocence), he remarked that no 
precautions or no safeguards could ever prevent the honest 
mistake of honest witnesses as to identification. 

Muir did not greatly believe in handwriting experts. 
Although he called them many times, he usually limited 
their evidence to pointing out similarities in letters and 
then leaving the jury to see them for themselves. The 
present system the principal handwriting experts have of 
setting out on one document various letters of admitted 
and contested documents for comparison side by side was 
first evolved by Muir. He got the late T. H. Guerin, the 
well-known handwriting expert, to do this for him in one 
of the cases in which they were engaged together, and it 
was gradually adopted by the people who specialize in 
such matters. Muir always used to say that the finest 
handwriting expert was an experienced bank manager or 
cashier. 

Although in most of his cases Muir was to be found on 
the side of the police, he was not unduly biased in their 
favour. He knew that they were as human as every one 
else, and would occasionally make mistakes—though they 
seldom admitted it, and would sometimes attempt to 
bolster up a weak case. In one notorious case in which 
Muir defended and which ultimately led to an acquittal, 
he was quite convinced that the original incidents which 
led to the charge actually took place, but that the police 
so bolstered up the subsequent events that they discredited 
the original story and spoilt their own case. This was not 
the only incident of its kind that he came across in the 
course of his work, but for obvious reasons it is not desirable 
to give names. 

Many people who did not understand Muir looked upon 
his mannerisms as the outcome of a cold-hearted, un- 
sympathetic nature. Indeed, one of the most eminent 
members at the Bar who was associated with him in many 
ways invariably described him as a man with a heart of 
stone. That description did not do Muir justice; he was 
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so engrossed in his work that he never stopped to think 
of anything else. He studiously refrained from taking up 
his cases in light-hearted manner, unmindful of what 
happened to them. Probably he kept his clients waiting 
for his opinions longer than any other man at the Bar, but 
when they got them they had a really considered opinion 
—carefully considered from all angles—and one which he 
would not hesitate to support if need be by argument in 
court. The same thing happened to his ee Often, 
after having read them over several times, he would say 
when the case came into the list unexpectedly : 

“‘T cannot do that. I have not read it thoroughly.” 

He seldom left his chambers before 7 o’clock in the 
evening and often later, while on Saturdays he almost 
invariably remained there until 5 o’clock. And he kept 
his clerks there too and expected the men who were 
** devilling ” for him to be there also. 

Occasionally it happened that one of his men would slip 
off early to keep a private engagement, but Muir never 
hesitated to express his displeasure if he happened to 
learn of it. 

Nor was that the only way in which he typified the 
exacting master. If he wanted help and some of his 
** devils ” happened to have a case of their own he expected 
them to give up their own work to do his. And yet every- 
body would testify to the able manner in which he did his 
work and, when it came to the question of appointing a 
leader to conduct a case in court, Muir’s name would crop 
up before that of anyone else. 

His lack of patience was almost proverbial. Frequently 
he would want police officers to make inquiries in various 
parts of England within a few hours. Some one would 
point out the difficulty, only to be met with a sharp 
retort : 

“You can send an officer to each place.” 

He never stopped to consider the inconvenience this 
might cause to police duties having a number of men 
engaged in what was probably a trivial case. But Muir 
knew what he wanted and, moreover, he expected it to be 
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done and if it was not he felt himself responsible if the case 
went wrong. | 

This somewhat trying side of his nature was the one the 
world knew best; the people who worked with him year 
in and year out knew an altogether different Muir. Nobody 
can deny that he was thoughtless, but only because he 
never gave himself time to think of anything but his work. 
If some particular difficulty was brought direct to his notice 
one could find no more humane or gentle-hearted man. 

His old clerk, Binks, went with him when he took over 
Forrest Fulton’s chambers in 1892 and remained with him 
until he died in 1920. His other clerk, Edridge, went to 
him as a boy in 1899 and was senior clerk when Muir died 
in 1924. 

At his home much the same state of affairs prevailed. 
The first nurse he had when his son was born became his 
housekeeper some years before his death. These are not 
the sighs of a harsh master. 

But even in the Treasury Robing Room in his early days 
at the Bar he still possessed the same austere manner. 
Among his professional associates with whom he might be 
expected to relax, a possible “‘ good morning ” represented 
his conversation apart from professional matters. 

But nevertheless everybody at the Bar knew him and 
received recognition of some sort. Even the smallest office 
boy knew Muir and Muir knew him. [If in the corridors of 
the Old Bailey he happened to meet a clerk of a fellow- 
barrister he would say “‘ Good morning ”” addressing 
the clerk by name; and it is somewhat remarkable that 
he knew almost every one of them. 

Muir himself had many sorrows to bear. Not long after 
his great triumph in the Crippen case his wife became more 
or less a confirmed invalid and for some years afterwards 
had a number of serious illnesses. They were a devoted 
couple and during these times Muir made it an undeviating 
practice to go straight out of court at lunch time and 
telephone to learn what the doctor’s report was that 
morning, and again at the rising of the court to ascertain 


what sort of a day she had had. 
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The war and the loss of his son changed him considerably. 
The man who had once made work his god now became 
altered into one of the most considerate men at the Bar. 
His chambers probably shut up earlier than any others in 
the Temple. He would go off telling his clerks there was 
no need for them to remain after he had gone, and he went 
sharp at 6 o’clock unless some special work kept him. 
The people who had the privilege of entry to the Law 
Officer’s room at the Old Bailey will remember the genial 
face with which he used to arrive in the morning. Greet- 
ings all round—not the mere “‘ good morning” of a few 
years back—and more often than not a yarn or a joke to 
follow. 

Perhaps the jolliest occasions were when Serjeant 
Sullivan, K.C., came down to the Old Bailey. He was an 
Irishman with a great fund of natural humour and Muir 
used to love his stories, often retaliating with one of the 
drier Scottish type. In those days, too, he made more 
friends at the Bar. His election as a Bencher of the Middle 
Temple gave him the privilege of dining in the Parliament 
Chamber Hall there, when many of his fellow-Benchers 
realized that they had never known the true Muir until 
they met and heard him in the congenial atmosphere of 
friendly souls. Also, he frequently went out to dine at 
public functions and in a very short time completely 
changed the opinion in which he had previouslv been held. 

In the latter years of his life he took a number of young 
men into his chambers and went to unending trouble to 
help them, whereas in the old days if one of his “ devils ” 
had done anything wrong he had no further use for him. 
Now he did everything in his power to straighten out the 
trouble and show where the mistake had been made. He 
realized, as a good many more men have done, that to 
keep young it was necessary to have young company and 
so he would often take a party of his pupils to lunch at 
the Garrick Club, where he entertained them in royal 
fashion and revealed himself as one of the most genial men 
in the world. 

One thing he always set his face against, and that was 
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the practice of giving gratuities to the police. Muir always 
considered they should be above such things and he did 
not hesitate to criticize the practice which existed of tipping 
the man at the Old Bailey court doors to get in when a 
trial of great public interest was taking place. One knows 
that these things do occur, although they have been 
officially denied, but Muir held the view that they should 
be suppressed with a stern hand. 

Towards the end of his days police officers who had 
to deal with him found him infinitely more considerate. 
He never gave them inquiries to make unless he considered 
them absolutely necessary, and there was no doubt that 
he came to realize the possibility of working and enjoying 
himself at the same time. Possibly prosperity may 
have had a good deal to do with this change of attitude. 
Although never a rich man, he found himself making a 
good deal of money in the last few years of his life, and one 
can only regret that he did not live long enough to enjoy 
the well-earned fruits of his labours. Doggedness was 
essentially a trait in his character and, indeed, right 
through his life he never eased up until he had really 
reached the top of the ladder. And then, alas, Providence 
ordained that he should never know what it was to enjoy 
a few years of well-earned rest. But all the same, despite 
the shock of his son’s death, he seemed to be a happier 
man in the last days of his life, and one may safely hazard 
the guess that he had thought his struggle worth while. 


It is in connection with this littl known side of Muir’s 
character that I would like to relate the story of a notorious 
criminal whom he saved from the horrors of the French 
penal settlement of Devil’s Island. That man was the 
ill-famed Eddie Guerin whose exploits set the world agog 
with excitement a few years ago. 

Guerin, in company with an equally famous female 
crook, May Churchill, better known as “ Chicago May,” 
together with another choice example of the international 
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adventurer who passed under the name of “ Dutch Gus,” 
planned a sensational robbery at the Paris office of the 
American Express Company. They succeeded in breaking 
into the premises by overpowering the caretaker, and after 
this had been done dynamited the safe in the strong room 
and got away with {30,000 worth of booty. 

“Chicago May ” remained in the street outside keeping 
guard while the two men inside did their fell work. Eddie 
Guerin and “ Dutch Gus ” were arrested some little time 
later, but “ Chicago May” succeeded in escaping tem- 
porarily. Shortly afterwards, however, she took the risk 
of returning to Paris, in order to visit her lover Guerin in 
prison, and while in that city the French police took her 
into custody and put her on trial with the two men. 

What happened subsequently became one of the greatest 
romances in the history of crime. Guerin, who had pre- 
viously served ten years’ penal servitude in France, 
received a life sentence for the part he had played in the 
robbery at the American Express Company, while “ Chicago 
May ” received five years’ penal servitude. 

The bad old days of convict settlements, which we 
abolished many years ago, still existed in France when 
Eddie Guerin was sentenced. He was transported to 
Devil’s Island, lying off the coast of French Guiana, where 
for something like four years he led a life of horror which 
can only be imagined. But toa desperate, resourceful man 
like Guerin even the terrible life on Devil’s Island did not 
quell his spirit. Messages reached htm that his criminal 
friends were plotting his escape and, with the aid of certain 

rison officials who were heavily bribed, a plan was worked 
in an isolated part of the island and one day the oppor- 
tunity for which he had been waiting arrived. A convict 
undergoing a life sentence died and Guerin’s name was 
substituted on the rude wooden cross erected over the 
grave. Officially dead, Guerin was in a position to ioe 
forward the plans which he had been maturing for so long. 
In company with two other convicts, on an unfrequented 
part of the island, he had for months been building a rough 
canoe in which they intended to make a bid for freedom. 
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A mysterious supply of food and clothing came into their 
possession and the three men launched their little craft 
on the tempestuous sea, not knowing where they were 
bound. All they could hope for was to be picked up by 
some passing vessel. 

What happened on that terrible voyage would take too 
long to relate here. Guerin’s two companions plotted to 
murder him. Had it not been that Guerin possessed a 
revolver he would never have lived to tel] the tale of his 
marvellous adventure. One of his companions fell over- 
board and thus eased the situation, but weeks elapsed 
before the two survivors found themselves in Dutch 
Guiana, fever-stricken, their clothing in rags, and prac- 
tically starving. Once more did Guerin’s indomitable 
courage rise superior to adversity. Natives helped them 
to make their way to civilization and after being away 
from Devil’s Island nearly two months they succeeded in 
getting a boat to New Orleans, where friends of Guerin’s 
sent him money to bring him to England. 

Now comes the most amazing part of this almost 
incredible story. “‘ Chicago May ” was once more turned 
loose upon the world and came back to London. The 
police discovered her associating with a gang of black- 
mailers who for a time caused Scotland Yard a great deal 
of trouble, but when eventually they broke up the band 
‘“‘ Chicago May ” succeeded in keeping clear of trouble. 

Then came the astounding news that Eddie Guerin had 
escaped from Devil’s Island. The French Government 
had already attempted to extradite him from America, and 
it is only the bare truth to say that the story Guerin told 
of the horrors of Devil’s Island sent a wave of sympathy 
for him throughout the entire world. In due course he 
turned up again in London, the one man of the hundreds 
she had known for whom “ Chicago May ” felt any real 
affection. For some time the pair were inseparable, but 
there came a day when Guerin, now the hero of the under- 
world, grew rather tired of “‘ Chicago May’s” jealous 
tantrums. He committed the grave indiscretion of leaving 
her for another woman and with a vindictive jealousy 
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which might have been expected “ Chicago May ” imme- 
diately informed the police of Guerin’s whereabouts. The 
French Government had not abandoned their attempt to 
get Guerin back to Devil’s Island and at the time when 
“Chicago May” betrayed him there was a warrant out 
for his arrest as an escaped convict. He was thrown into 
Brixton Prison to await the result of the extradition pro- 
ceedings and then began a fight almost without precedent 
in the history of the law. Guerin, a bitter, determined 
fighter if ever there was one in this world, determined to 
die sooner than go back to the unspeakable horrors of 
Devil’s Island. 

But he had little or no money to fight the proceedings 
and after the case had come up at Bow Street he was 
ordered by the magistrate to be extradited to France. 
Mr. Ricketts, the solicitor in charge of Guerin’s interests, 
took the case to Muir and as a result of their conference 
Muir decided to take habeas corpus proceedings before the 
King’s Bench Divisional Court. Muir, like almost every- 
body else, had been thrilled to the core at Guerin’s story 
and, furthermore, he strongly held the opinion that the 
French Government could not legally uphold their right 
to extradition. Before they could do so it would be 
necessary for them to prove that Guerin was a French 
subject and Muir explored every possible avenue to 
substantiate Guerin’s contention that he was actually of 
Irish birth. 

Money did not come into the case. Muir took Guerin’s 
brief out of sympathy and because he thought that the 
extradition proceedings were illegal. The actual fee on 
his brief was a mere fifteen guineas and when I say that 
the case dragged on for fourteen months it will give some 
idea of the work he must have done to save a man who 
many people might have thought not worth saving. 
Possibly Muir concluded that Guerin had already suffered 
enough punishment for what he had done, but at any rate, 
throughout the long weary months during which Guerin 
remained in Brixton Prison awaiting his fate, Muir spared 
himself no pains to save Guerin from going back to the 
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French penal settlement. Muir often went down to 
Brixton Prison to see Guerin, and he also had many letters 
from him. 

Almost every week Guerin would write suggesting how 
proof of his birth could be obtained, or in other directions 
which might help his case. Some of the letters which 
Guerin wrote would have excited the pity of the Spanish 
Inquisition. He related instances of the terrible sufferings 
he had undergone on Devil’s Island, and so impressed Muir 
with his genuineness that Muir said he would not give up 
the fight until he had succeeded. 

There came a wonderful dramatic scene when the 
Divisional Court finally upheld Muir and decided that 
Guerin should not be extradited. 

‘TI felt that I had never done so much for a man in all 
my life when I saw the change in Guerin’s face,” he after- 
wards remarked. “It lit up with the most unspeakable 
relief I have ever seen.” 

But that was all. When the judges had made known 
their decision Guerin rushed across the court with his 
hand outstretched to the man who had saved him. But 
Muir coolly and deliberately ignored it. From a strict 
sense of duty and what he felt to be a miscarriage of 
justice he had fought to the bitter end to keep this notorious 
scoundrel a free man, but that having been done he wanted 
nothing more to do with him. He turned on his heel and 
walked out of the court in the consciousness that he had 
carried out his allotted task. 

Now the sequel. When Guerin was finally released, 
** Chicago May ” still hungered for her revenge. She wanted 
to kill him, possibly having a very fair idea that, if she did 
not kill Guerin, he would kill her. Accordingly she enlisted 
the services of a professional gunman who had become 
enamoured of her, a desperado by the name of Edward 
Smith. For days the couple haunted London seeking 
Guerin, the man armed with a pistol, the woman with a 
knife. Late one night they found their prey in Blooms- 
bury and to make matters worse there was a strange 
woman hanging on Guerin’s arm. 
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“ Chicago May ” ran forward to knife her old lover, but 
before she could reach him Smith had fired and Guerin 
fell to the ground bleeding from three or four bullet 
wounds. 

Sensations if you like! Scotland Yard immediately 
arrested “‘ Chicago May” and her new lover and placed 
them on their trial for attempted murder. And here again 
comes the long arm of coincidence. Muir, the man who 
had been responsible for Guerin’s freedom, was briefed to 
conduct the prosecution against “Chicago May” and 
Edward Smith! But at the last moment wiser counsels 
prevailed. The jury trying the case might consider that 
Muir was assisting in an unsavoury vendetta of the under- 
world and therefore when the two prisoners appeared in 
the dock Mr. Arthur Gill, Mr. W. H. Leycester—Muir’s 
brother-in-law—and Mr. Leonard Kershaw prosecuted for 
the Crown. They were found guilty, Mr. Justice Darling 
sentencing Smith to penal servitude for life, and “ Chicago 
May” to fifteen years. Eddie Guerin, like the poor, is 
still with us, thanks to what Muir did. I tell this story not 
as an example of his forensic skill, but to show that he was 
a man who would go to any length to uphold what he 
believed to be his righteous duty. Money could not 
influence him in any degree, and the people who are so 
fond of describing him as one of the most ruthless men 
known at the Bar had no conception of his real nature. 


CHAPTER XVI 


“‘ My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


OR sheer gruesome horror the murder of Madame 

Emilienne Gerard, which took place in the middle of 
a German air raid on London on the night of October 31, 
1917, stands out by itself as one of the most horrible crimes 
with which Sir Richard Muir had to deal. 

The criminal annals of this country contain but two 
other cases of a similar nature. In 1894, in Northampton- 
shire, a woman’s headless body was found in a bacon sack 
by the road-side. McRae, the murderer of the woman, 
boiled parts of his victim’s mutilated body in his copper 
and completely disposed of the head and every other clue 
except one. The bacon sack containing the body had a 
label on it with his name and address! By such inexplic- 
able oversights do murderers pay the penalty of their 
crimes. 

Patrick Mahon, the Eastbourne murderer, came to his 
doom when his wife found in his pocket a cloak-room 
ticket for a bag deposited at Waterloo Station. She 
handed the ticket to an ex-Scotland Yard man whom she 
had engaged to shadow her husband for his suspected 
infidelities and ultimately the police found in a bungalow 
at the Crumbles, near Eastbourne, the charred remains of 
the murdered body of Emily Beilby Kaye. Once more, 
the overlooked trifle which was to play such a sinister part 
in the revelation of a great crime. 

A tiny laundry mark “II H” placed in the corner of 
a sheet in which the remains of Emilienne Gerard were 
found wrapped brought Louis Marie Joseph Voisin, a 
French barhaadiion Heat trade—to the scaffold. 
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Truly, it is the small things that matter in this life. 
There still remains about this murder a great mystery, 
which has never been solved and never will be solved, 
because the three people concerned in it, Voisin, his mis- 
tress, Berthe Roche—also known as Martin—and Emilienne 
Gerard, are all dead. It is extremely doubtful whether 
Voisin actually struck the blows that killed Madame 
Gerard, but one can say for certain that he took an even 
more diabolical part in a cruel, dastardly crime almost 
unparalleled in the history of Scotland Yard. Muir held 
the opinion that Berthe Roche actually struck the fatal 
blows, while Voisin, smothering Madame Gerard’s screams 
with a towel, held the unfortunate woman in a vice-like 
grip while his insanely jealous mistress disposed of her 
rival. Afterwards, of course, Voisin played an even more 
horrible part in this shocking tragedy. Butcher by trade 
and butcher by nature, he dismembered the body of the 
dead woman and left it, minus the head and hands, in 
Regent Square, Bloomsbury. 

Early on the morning of November 2, 1917, a non- 
descript labourer known as “‘ Jack the Sweeper,”’ who had 
the task of looking after the cleanliness of Regent Square, 
came across a parcel done up in sacking inside the railings 
of the garden in that place. He did not take any particular 
notice of it at the time and, beyond remarking to a com- 
panion about people leaving rubbish of that description, 
went off to his breakfast and did not come back until half 
an hour or so later. But subsequently, on unfastening the 
package, he nearly dropped dead with fright when he dis- 
covered that it contained the headless and legless body 
of a woman from which the hands were also missing. The 
body itself was wrapped in a sheet and, inside that 
again, the horrified sweeper found the poor remains 
dressed in underclothes beautifully made of lace and blue 
ribbon. 

There also came to light a piece of torn brown paper on 
which the words “ Blodie Belgium” were written in a 
rough hand; but even that did not exhaust the signs of 
a terrible tragedy. Some little distance away there lay 
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a paper parcel and on that being opened a pair of mutilated 
legs were also discovered. 

When the famous Chief-Inspector Wensley of Scotland 
Yard took charge of the case only one clue could be found. 
But it proved an invaluable one. 

In the corner of the sheet which had composed the dead 
woman’s shroud was found a mark “II H” in red cotton 
such as is invariably used by laundries; and it did not 
take Wensley long to realize that when the laundry using 
this mark was traced it would be possible to ascertain the 
identity of the victim. 

Every detective in the West End of London was pressed 
into service. The police surgeon who made the preliminary 
examination of the body had no difficulty in concluding 
that some one with a considerable knowledge of anatomy 
had been responsible for the ghastly mutilation. Except 
in the case of the head, which seemed to have been hacked 
off the trunk, all the cuts had been cleanly made. No 
ordinary knife could have severed the limbs so neatly. 

The state of the dried blood on the trunk told the police 
surgeon that death must have taken place thirty-six hours 
previously and signs were in evidence that the mutilation 
had taken place after death. The chemise and a short 
undergarment worn by the dead woman, together with 
the inscription “ Blodie Belgium,” at first made the police 
think that she was of Belgian extraction, but a preliminary 
inquiry among the laundries in the neighbourhood failed 
to disclose any definite clue. 

Wensley prosecuted the search with fierce energy and 
by the following day, November 3, the sheet was found to 
belong to a Madame Emilienne Gerard, the wife of a French 
chef recently employed at a London hotel but then fighting 
at the war. Madame Gerard lived at 50 Munster Square, 
Regent’s Park, and the police quickly discovered that for 
some time previously she had been engaged as housekeeper 
to a French butcher, named Louis Voisin, living in 
the basement at ro1 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
Obviously, Voisin must know something about the murder. 
That same evening Superintendent McCarthy of Scotland 
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Yard, accompanied by Detective-Sergeant Collins and 
other officers, descended in force upon 101 Charlotte Street 
and there they found Voisin and Berthe Roche in a blood- 
stained kitchen which told its own grim story. The officers 
asked them what they knew about the matter and, although 
they first disclaimed any knowledge of Madame Gerard 
being dead, they were taken to Bow Street and detained 
overnight while the police made further investigations. 

Voisin, on being searched, was found to be in possession 
of some keys, one of which opened the door of a cellar at 
101 Charlotte Street. There, if any further evidence were 
needed to bring the crime home to the powerfully-built 
Frenchman, the police found in a brine tub the shockingly 
maltreated fee of the unfortunate Madame Gerard 
together with the missing hands. These gruesome relics 
were taken by the police to the St. Pancras Mortuary 
where the body lay and were found to fit exactly. 

Next day at Bow Street, Wensley, who had been given 
charge of the investigations, had Voisin and Roche brought 
in to him, where they were asked what they had to say. 
Voisin at once volunteered information to the effect that 
he had known Madame Gerard for something like eighteen 
months, and for a year of that time she had acted as his 
housekeeper, living at her own house. He had last seen 
her on the afternoon of October 31 in company with a 
young French girl with whom, he understood, she was 
going to Southampton. Madame Gerard asked him if 
during her absence he would go to her rooms and feed her 
cat, which he promised to do. He added that he went 
there on the Friday, November 2, and again on the follow- 
ing day, when he found a letter from Madame Gerard’s 
husband, which he opened as he had done in the past. 

He went on to describe his activities after October 31, 
mentioning that on one day he had gone to Surbiton to 
cut up a bullock. Probably he deemed the latter explana- 
tion necessary in view of the blood-stains which he knew 
had been discovered both at Madame Gerard’s place 
and his own. But suddenly Wensley sprang another 
mine. 
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““ Have you any objection to writing the words ‘ Blodie 
Belgium’ ?” he asked Voisin. 

For just one second the Frenchman looked as though he 
would jump at Wensley’s throat. Then he recovered him- 
self and replied eagerly : 

* Not at all.” 

Paper and pencil were brought and the detectives who 
filled the room waited in breathless silence while Voisin 
wrote the two words—and misspelt them—in exactly the 
same way as those which had been found wrapped up in 
the dead body found in Regent Square. Wensley com- 
pared them, and if any further proof were necessary of 
Voisin’s guilt he found it in the inaccurately spelt “‘ Blodie 
Belgium.” Immediately he glanced at the words Voisin 
had last written he said to him: 

“You will be charged with the murder of Emilienne 
Gerard.” 

Voisin, an illiterate man who spoke no English, although 
he had been four years in this country, did not understand 
what was being said to him and a French-speaking con- 
stable of the Metropolitan Police had to interpret the 
conversation which took place between Wensley and the 
two prisoners. When Berthe Roche realized she was to be 
charged with murder she turned upon Voisin like a fury 
and screamed at him: 

“You nasty man! You have deceived me! You nasty 
man! You nasty man! ” 

Voisin merely shrugged his shoulders with true Gallic 
sangfroid and muttered : 

*“‘ It is most unfortunate.” 

Two days later, when he had had time to realize his 
position, he seems to have come to a resolve which to a 
certain extent redounds to his credit. Although he did 
not confess to killing Madame Gerard, he attempted to 
shield his mistress. 

‘““ Madame Martin is not concerned in this crime at all,” 
he said. “ It is for that reason that I want to see Monsieur 
Gerard as soon as possible. The crime was committed at 
Madame Gerard’s place. 
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““T went to Madame Gerard’s place last Thursday at 
II a.m., and when I arrived the cae was closed but not 
locked. The floor and the carpet were full of blood. The 
head and hands were wrapped up in a flannel jacket, which 
is at my place now. 

“‘ They were on the kitchen table. That is all I can say. 
The rest of the body was not there. 

“I was so astonished at such an affair I did not know 
what to do. I go to Madame Gerard’s every day. I 
remained five minutes stupefied. I did not know what to 
do. I thought that a trap had been laid for me. I com- 
menced to clean up the blood, and my clothes became 
stained with it. I looked to see whether there was anybody 
else in the house, but they had all gone out. 

** As soon as I cleaned up the blood I left the head and 
hands in the things they were wrapped up in. I then put 
the lot in the carpet. By the carpet I mean the small rug 
by the side of the bed. 

‘“‘ There were blood-stained finger-marks on the handle 
of the jug. I then went back to my house, had lunch, and 
later returned to Madame Gerard’s room, and took the 
packet to my place. I kept thinking this was a trap. 

“‘ | had no intention to do any harm to Madame Gerard. 
Why should I kill her? I didn’t want any money. 
Madame Gerard owes me nothing, and I owe her nothing. 
I cannot see why I should do such a thing as that to 
Madame Gerard. I wanted to see Monsieur Gerard because 
I knew Madame Gerard was being mixed up with bad 
associates, and had taken people to her flat. I knew she 
had taken somebody there that night, and there are letters 
to show that she had been meeting men.” 

But whatever desire Voisin may have had to save his 
mistress was rendered abortive when Muir came into the 
case and himself reconstructed the crime in a manner 
which left very little doubt as to what had really happened. 
When Muir received instructions from the police to take 
up the prosecution of Voisin and Roche he went to the 
mortuary and there saw the ghastly mutilated remains of 
the dead woman. They were a terrible sight and affected 
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him so badly that for some days afterwards he could 
hardly go about his work with his usual phlegmatic calm. 
With the assistance of Dr. Spilsbury he reconstructed the 
murder in the following manner : 

‘In all probability Madame Gerard was done to death 
between 11.25 p.m. on the night of October 31 and 8 o’clock 
of the following morning. She was not murdered at 
Munster Square as the prisoner Voisin endeavoured to 
show. The quantity, character and disposition of the 
spots of blood found at that place are such as to make it 
almost impossible for the murder to have taken place at 
her house. 

‘‘ She must have bled to death and there must have been 
a very large quantity of blood from her body within half 
an hour after the injuries were inflicted. How the blood- 
stains came to Munster Square we can only surmise. 
Voisin says that he found the head and hands in Madame 
Gerard’s room, but if they were ever there it was he who 
took them there. 

“Only at Voisin’s house at Charlotte Street was there 
found such large quantities of blood as would have 
accounted for Madame Gerard’s mode of death. The marks 
of blood on a door leading from one of the rooms into a 
small covered yard indicated that the murder had been 
committed with the door open and that Madame Gerard 
had been struck in the place which the door would have 
filled. Her head had been battered by a great number of 
successive blows with a blunt instrument, which would 
account for the splashes of blood all round the door. 
Apparently the dead woman had tried to defend herself 
to some extent, because on her right hand there were 
marks showing that she had tried to ward off the blows.” 

Muir and Spilsbury could only surmise that Roche had 
actually struck the blows. If Voisin, a big powerful man, 
had made the attack he would undoubtedly with the 
knives and hatchets which lay around have killed Madame 
Gerard at once. But this had not taken place. Dozens of 
blows had been struck and not one of them had fractured 
the dead woman’s skull. Dr. Spilsbury on examining 
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Madame Gerard’s heart discovered clots of blood indicative 
of partial strangulation, and he came to the conclusion 
that a blood-stained towel found in Voisin’s place, to which 
was attached an earring belonging to Madame Gerard, had 
been wrapped around her head to stifle her screams while 
the anes was being committed. One does not need to 
be a Sherlock Holmes to visualize who held the poor victim 
while the jealous mistress savagely hacked away the life 
of her supposed rival. 

Incredible as it may seem, the two women do not appear 
to have met prior to the night of the tragedy. And what 
a night it was! Zeppelins were over London, dropping 
their bombs on the defenceless population, and in the 
neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square the cosmopolitan collec- 
tion of human beings inhabiting the district had fled to 
the security of the Underground railway station. Madame 
Gerard was in her own rooms at Munster Square when the 
news of an impending air raid spread like witd-fire through- 
out London and at about 11.15 p.m. on October 31, no 
doubt in a state of tense agitation, she made up her mind 
to flee for protection to the house of the man whom she 
knew so well. 

When she got to the basement of 1o1 Charlotte Street, 
Voisin was in bed with Roche and one would require the 
pen of a Zola to depict the scene that took place. The 
nerves of both women would be at breaking point with 
hysterical fear and one can easily imagine Roche attacking 
the other woman and accusing her of trying to oust her 
from Voisin’s fickle affections. The man himself probably 
attempted to pour oil on the troubled waters, but in vain. 
Madame Gerard may have been attacked without warning, 
or, again, she may have refused to leave the place and thus 
further aggravated the passions of her rival. It is difficult 
to believe that Voisin himself suggested murdering Madame 
Gerard to keep her quiet. Muir thought it highly probable 
that Madame Gerard knew something about Voisin’s past 
life and, when she found the other woman there, threatened 
to denounce him to the police if he would not send Roche 


away. 
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In any event the scene must have been a frightful one, 
ending by Roche picking up a heavy weapon and attacking 
the other woman. Her screams would have brought the 
neighbours in at once and so Voisin desperately picked up 
a towel and endeavoured to smother them while his 
mistress continued raining the savage blows on Madame 
Gerard. She must have struggled wildly until Voisin, 
fearful of discovery, practically throttled her and left her 
on the floor to die. 

What happened afterwards? When the guilty couple 
realized the enormity of their crime, it needs but little 
imagination to:see them looking at each other with horror- 
stricken eyes saying: “ What shall we do?” Then the 
butcher in Voisin became uppermost. The slaughtering 
and cutting up of animals was his trade and so, in a 
desperate effort at concealment, he took up one of his 
butcher’s knives and with a skilled hand dismembered the 
poor dead body of the woman he had known so long. He 
did his work well. The dead woman’s knees were severed 
through the middle of the joint, the knife having gone 
through the ligaments without touching the bones. The 
wrists had been cut through skilfully in just the place 
where it was easiest for one accustomed to a disjointing 
operation, and then arose the greatest problem of all. 
What was to be done with the remains ? About half-past 
eight in the morning when the two blood-stained criminals 
were still in the kitchen of 101 Charlotte Street, wondering 
what they should do with their victim, Roche was seen by 
one of the neighbours drawing water froma tap. Not often 
did she get up so early on a cold morning and the neigh- 
bours remarked it. Roche spun a story of Voisin having 
come home after killing a calf with his clothing smothered 
in blood. She was washing his shirt. No suspicions were 
aroused. All the people around knew Voisin to be a butcher 
and had often seen him in a bloody condition. 

The two murderers spent some hours trying to find a 
way out. They appear to have evolved a curious — 
which reveals the panic they were in. Somewhere about 
half-past four on the afternoon of November 1 Voisin 
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she had gone away to the country for a couple of weeks. 
She had told Voisin that she was expecting a sack of 
potatoes and he wanted to know if the Jandlord woud be 
good enough to take them in. Here it should be explained 
that Voisin had a key of Madame Gerard’s flat, of which 
he paid the rent, and when he called there he went in by 
himself, where he carefully staged all the signs of a recent 
tragedy. He removed one of the sheets from the dead 
woman’s bed, and covered it up afterwards with a white 
counterpane, on which there were subsequently found 
stains of blood as though the hand of a murderer had 
grasped it. In the room the police found a pail of water 
also containing blood, as though the assassin had washed 
his hands in it after killing Madame Gerard. 

What significance could be attached to Voisin’s cock- 
and-bull yarn about the sack of potatoes? Obviously he 
meant to send all that remained of Madame Gerard in a 
sack back to her home, where it might be days before the 
landlord would discover anything wrong. And then, 
reasoned Voisin with his cruel and clumsy brain, it would 
be thought that she had taken some one to the place and 
had there been murdered. The idea that suspicion would 
immediately fall upon himself does not appear to have 
entered into his calculations. The mere fact of his talking 
about a sack of potatoes would at once have brought the 
police down upon him. But, nevertheless, he and his 
paramour were in such desperate plight that they did not 
seem to have been capable of ordinary coherent reasoning. 

When Voisin returned from the dead woman’s flat he 
brought with him the sheet taken from her bed and also 
a rug. The use to which he put the sheet we know, but in 
the case of the rug it can only be surmised that he took it 
to Charlotte Street to cover it with blood and afterwards, 
when the opportunity presented itself, intended to take 
it back to Madame Gerard’s flat and leave it in her bedroom 
as further mute evidence of murder. 

Muir himself had no doubt at all that Voisin and Roche 
began to realize the impractibility of this crude scheme 
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soon after the man got back from Munster Square. It is 
easy to imagine the woman struggling hard to think of a 
sounder plan to hide the crime. Voisin’s assumed intention 
of having the remains delivered in the guise of a sack of 
potatoes was hastily abandoned in face of the woman’s 
opposition. Probably she pointed out to him the certainty 
of being traced, and so he abandoned that plan and instead 
spent another night of horror with Madame Gerard’s dead 
body, wrapping it up first in a sheet taken from her bed 
and then in a meat sack on which was printed the grimly 
suggestive inscription “ Argentina La Plate Cold Storage.” 

The murdered woman’s legs he wrapped in another 
package. He made no immediate attempt to dispose of 
the head and hands for two reasons that are readily under- 
standable. The head would make the body easily identi- 
fiable, while the hands, which had been badly injured, 
would also be quickly recognizable. Voisin possessed a 
horse and trap in which he usually drove to Smithfield 
Market. Early on the morning of November 2, he must 
have set out from his place in Soho with all that was left 
of poor Madame Gerard. Apparently he wanted some 
quiet place where he might jettison his gruesome packages ; 
and he found it in the garden enclosure of Regent Square 
which lies mid-way between Gray’s Inn Road and Hunter 
Street. It is a dingy square in an old and decaying neigh- 
bourhood redolent of a vanished prosperity. The sweeper 
happened to be passing the garden about _half-past 
eight in the morning when he noticed one of the gates 
open. Inside he saw that some of the shrubs had been 
broken down and on investigating the matter further 
found a heavy parcel which, on opening later, proved to 
contain the body of Madame Gerard. 


Whether Voison deliberately intended to save Roche at 
the expense of his own life, or whether with some hidden 
spark of chivalry he came to the conclusion that whatever 
happened he would suffer death and might just as well do 
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what he could to save his mistress, will never be known 
now. Certain it is that he declared Roche to be absolutely 
innocent and the woman herself told the same story. 
Dr. Spilsbury declared that Madame Gerard had been 
killed in Voisin’s kitchen by a person of no great physical 
strength. That person was certainly not Louis Voisin, 
who himself was an expert slaughterer of animals and could 
poleaxe a bullock with ease. Nevertheless, when Voisin 
and Roche were placed on their trial at the Old Bailey on 
January 16, 1917, Mr. Justice Darling directed that Roche 
could not be convicted of wilful murder. The trial of 
Voisin proceeded, while the woman was remanded until 
the following sessions to be charged as an accessory after 
the murder. In more ways than one, apart from the blood- 
curdling horrors of the medical evidence, it proved to be 
a most painful trial. All the evidence had to be inter- 
preted to the prisoner who, like Madame Fahmy, in 1923, 
and Vaquier, in 1924, could not understand a word of what 
was going on. But when it came to the end the prisoner 
realized only too well what his fate would be. Mr. Justice 
Darling passed sentence of death upon him in French and 
at that crucial moment, with all his hardihood, the French- 
man turned ashy pale and gripped the front rail of the 
dock with his clenched hands when he knew that the gates 
of freedom had closed upon him for ever. 

But the coming of the Great Reaper was delayed just 
long enough for the mills of God to grind out their full 
measure. On March 1 Berthe Roche appeared at the Old 
Bailey in front of Justice Avory and received sentence of 
seven years’ penal servitude for her share in this bestial 
crime. The morning afterwards her lover was led to the 
scaffold in Pentonville Prison, where he died with a stoic 
resignation worthy of a better end. Nor did his mistress 
long survive him. The horrors of a prison cell so affected 
her volatile nature that she went completely insane and 
on March 22, 1919, she died at a hospital in Highgate. 
Thus the chain of death was completed. 
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Seventeen years before the Voisin case, Muir had been 
concerned in another murder trial in which, strangely 
enough, a laundry mark constituted the sole clue to the 
identity of a murdered woman and, subsequently, to the 
capture of the man who had killed her. Truly, the long 
arm of coincidence is ever-present. 

The case I am referring to is that of the Yarmouth Beach 
murder of 1900 in which a woman, named Mary Bennett, 
was found one Sunday morning lying on the sands strangled 
by a bootlace. 

What a sensation it caused! The Yarmouth police on 
taking up the investigations speedily discovered that the 
dead woman had been a visitor to the town under the 
name of Mrs. Hood, and that she was accompanied by a 
child two years of age. But with the exception of a letter 
found in her belongings bearing the Woolwich postmark, 
and a laundry mark “599” on her clothing, the trail 
ended. No one came forward definitely to identify Mrs. 
Hood and she might have been buried in a pauper’s grave 
and her little child taken to the workhouse had it not been 
that after weeks of unceasing labour the police succeeded 
in tracing the “ $99” mark to a laundry in Bexley Heath. 
Then it was discovered that the murdered woman was 
Mrs. Mary Jane Bennett, the wife of a man, named Herbert 
John Bennett, who at one time had been employed at the 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, Woolwich. Scotland 
Yard took up the hunt and within a comparatively short 
time found Bennett at Woolwich Arsenal where he was 
then engaged as a labourer. 

Once Bennett had been taken into custody and his 
lodgings searched, another damning piece of evidence 
came to light. A few days before meeting her death, 
Mrs. Bennett had been photographed in Yarmouth with 
her child and at the time she wore a long gold chain, which 
had been given to her by her grandmother. The landlady 
of her lodgings in Yarmouth knew it well and had no 
difficulty in recognizing it when the police, after arresting 
Bennett, found it in his lodgings in Woolwich. 

It appears to have been one of those unhappy boy and 
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girl marriages which so frequently culminate in disaster. 
Mrs. Bennett, the daughter of a Northfleet tradesman, 
had first met her husband when she was teaching the 
piano and violin. At that time Bennett was a grocer’s 
assistant in a local shop and he came to make his wife’s 
acquaintance by going to her as a pupil. Music brought 
about romance and when Bennett was only 17 years of 
age he married his youthful teacher. 

It took but a very little time for Bennett to realize that 
he and his wife were utterly unsuited and with the coming 
of a child he set about trying to free himself from the 
shackles of matrimony. He could not earn enough to 
keep himself, much less a family, and after getting into 
trouble at Gravesend he disappeared, taking his wife and 
child with him. In 1899 he was heard of at Westgate-on- 
Sea, where he had a small shop which was burnt down. It 
must have been a case of arson. Bennett received {250 
from the insurance company concerned, and evidently 
wanted to clear out with this money leaving the young wife 
to fend for herself. But she threatened to expose him if 
he did so, telling him that if he left her to starve she would 
inform the police and get him fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
Bennett’s reply to this was to say that he wished his wife 
dead and that if she did not behave herself something 
serious would happen to her. Like Voisin, Bennett 
possessed a strong motive to be rid of the woman he did 
not want. In June, 1900, he had made the acquaintance 
in London of a parlourmaid, named Alice Amelia Meadows, 
to whom he posed as a single man. He proposed marriage 
to the girl and by one of those coincidences so often 
recurring in murder cases took her for the August Bank 
Holiday of that year to Yarmouth. 

Later, also, he accompanied her to Ireland and seemed 
to possess plenty of money. Two days before his wife 
was found dead on Yarmouth sands, Bennett asked Miss 
Meadows to excuse him for not seeing her on Sunday, 
September 23, as he had previously arranged, because he 
had to go to Gravesend to see his grandfather, who was 
seriously ill. But, strange to say, Miss Meadows happened 
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to be in Hyde Park on that Sunday and there ran across 
her lover, who confusedly explained that he had altered 
his mind and not gone to Gravesend. Some few days later, 
no doubt anxious to smooth over the little tiff that came 
about in consequence, he gave the girl a gold brooch and 
a sealskin cape which, he explained, had been presented 
to him by his cousin who was about to leave for South 
Africa. And on October 18, when he must have known 
that the hunt for the murderer of his wife was growing 
more intense every day, he took a house at Charlton in 
which he proposed to live after marrying Miss Meadows. 

It now becomes necessary to go back to early September. 
A lodging-house keeper at Yarmouth received a letter 
from a man named Hood, living at Woolwich, asking for 
lodgings for his wife and child. She wrote back stating 
her terms, and on Saturday, September 15, there arrived 
Mrs. Hood and her little girl. On the evening of Septem- 
ber 21 Mrs. Hood received a letter and on the following 
night she left the house about 6.30 p.m. and was not again 
seen alive by the landlady. 

A damning chain of evidence all pointing to Bennett’s 
guilt was gradually forged by the police. The manager of 
a local hotel identified the accused murderer as coming 
into his place on the night of the murder and, moreover, 
this man recognized Bennett as wearing in court exactly 
the same clothing he had worn when he called just before 
11 o’clock at night and asked for a drink. Another witness 
came forward to say that some few minutes previous 
Bennett, in company with a woman, was seen sitting on 
the beach quarrelling. The woman was heard to call out 
“Mercy, mercy.” Just about midnight Bennett booked 
a bedroom for himself at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, 
Yarmouth. He possessed no luggage at all, only a small 
paper parcel, on explained that he wanted to catch the 
7.20 a.m. train to London the next morning. 

When the police took him into custody at Woolwich he 
indignantly denied ever being at Yarmouth. But in his 
portmanteau the police discovered the gold chain which 
his wife had been wearing at the time she had her photo- 
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graph taken and, if any more deadly evidence was required 
of his being a liar, there was also found a receipted hotel 
bill for a previous visit to the Crown and Anchor Hotel on 
August 15. Furthermore, the detective officers engaged 
in the case ascertained that on September 26, four days 
after the murder had taken place, Bannock gave notice to 
leave the flat at Bexley Heath occupied by him and his 
wife. Clear evidence, of course, that he knew all about 
her death. 

It is more than twenty-five years ago since this astound- 
ing tragedy took place, but there will be plenty of people 
who still remember how it overshadowed in public interest 
the General Election then taking place. Bennett had been 
metaphorically hanged, drawn and quartered long before 
the time came for him to stand his trial, not only owing to 
the terrible, brutal nature of the murder, but also because 
of his association with another girl both immediately before 
and after the crime. Nor did his callous behaviour do 
anything to mitigate the hostility which was in evidence 
on every hand and accordingly the authorities decided to 
remove the trial from Norwich Assizes to the Old Bailey. 
Considerable delay took place before the accused man 
eventually appeared before the Lord Chief Justice of 
England with that formidable criminal lawyer, Charles 
Gill, K.C., and Richard Muir to prosecute him. Bennett 
had for his leading counsel Mr. Marshall Hall, who put up 
one of the strongest defences ever heard at the Old Bailey. 

From the very outset Bennett had little or no chance of 
escaping his doom. The landlady of his lodgings at Wool- 
wich practically sealed his fate when she swore that he 
had not slept at her house on the night of September 22, 
while other witnesses came forward to identify him as 
having been seen at Liverpool Street Station at 11.30 a.m. 
on Sunday, September 23, the time at which the 7.20 a.m. 
train from Yarmouth would arrive. At noon he had called 
at the house of Miss Meadows’s mother, asking for news 
of Alice, and about an hour later he had found the girl in 
Hyde Park. 

n many respects this Yarmouth Beach case bears many 
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strange points of resemblance to other celebrated crimes 
of later years. The defence raised by Marshall Hall of an 
alibi, which had it been true would have made it impossible 
for Bennett to have gone to Yarmouth at the time stated 
by the prosecution, strongly resembled that put forward 
by Mr. Abinger on behalf of Steinie Morrison. I refer, of 
course, to the statements of the two girls named Brodsky 
who swore that they had seen Morrison in a Shoreditch 
music-hall an hour before the death of Leon Beron. 

In the case of Herbert Bennett a Mr. Douglas Sholto 
Douglas came forward to tell a long and circumstantial 
story of having been spoken to by Bennett near Bexley 
at 7 p.m. on the night of the tragedy. The last train to 
Yarmouth left Liverpool Street Station at 5 p.m. and 
except by some magic Bennett obviously could not have 
reached there that night—if Mr. Douglas’s story were true. 
But possibly he was mistaken or he might have been the 
victim of auto-suggestion to which I have previously 
referred aS occurring in so many murder cases. Mr. 
Douglas’s testimony did not come to light until January, 
1901, four months after the murder had taken place. He 
said that Bennett had asked him for a light and added 
more convincing details which might have resulted in the 
accused man’s acquittal had they been corroborated. 
Mr. Douglas was taken to Norwich and identified Bennett 
as the man to whom he had spoken on the night of the 
crime, but nevertheless the jury who tried the prisoner 
declined to accept the alibi. 

Bennett strongly resembled Crippen in that he gave 
some of his dead wife’s clothing and jewellery to the other 
woman with whom he was associating and, like Voisin, 
the police succeeded in tracing him owing to a laundry 
mark. Marshall Hall worked like a demon to get his man 
off, but he could not overcome the long string of witnesses 
whom Gill and Muir put into the box, one after another 
providing a link in pi damning chain of identification. 
On the sixth day of the trial, after Marshall Hall had 
opened his final address to the jury, he suddenly called 
another witness who also appears to have been suffering 
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from hallucinations. This individual, a shopkeeper at 
Lowestoft, near Yarmouth, said that about 9 o’clock on 
September 26, 1900, there came into his shop a strange- 
looking creature wearing an unlaced boot, the tongue of 
which was hanging out. He asked for a copy of a news- 
paper containing the best report of the Beach murder and 
then hurried out. The left side of his face and both his 
hands were badly scratched. He reported the matter to 
the police, but apparently dozens of other people had seen 
the murderer in different guises and the local men had 
grown a little tired of investigating such cock-and-bull yarns. 

e Crown case was quite simple. Where was Bennett 
on the night of the murder? He had not slept at his 
lodgings in Woolwich and he could not produce any 
evidence to show where he had spent that night. How 
did he obtain possession of his wife’s watch and chain 
found in his portmanteau after her death ? She had been 
wearing them when she left her lodgings at 6.30 p.m. on 
the night of September 22. All the probabilities pointed 
to the fact that Bennett had induced his wife to take the 
false name of Hood because he wanted to murder her 
hoping that she would not be identified. There was nothing 
in Yarmouth to make her known as Mrs. Bennett—except, 
of course, that fatal laundry mark which he overlooked 
the same as Voisin. So far as Bennett knew, no one could 
fix her connection with Bexley Heath, and at that latter 
place nobody knew that she had gone to Yarmouth. His 
semi-cunning brain doubtless made him imagine that not 
a soul in the world would recognize in the Mrs. Hood found 
strangled on Yarmouth Beach the Mrs. Mary Bennett of 
Bexley Heath. Therefore he would be rid of her and free 
to marry Alice Meadows. 

At all events, after a seven days’ trial which inflamed 
the public imagination to the exclusion of the General 
Election results, the jury discarded Bennett’s ingenious 
alibis and after twenty-four minutes’ deliberation brought 
in a verdict of guilty. The Lord Chief Justice sentenced 
the prisoner to death and on March 1, 1901, he was hanged 
in Norwich gaol, still protesting his innocence. 


CHAPTER XVII 
** He hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 


Of public scorn.” 
MILTON. 


ROM time to time we have nurtured a good many 

vipers in our national breast, but the most poisonous 
of them all is without a doubt that amazing international 
adventurer, Ignatius Timothy Trebitsch Lincoln, whose 
treachery I am able to reveal in full in narrating the story 
of his prosecution at the Old Bailey in 1916. 

In July of that year Muir, in his capacity of Senior 
Counsel to the Treasury, charged Lincoln with two cases 
of forging and uttering, one in respect of a guarantee by 
which he obtained {750 at the expense of the man who 
had befriended him in his early days in England—Mr. 
Benjamin Seebohm Rowntree, of the well-known Quaker 
family of cocoa manufacturers—the other concerning a 
bill of exchange drawn in the name of Mr. Alfred Douglas 
Farmer. 

During his trial Lincoln repeatedly affirmed that he had 
really been extradited from the United States of America 
not as a common criminal, but as a spy. He declared that 
the charges of forgery and uttering which were brought 
against him were concocted by the authorities for the 
purpose of preventing him making damaging revelations 
in the American Press. Also, he demanded that Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Captain (now Rear-Admiral Sir) 
W. R. Hall (then the Director of Naval Intelligence) should 
be brought into court to confront him, when he would 
clearly prove that his arrest in New York and subsequent 
extradition to England were nothing but an attempt on 
the part of the British Government to silence him. 

Lincoln went on to say that if Scotland Yard had desired 
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to arrest him on criminal charges they had ample oppor-— 
tunity of doing so during the six months he was in America. 
In an impassioned speech to Mr. Justice Scrutton and the 
jury he made these statements : 

“This great England, this great British lion, which is 
going to defeat the greatest military power in the world, 
is trembling and shaking before I. T. T. Lincoln. Captain 
Hall has not the courage to face me although I have offered 
that his examination shall be behind closed doors.” 

Lincoln then went on to refer to the scheme for destroying 
the German Navy which he had submitted to the War 
Office, and to information which he had gathered for the 
Secret Service authorities in Rotterdam. Also, he added, 
if they had made use of his services the German Navy 
would have been destroyed and the war would have been 
ended. 

Apparently Lincoln did not know, or if he did judiciously 
suppressed the knowledge, that he could not have been 
extradited from the United States of America on a political 
charge such as espionage. It may safely be said now 
without doing any damage that the ex-M.P. for Darlington 
was a poisonous reptile who ought to have been exter- 
minated as one would kill an adder. He complained in the 
court of having been brought back from America to answer 
criminal charges when in reality the British Government 
wanted to get him out of the way for the duration of the 
war, and had therefore persuaded Mr. Rowntree and Mr 
Farmer to lodge the information which resulted in his 
appearing in the dock at the Old Bailey. 

uir, canny Scot, declined to have any knowledge of 
this aspect of the affair. He informed the judge that he 
knew nothing of political motives and that he was prose- 
cuting Lincoln for forging and uttering two documents in 
the names of men who had been his friends. There could 
be no doubt about the prisoner’s guilt and when the 
jury had come back into court with their verdict, Mr. 
Justice Scrutton sentenced Lincoln to three years’ penal 
servitude on each of the two charges, the terms to run 
concurrently. 
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Instead of declaring that he was the victim of a State 
persecution, Lincoln might have congratulated himself 
that he was not put on his trial for high treason, because 
on his own admission he had immediately prior to his 
departure to America been guilty of gross treachery to 
the country of his adoption. I am able to give here for 
the first time Lincoln’s own story of his traitorous dealings 
with the enemy. Actually speaking, he was treated with 
extraordinary leniency in not being compelled to face the 
capital charge of high treason, and the reason why this 
occurred was that he had been extradited from America 
on criminal counts and could not in honourable observ- 
ance of international law be placed on his trial as a 
traitor. 

There are a good many nations in this world from whom 
Lincoln would not have received such merciful considera- 
tion. He would either have been shot out of hand or else 
condemned to lifelong imprisonment without the formality 
of a trial. But in bringing him back from America we 
observed the strict letter of extradition law and so it 1s 
that Lincoln to-day is still in the land of the living. 

This is the actual story he wrote in which he frankly 
confessed to playing the réle of Judas : 


When it finally became clear that life in England for me, 
and every other naturalized foreigner, had become impos- 
sible, the cumulative effect of the spy hunting epidemic, 
the impending ruin of my business and the personal insult 
to which I was subjected under the roof of my own club 
(the National Liberal) filled me with a bitter desire for 
revenge. I made up my mind to shake England’s dust 
from my feet but not without getting even. 

The plan I mapped out to achieve this will seem to many 
rather startling. It was certainly original. It was nothing 
less than a decision to find out important naval and 
military secrets and to betray them to Germany, and, 
having achieved that, to quit England for ever, if still 
alive. 

This is no mere figure of speech. I knew that what 
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I was going to do was technically high treason, but my 
blood was boiling in me at all the calculated barbarities 
inflicted by a haughty, perfidious race upon innocent 
people. 

My aim as stated was simplicity itself, but to carry it 
out meant clever acting. Indeed, to effectively carry out 
my scheme it was essential that my plan of campaign 
should be known only to me. 

To obtain the secret information required in my 
hazardous undertakings necessitated a confidential berth 
in the War Office. This was not so easily accomplished. 
I offered my services in turn to the Home Secretary, to 
Sir Edward Grey and to Mr. Churchill, all of whom I knew 
personally, but they were not accepted. Next I attempted 
to get into the Counter-Espionage Department (M.O. 5 J) 
at the War Office. 

Just what happened I will set out in some detail. 

On December 10, 1914, I called on Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bellamy at the War Office and asked him to introduce me 
to the Secret Service officers. Fortunately for my plans I 
had for several weeks at the outbreak of hostilities served 
under this officer as censor of all Hungarian and Roumanian 
correspondence and cables at the War Office and at the 
Mount Pleasant Post Office. 

My old chief at once presented me to Major Anderson 
In room 225 of the War Office, who next day presented me 
to Capt. P. W. Kenny of the War Office, or rather of the 
military Counter-Espionage service. Captain Kenny is an 
officer of rare intelligence and ability and is one of the best 
linguists I had met in England. But then he is an Irishman. 
As an ex-M.P. I was cordially received. 

Now my aim really was nothing less than to lure part 
of the British Fleet into a certain quarter of the North Sea 
on a certain day and to have the German Fleet within easy 
steaming distance. In order to procure this, I proposed 
just the reverse to Captain Kenny and laid before him a 
carefully prepared scheme, the ostensible purpose of which 
was to destroy part of the German Navy. 

To carry out my plan was not so simple. I could not 
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possibly propose this audacious plan to the Germans, for 
they would have mistrusted me. It is one of the safe- 
guards of diplomatic espionage to distrust your immediate 
and most trusted agents. I was sure, however, that, after 
a few weeks, I could have worked it so that they would 
have followed my lead. Independent of everybody I 
intended managing the scheme myself as follows: 

I would have advised the Admiralty, with whom I was 
connected, that I knew from the Germans that they were 
going to raid the English coast again. How did I know 
this without creating the suspicion that I was a German 
spy ? Oh, very easily. By telling the English at the very 
outset that I was indeed a German spy, but only in order 
to accomplish a very complicated and daring ruse for 
England. In corroboration of this I gave them valu- 
able German information, including two codes, keeping 
one for myself so that I could communicate with the 
Germans. 

In order to succeed the easier ] explained my alleged 
scheme to a friend of mine, a M.P., who was so struck with 
its feasibility that he promised to mention it to Mr. Ian 
McPherson, M.P., who was Parliamentary Secretary to 
Lord Kitchener. He also spoke to Mr. McKenna, the Home 
Secretary, in the Commons. Needless to say, he did not 
know of my real intentions. 

My object in doing this was to forestall Captain Kenny’s 
probable inquiries. 

On December 7, I met Captain Kenny at the War Office 
by appointment. He told me my plan was under considera- 
tion, and he then went once more into a discussion of my 
scheme. 

On December 16, I again met Captain Kenny. He told 
me that my plan, though most admirable, could not be 
accepted, as it would necessitate disclosing to me the 
whereabouts of the British Fleet, or part of it, which could 
not be divulged to anyone, no matter what advantages 
might result from it. 

I] was balked. However, by my plan and other factors 
I had evidently gained the confidence of Captain Kenny, 
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who told me of a possibility of sending me in a few weeks’ 
time to a neutral country for certain purposes. 

It was evident that ee adopt a new line of pro- 
cedure. I knew that the head-quarters of the German 
Espionage for England were at the German Consulate in 
Rotterdam and that the English, too, had many agents 
in that country. 

Next day, December 17, I left London for Rotterdam, 
where I arrived on the evening of the 18th. My trip to 
Rotterdam was not known to anyone. 

Once there I had to devise means to gain the confidence 
of the German Consul, for it was evident that I might 
prejudice my case if I should straightway offer my services 
to him. No matter how sincerely I wished to help him, he 
might consider me as an emissary of England, in which 
case the achievement of my purpose would be altogether 
impossible. Now my object was to obtain important 
secrets from the Germans, which I would use as a means 
to get into the confidence of the English and find out and 
use things to their harm. 

Consequently I am constrained to admit that I worked 
the German Consul in Rotterdam as my tool, by not dis- 
closing to him my true plan. I hope Consul Gneist will 
appreciate my explanation and not feel annoyed. 

On December 30, I had so far succeeded that next day 
the German Consul promised me the delivery of certain 
documents. 

During my conversation with Captain Kenny in London 
he told me once on service that, although he knew that 
there were many German spies in England, he could not 
unearth their organization nor discover the general 
methods by which they sent their information to 
Germany. 

The information I got from the Consul on the 30th 
placed in my hands the absolute and unquestionable power 
and means to hunt down most, if not all, of the German 
spies in England—had I wished to do so. 

I had to see the German Consul at 10 a.m. on Decem- 
ber 31 by appointment. When I called at the Consulate 
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he was not there, but had left a message for me, explaining 
that he had left for Wesel, Germany, that morning specially 
on my behalf, but would be back at 6 p.m. 

When I said that he could not do the return journey in 
that short time I was informed that a German motor-car 
from Wesel was to meet him at Arnheim, take him to 
Wesel, and bring him back there. Wesel, it should be 
pointed out, is the head-quarters of the Nachrichtendienst 
(Information Service) connected with Great Britain. 

Accordingly I called at 6 p.m. This was my final inter- 
view with the German Consul, and he promised to have all 
my instructions and codes copied out for me and sent, to 
my hotel next morning. It was considered advisable not 
to call again at the Consulate, as I might have been 
shadowed by English spies. 

Now I must describe the nature of the information and 
documents I obtained from the German Consul in Rotter- 
dam, information—it should be borne in mind—by the use 
of which I hoped to obtain secrets of the British Secret 
Service for purposes already indicated : 

1. Exact knowledge how and by what means German 
spies in England transmitted their intelligence to Rotter- 

m. 

2. Two codes generally used by the German spies in 
England for the transmission of intelligence by cable and 
one code specially prepared for me. 

3. Some addresses in Rotterdam to which information 
was being sent. 

4. A questionnaire drawn up by the Nachrichtendienst 
in Wesel. 

5. The means by which the German spies in England 
were being financed. 

A detailed description of some of the above points may 
be of interest. 

As will be pointed out later, when my plans miscarried, 
I took steps to notify the Germans and warned them to 
effect immediate changes all around. This was nearly ten 
months ago, so that no harm can result from disclosing 
these details now. 
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Now I come to the questionnaire drawn up by the 
Nachrichtendienst in Wesel. It put several questions to 
me on which they desired information. This questionnaire 
disclosed the fact that the Germans knew but little about 
Kitchener’s army, its recruiting, composition, organiza- 
tion, the transport of troops from England to France, the 
training camps in England, and about numerous matters 
connected with the Indian troops, their camps in France, 
etc. | 

It was this document which evoked from Captain Kenny 
the following remark : “‘ How interesting, how interesting. 
I must show this to Lord Kitchener at once. He will be 
awfully amused and interested.” 

Having gathered all the information, as above described, 
or rather having known on the 3oth that I should get it 
next day in writing, I had carefully to consider how to 
use it. 

There was the first difficulty of carrying the papers into 
England to face. I was not satisfied with sending this kind 
of information to Holland. My ambition went higher: 
to obtain the confidence I needed, I determined to pretend 
to the English that I had gone to Holland to get possession 
of important German secrets in order to be of service to 
England. 

In case my scheme should miscarry I had to prevent any 
great or lasting harm resulting therefrom to the Germans. 
This I did; indeed, there was only one chance that I 
would not succeed, one chance only, I knew how it could 
arise; whence it might come. It was, indeed, this one 
thing which nullified my efforts. It was not the cleverness 
of the English Secret Service, it was these accidental and 
incidental circumstances which for the time being enabled 
Captain Hall to stultify me. He will know what I 
mean. 

But he is not yet through with me. We shall meet at 
Philippi. I owe him yet a reply to the last interview I had 
with him in his room at the Admiralty on January 28, in 
reply to an official telegram I received from him. I will 
pay him in my own way and time. 
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On December 30, 1914, I knew, as already remarked, 
that next day I should have the various codes, docu- 
ments, etc. 

_ I sat down and wrote to Captain Kenny somewhat on 
the following lines : 


“Dear Captain Kenny, 

“You will no doubt be surprised to get a letter from 
me from Rotterdam. Seeing that for some reason unknown 
to me you hesitated to employ me, I came here on the 
17th inst., in order to prove to you that I could indeed be 
of great service to you. | pee not to divulge in a letter 
the result of my work, but I can tell you so much that you 
will be astonished and pleased. I shall leave here on 
Friday, January 1, arriving in London Saturday evening, 
and, if possible, should like to see you the same evening. 
Please drop me a line to my club, I shall call there on my 
way home. 

‘“‘T am sending this letter through the British Consul here 
so that it shall quickly and safely reach you.” 


I want to draw attention to the last paragraph. There 
was a reason for this. In order to cross to England I had 
to have my passport viseed at the British Consulate- 
General in Rotterdam. To avoid unpleasant questions 
about my sojourn in Rotterdam and in order to obtain 
unmolested access into England I put the letter in an 
envelope and addressed it as follows : 


Captain P. W. Kenny, 
M.O. 5 J. 
War Office. 


and headed straightway with it to the British Consulate. 
The mystic letters M.O. § J. I knew would do everything 
for me. They did. 
Arriving at the Consulate-General I asked to see the 
Consul-General himself. The nature of my business ? 
That was only for the Consul’s ears. My card was taken 
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in and forthwith I was shown into the Vice-Consul’s 
room. 

I i the envelope from my inside pocket with studied 
deliberation and showed it to the Vice-Consul. When he 
saw the letters M.O. 5 J. and the name of Captain Kenny, 
he thought I must be of the English Secret Service. He 
looked up at me like a shot, pulled a chair as close as 
a and asked me to be seated. In whispering tones 

e asked me whence I came, what I had done, etc. I gave 
him such replies as I wanted. I told him my object in 
calling was to ask him to forward my letter at once in his 
official despatch bag to the Foreign Office in London for 
safe transmission to Captain Kenny and to visé my pass- 
port. He readily consented. 

Next day, December 31, 1914, I saw the German Consul 
after his return from Wesel, and it was arranged that he 
would send everything I had asked for to my hotel next 
morning. 

Friday, January 1, I received through a messenger of 
the Consulate all he promised. Forthwith I drove to the 
British Consulate, where the documents were put under 
seal without being read or even seen, and a code message 
sent to the Foreign Office, London, at my dictation, some- 
what to the following effect : 


Advise Captain Kenny, War Office, Mr. Lincoln leaving 
to-night with important documents. 


I left Rotterdam New Year’s Day, arriving in London 
next day—Saturday evening. When I arrived at Folke- 
stone all passengers were subjected to a close scrutiny, 
examination and search. When the Secret Service men 
there started questioning me, instead of replying to their 
questions I pulled out the large official envelope bearing 
the official seal of the British Consulate-General in Rotter- 
dam and showed it to the man at my left—there was a 
Secret Service man on each side. When he saw the seal 
and the address he let me pass, remarking to the one on 


my right: “M.O.5 J.” They both saluted me and I 
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passed through. I drove to my club (the National Liberal) 
where I found this letter from Captain Kenny : 


ee ie 
War OrfFiceE, WHITEHALL, S.W 
Dear Mr. Lincotn, | 

I shall be very interested to hear your news. I am 
here till 7.30 p.m. From 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. Telephone 
No. 3460 Vic. will find me, if you care to call me up. 
To-morrow, Sunday, I can see you any time between 
Ir and 1, or between 3.30 and 6.30, only please let me 
know by ’phone when I may expect you. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) P. W. Kenny, Capt. 


I accordingly called up the number indicated, but 
Captain Kenny had already left the place. I left a message 
for him that I would call at the W.O. next day at II as 
suggested. I did. And I was closeted with Captain 
Kenny exactly three hours. 

Captain Kenny was keenly anxious to hear my story. 
First of all I told him that I went to Rotterdam because 
the British Secret Service would not employ me and | was 
desirous of showing him that I could be of great service 
to him. 

“You are a sportsman,” remarked Captain Kenny. 

I then asked him the following questions : 

“What amount of money is the British Government 
willing to spend in order to obtain the following information 
and documents ? 

“1. The code by which the movements of the 3ritish 
Fleet have been and are being reported to Germany. 

“2. A code which is being used by German spies in 
England for the transmission of telegrams (in plain lan- 
guage) to Holland. 

“3. Some addresses to which telegrams and letters are 
being sent. 

“‘4. The means, methods and channels they employ to 
send intelligence through the mails. 
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*°5. A disclosure how they are financed and through 
what channels. 

**6. A document which would show what the Germans 
do and do not know of the British Army.” 

Captain Kenny was speechless. Before he recovered 
from his evident surprise I pointedly asked him : 

‘Do you know any of these things ? ” 

He hesitated to reply. 

“It is no use, Captain,” I said, “to tell me that you 
do, for I know that you do not.” 

“Mr. Lincoln,” he replied, “it is no use to ask that 
question because it is impossible to obtain any of that 
information.” 

*“‘ But supposing it were possible,” I replied, what are 
you willing to spend to obtain possession of it ? ” 

“ Granted for the sake of argument that it were possible 
—-money would be no consideration.” 

“Very well, then,” I said, ““I have much pleasure in 
supplying all this to you free.” 

ords fail me to describe the effect of my words upon 
the Captain. 

“What do you mean?” he said. “I cannot under- 
stand you.” 

**T mean that all this information is in this room,” said 
I, reaching into my pocket, “and I have much pleasure 
in handing it to you unconditionally.”’ 

I drew a large envelope from my pocket, pointed out 
that the seal was untouched and handed it to the Captain. 

Captain Kenny broke the seals, eagerly read through all 
the documents, made copious notes and drew up a long 
— of all I told him. 

€ was quite beside himself with excitement. He could 
not sufficiently express his thanks, his astonishment. 
Before I left it was agreed that I must be employed in 
connection with this matter, indeed he insisted I must 
continue to work the thing, which augured well for my 
success. He said he was going to make a reportof the 
whole matter that very afternoon and present it to Lord 
Kitchener, who, he said, would be immensely pleased, 

2A 
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and to the Admiralty, and would let me know next 


day. 
Next morning, January 4, I went to my club and found 
the following letter from Captain Kenny : 


War OFFICE. 
Dear Mr. Lincoty, 

A certain naval officer would very much like to see 
you. He proposes calling on you (with me) at your club 
between 12 and 1 to-morrow. He is an authority on oil. 
I hope you will be in the club then, in any case I shall 
expect you here at 3.30 p.m. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) P. W. Kenny, Capt. 


The words “he is an authority on oil” were put into 
the letter as a “ blind.” Captain Kenny called at my club 
at 12.30 p.m. and told me that the naval officer would not 
be introduced to me by his name, as that must remain a 

rofound secret. Indeed I do not know to this day who 
be is. He is simply known to me as “ C.” 

Captain Kenny also asked me not to be surprised if our 
meeting-place be somewhat unusual. A few minutes later 
a page boy came to me and told us that a naval officer was 
waiting in a taxi downstairs. 

‘“‘This means,” the Captain said, “ that we shall have 
to go.” 

We entered the taxi and drove about the streets of 
London one hour and twenty minutes. It was explained 
to me that this was done for absolute secrecy in order to 

revent German agents shadowing us. The naval officer, 
peer is and has been for ten years the chief officer of 
England’s Secret Service. When we met he thanked me 

rofusely and promised to let me have the matter which 
his department would ask me to transmit to Rotterdam to 
hoodwink the Germans. 

Between January 4th and 7th nothing happened, and I 
took it that they were preparing and outlining work for 
me. Qn January 7th, not hearing anything from either 
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the War Office or the Admiralty, I went to the War 
rie and remonstrated with Captain Kenny for the 
elay. 

I was growing uneasy about the silence on personal 
grounds. I was afraid the British might be acting behind 
my back to take the matter out of my hands and effectively 
deceive the Germans. Consequently, in order to play my 
réle of pretending to serve them, I had to take a strong 
attitude ; in other words, to whistle, because I was afraid. 

Captain Kenny rang up “‘C” in my presence and told 
him that | was there and that we (Captain Kenny and I) 
thought it important that something should be done. 
““C” said he was very busy that day, but in a day or two 
he would be ready for me. 

When two days later I still had no news I grew very 
uneasy and considered myself in constant danger. On 
January 9 I again rang up Captain Kenny. He promised 
me that he would attend to the matter at once and asked 
me to call at the War Office, Monday, January 11. This 
I did. 

I had to show plenty of courage and resentment. Indeed, 
I made up my mind to find out what was going on behind 
the scenes. If developments were proceeding contrary to 
my plans I could then disappear quickly from England 
and warn the Germans. 

I received two letters, one from Captain Kenny and the 
other from “C,” complaining that the secret codes | had 
furnished did not “fit”? any of the messages “‘ caught ” 
by the British. 

On the following afternoon I again attempted through 
an influential friend to make the War Office give me a 
definite answer one way or the other, but still could obtain 
no satisfaction. That night I did not go home to sleep, but 
went to an hotel under an assumed name as I expected 
anything to happen. 

I then ae upon a supremely courageous step. 

I went to the Admiralty and asked to see Mr. Winston 
Churchill. I was taken at once to his quarters, and he sent 
out his principal private secretary (Mr. Marsh) to tell me 
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that he was too busy; would I tell his secretary what I 
came to see him about. 

I handed a long typewritten statement to Mr. Marsh, 
addressed to Mr. Churchill, complaining bitterly about the 
delay in my case. Mr. Marsh, after reading the document, 
left me, as he explained, for a few minutes. I was left 
there in his room and felt as though I were in the very 
lion’s den. I did not know what might happen the next 
minute. 

Mr. Marsh returned about fifteen minutes later and had 
me conducted to the Director of Naval Intelligence. This 
post is one of the most important of the Admiralty and is, 
as a rule, a stepping-stone to the First Sea Lordship. 
Lord Fisher and Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg were 
Directors of Naval Intelligence before becoming First Sea 
Lords. 

I was very well received. The Director, of course, knew 
everything. During a conversation lasting more than an 
hour, I was led to understand that nothing had yet been 
done except to send a letter to Holland pretending to come 
from me, telling the German Consul that I was laid up with 
pneumonia and consequently “I” must ask him (the 
Consul) to be patient for a while. 

I clearly saw that as yet they did not suspect me and 
that nothing had yet been found out. So | decided to 
wait a few days, but to be on guard in case they should 
meanwhile either do something against me or the 
Germans. 

I waited six days, and, not having word from anyone, 
on January 21 I went up to the War Office and saw 
Captain Kenny, who asked me to come and see him next 
day between eleven and twelve. Accordingly, I called at 
the War Office on January 22nd. Captain Kenny definitely 
promised to write to me within two days. “ Within two 
days” sounded just a trifle too definite not to arouse in 
me a suspicion that something was going on. 

On January 25, I received a letter from Captain Kenny 
notifying me that my case had passed out of the juris- 
diction of the War Office, and asking me to communicate 
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with the Admiralty, where I was expected. The tone of 
this letter was different from the preceding ones. 

Immediately after the receipt of this note I went up to 
the Admiralty, where I had a long talk with the Director. 
It was evident, from this conversation, that things were 
not proceeding according to my wish or my favour, and 
I then decided to leave for New York by the first American 
liner sailing. This was on a Monday. There was no boat 
available before Saturday, hence I had to put them off for 
awhile. This I succeeded in doing by hammering at them 
for recognition and by addressing a letter to Mr. Churchill. 
On January 27 I received a reply, referring me to the 
Director, and then came this official telegram : 


Lincotn, 51 Torrington Sq., W. 
Please call and bring your passport. 
Director oF INTELLIGENCE. 


I was puzzled by the request to bring my passport with 
me. As it turned out, it was a trap. 

I called upon the Director of Intelligence. Before I 
was taken into his room and after my arrival had been 
announced to him, I saw two gentlemen being let into his 
room. I may remark that at my interviews with the 
Director, Lieutenant Herschell, R.N., was always present. 
When I entered this room I surmised at once that some- 
thing had gone wrong. In addition to Lieutenant Her- 
schell as usual in his uniform, two gentlemen in civil attire 
were present. One of them was pretending to be busy with 
some books; the other, with his face turned away, pre- 
tended not to be interested in the conversation at all, 
though furtively taking shorthand notes. 

Captain Hall, the Director, put an innocent looking 

uestion to me. This showed me that the game was up. 
penn to be arrested at once. Indeed, I cannot under- 
stand even now why they did not arrest me. However, I 
kept up the play and finally, after a clever tactical con- 
versation, left the room unmolested. They let me go, 
thinking they had me in any case, due to the fact that all 
passports in circulation were declared void. Indeed, 
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Captain Hall, who at first wanted to keep my passport, 
returned it to me with the ironical erate 7 right, 
you can have it back, it is only valid for two more days.” 
(The decree above referred to demanded new passports 
from the first of February.) In order to be able to flee I 
‘¢ played ” information into their hands that I would try 
to escape to Holland. 

Next morning I left London and sailed on the steamer 
** Philadelphia ” the following day, January 30th, for New 
York, where I arrived on February gth, and at once got in 
touch with a certain German. Through him. I got my 
cable to Berlin past the English censor without delay. 
Before leaving London I sent a note by circuitous route to 
the German Consul at Rotterdam, telling him in a pre- 
arranged code of all that had happened and advising him 
immediately to take the necessary steps. 

In spite of the failure of my chief plans I discovered 
during my dallying with the War Office some plans of 
tremendous moment to the German Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Through some inadvertences of Captain Kenny’s, 
I learned that the Secret Service of England was x i 
considering and elaborating a plan to blow up all the 
railway bridges and important railway stations of the 
Rhine by sending into Germany emissaries with false 

assports. I also discovered that there were Russian Secret 
etcies men at this time in London, who held daily con- 
ferences at the War Office with Captain Kenny and the 
two colonels, devising a plan of military espionage in 
Germany. There was a naturalized American citizen in 
one of the Indian regiments. He was for a while in Mar- 
seilles and afterwards in one of the Indian troop camps 
near Orleans, but was on furlough in England. It was 
decided to send him into Germany. He was to go first to 
Holland and make the necessary arrangements to enable 
him to travel in Germany as a Dutch commercial agent 
and so organize a thorough system of espionage there. 
My warnings to Berlin soon made this plan ineffecthal. 
I also obtained accurate information about the mobilization 
of Kitchener’s army and forwarded it to Germany. This 
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was of great value to the General Staff, for in spite of the 
activities of their spies in England they had but meagre 
knowledge of the new armies. 


The scene is changed. It was August 4, 1915, exactly 
one year after Great Britain had made that dramatic 
declaration of war upon Germany. The stage was set in 
the form of a New York apartment house. Seated in an 
easy chair reading a newspaper was seen that discredited 
doyen of international diplomacy, Ignatius Timothy 
Trebitsch Lincoln. The evening was warm and within the 
house everything was silent but for the occasional rustling 
of the newspaper. Suddenly there came a quick impera- 
tive ring at the front door. Lincoln arose and looking 
through the open window discerned the figures of five men 
in the darkness below. His heart palpitated with sudden 
fear, for something told him that the sins of the past were 
coming home to roost. 

“What do you want?” he asked in a trembling 
voice. 

*S We have a message for Mr. Lincoln,” said a voice from 
below. “Is he here—are you Mr. Lincoln ?” 

“© Yam Mr. Lincoln.” 

Dramatically there appeared a revolver in the hand of 
one of the men. 

‘**Don’t move, don’t make a move,” he sternly com- 
manded the astounded Lincoln. ‘‘ I am a deputy-marshal 
of the New York police and I have a warrant for your 
arrest.” 

‘“‘'You are not afraid of me, are you?” asked Lincoln 
with a poor assumption of bravado. 

“No,” said the marshal, “ but we are not taking an 
risks with you. Are you coming down to let us in or sh 
we come up for you ? ” 

Pll let you in,” replied Lincoln. 

Upstairs in his room the situation developed. Liancoln, 
with fear gripping at his heart, was informed by the 
ieeaeaiat that a warrant for his arrest had been 
sworn by the British Consul in New York on charges of 
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forging and uttering. He impatiently attempted to 
‘describe them as sheer nonsense, but the police officer 
was firm and the one-time Member of Parliament was con- 
ducted to a Brooklyn prison there to await developments. 

The weeks slipped on but still Lincoln remained behind 
aig bars. The magistrate before whom he had appeared 

ad not been satisfied of the necessity for granting the 
demand that Lincoln should be extradited to England 
and so time slipped on until November 1, 1915, when the 
warden of the prison came to his cell one day and said: 

** Mr. Lincoln, there are two Scotland Yard detectives 
downstairs who would like to see you. Do you care to 
see them ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Lincoln, eagerly welcoming any inter- 
ruption to the monotony of prison life. 

He was taken below to the warden’s office where he 
found two men awaiting him, the famous Chief-Inspector 
Ward of Scotland Yard accompanied by a detective- 
sergeant. The American officials retired and Lincoln was 
then informed by Ward that it would be better for him to 
waive his extradition rights and return to England volun- 
tarily. Persuasion proved effectual. Lincoln realized that 
if he did not consent he might remain in prison indefinitely 
and, full of egotistic confidence, agreed to go back and face 
the charges that were responsible for his wearisome 
incarceration. 

He fondly imagined that the British Government, afraid 
of the damaging revelations he might make concerning his 
past activities with the Secret Service, would not dare to 

ut him in the dock. And so, in due course, he arrived in 
England to find disillusionment. 

What actually happened during the long time that 
elapsed before Lincoln was actually put on his trial cannot 
be revealed. One may safely say, however, that the 
authorities kept Lincoln in custody hee enough to be fully 
satisfied that his traitorous dealings with the enemy were 
rendered thoroughly ineffectual. He had fully justified 
being placed on his trial for high treason, but such a pro- 
ceeding would have been contrary to the strict letter of 
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extradition law. But, however, such a traitorous scoundrel 
clearly deserved punishment of some sort and so it came 
about that in July, 1916, Lincoln appeared in the dock at 
the Old Bailey to answer the charges of robbing the men 
who had been his benefactors. The authorities were fully 
determined not to give him the satisfaction of trying him 
for espionage and, although Lincoln arrogantly declaimed 
that he wished to be tried as a spy, it is hardly likely that 
he desired his wishes to be gratified. 

He served his sentence of three years’ penal servitude 
and then, in 1919, was deported to his native Hungary, 
where some time afterwards he formed an association with 
that notorious communist, Bela Kun, who for a brief 
period engulfed Hungary in a welter of rapine and blood. 

When that time of tribulation had been overcome by 
the Hungarian people, Trebitsch Lincoln departed to seek 
other fields to conquer and was next heard of in Berlin 
during the brief reign of another revolutionary firebrand, 
Dr. Kapp. Some day, perhaps, we shall hear of him in 
Moscow, but for the immediate present he is a veritable 
Wandering Jew, scorned and despised by all men. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“‘ Question not, but hoe and labour 
Till your goal be won, 
Helping every feeble neighbour, 
Seeking help from none ; 
Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone— 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own.” 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 


UIR, the advocate, is well and justly known to 

fame, but only a privileged few knew anything 
about Muir, the judge. Sitting on the Bench as Recorder 
of Colchester the cold, stern manner of the prosecuting 
counsel one knew so well vanished. 

Clothed in the garb of the judiciary, he revealed himself 
as the ideal judge. His summings-up were a model of 
their kind—impartial, concise and lucid. Of course every- 
body knew that he possessed unending patience—his work 
at the Bar had shown that—but in the réle of a judge he 
never fell into the fault, which 1s so common, of impatiently 
declining to go into detail. Nevertheless, he would not 
tolerate any waste of time. Himself slow as an advocate, 
he had the making of a quick judge. Of course, at the 
time when he was appointed Recorder of Colchester, the 
strenuous struggles of his earlier days and middle life had 
tang ceased. He was handling nothing but the 

iggest cases, and one could not but realize what the 
Bench had lost when he had declined years before to take 
silk and thus open the way to the career of a judge of the 
King’s Bench Division. 

Naturally, his duties as Recorder were not “3 maw 
onerous and the four times a baa he had to go to Colchester 


made just a pleasant little break in his work. He never 
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sent a deputy unless he was really obliged to do so. In 
this, as in other matters, he always insisted on the strict 
etiquette of the profession. He always charged the Grand 
Jury in his full-bottomed wig (the correct attire which 
many Recorders conveniently overlook owing to the 
trouble of taking with them a cumbersome tin case con- 
taining the wig) retiring afterwards to change to the 
ordinary court dress. 

On these occasions Muir always took his clerk with him, 
although, actually speaking, there was nothing for a clerk 
to do. But he himself enjoyed the change and so did the 
clerk. At the same time he detested unnecessary show 
and nothing used to cause him greater annoyance than the 
attire of the Town Sergeant who acted as usher in his 
court. The Corporation of Colchester, with a full sense of 
its own dignity, dressed this functionary in a gorgeous 
gold-braided tail coat, with knee-breeches, flesh-coloured 
silk stockings and buckled patent shoes complete. Seldom 
did he sit as Recorder without passing some sarcastic 
remark about such unnecessary flummery, even describing 
it as an insult to a court of justice. 

One hardly needs to remark that at these local Sessions 
all sorts of legal comedies took place. The unpaid justices 
who from time to time sat with Muir on the Bench in- 
variably found him the most genial companion ready to 
explain any point of law which the lay mind did not 
comprehend. Notwithstanding this, his lordship never 
failed to rebuke the justices when they had done wrong. 
A certain lady Justice of the Peace, who was particularly 
keen on social problems, regularly came to Muir’s court to 
imbibe his knowledge of the law. Once in petty sessions 
this lady, no doubt in ignorance, committed for trial a 

risoner on particularly flimsy evidence. When this came 
ae Muir he would not allow the prisoner to be put on 
his trial, and made some caustic remarks about the lady 
who had been responsible. Fortunately the culprit was 
not present in court, but she made her gee at the 
following Sessions without showing any ill-will. 


Indeed, everybody liked Muir as a judge. He firmly 
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believed in the present Borstal system and made it an 
almost invariable practice to send erring boys for such 
treatment. Long experience of the manufacture of 
criminals had taught him the folly of sending a boy to 
gaol to be contaminated by older men and, when one of 
them came before him, something like this used to happen : 

‘‘ Now, my lad, you are going to have a chance which 
many a good boy would be glad to have. Because he is 
good he does not get it. You, because you have been bad, 
do. Take advantage of it, my boy. Learn well the trade 
they will teach you and come back again and be a good 
honest citizen.”’ 

Many people thought that Muir would make a stern, 
severe judge, but his sentences, though they did not err 
on the side of undue leniency, could not be called harsh. 
Yet in a bad case he would, if the circumstances demanded 
it, inflict severe punishment. He once had before him a 
young girl still in her twenties who for months had been 
going all over the country obtaining food and lodging by 
false pretences, aggravating the offence by stealing from 
the people with whom she stayed. 

Innumerable efforts had been made to reclaim the girl. 
She had been bound over more than once, sent to a home 
where she had stayed only a few days, and had also under- 
gone two or three small terms of imprisonment. But 
directly she came out of gaol she recommenced the same 
mode of living. When she appeared before Muir she 
pleaded guilty to the offence charged, furthermore, asking 
that other crimes in different parts of the country be taken 
into consideration. She was a good-looking, refined girl 
and cried bitterly throughout the case, exciting the pity 
of most people in the court. But her crocodile tears had 
no effect on the judge. He sternly told her, while the 
wardresses were holding her up in ie dock, that she was 
thoroughly heartless and apparently did not consider the 
trouble she had brought upon other people, finishing up 
by sending the girl to three years’ penal servitude. It was 
heat the stiffest term that Muir ever imposed. 

Colchester, being a garrison town, quite a large pro- 
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portion of the prisoners who came before the Recorder 
were young soldiers who after a few months of army life 
became tired of discipline and committed some trivial 
civil crime to obtain their discharge. At one session Muir 
had almost a dozen such lads before him. When he first 
went to Colchester the military authorities would not take 
a soldier back once he had been convicted by a civil court, 
and it was remarkable how eager and pleased these lads 
were to Peay guilty. Most of them were only boys, and 
Muir, taking a kindly interest in them, caused represen- 
tations to be made to the War Office to alter the practice 
of sending these boys back into civil life to become wastrels. 
After some little trouble he got the regulations altered. 
The War Office agreed to take them back and the civil 
court did not pass any sentence of imprisonment. 

That much criticized subject of Grand Juries continually 
evoked Muir’s strong condemnation. 

“‘ So far as I can see,” he remarked, “ the only persons 
who want them retained are High Court Justices. Heaven 
alone knows why, except it 1s that they would be deprived 
of airing their views on matters which do not really 
concern them.” 

He never lost an opportunity of calling the attention of 
the Grand Juries to the farcical nature of their duties and 
on many occasions these Juries endorsed his views. On 
one such occasion there was only one prisoner for trial at 
the Sessions. This man had entered a plea of guilty at the 
police court and the justices’ clerk had certified to that 
effect. On the production of that certificate to the Grand 
Jury a True Bill had to be found against the prisoner 
without hearing the evidence of a single witness. 

“‘ Could anything more absurd be imagined,” asked Muir 
caustically, “ than that a body of men and women should 
be brought from their work to look at this certificate, and 
then to say that they return a True Bill?” 


Muir did not die a wealthy man. The Junior Bar does 
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not command the high fees that are obtained in the other 
branches of the profession, which, of course, accounts for 
the haste with which good men desert crime for the more 
lucrative type of law-suit. One of the most difficult 
prosecutions Muir ever conducted was in the Hatton 
Garden pearl robbery in 1913, in which he found himself 
involved in weeks of the most intricate work for com- 
aratively poor reward. When the case came to the Old 
Bailey his brief was marked at 25 guineas, with “ re- 
freshers ” of 10 guineas a day, while in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal a mere 16 guineas was all that the 
Treasury paid for what could certainly be described as 
one of the most important criminal cases for many years. 

In this respect, it is somewhat interesting to reiterate 
Muir’s remark when, after it was all over, Mr. Max Mayer, 
whose {130,000 pearl necklace had been stolen, came down 
to his chambers with his wife to congratulate Muir on his 
admirable work. 

“* Now, Mr. Muir,” said Mr. Mayer, “‘ you have seen one 
necklace which was not bad. Mrs. Mayer will show you 
another one which is a little better.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Mayer took from beneath her coat a 
magnificent string of pearls which would fittingly have 
graced Cleopatra. It was worth, added Mr. Mayer, some- 
thing like £300,000. 

*‘ Quite so,” remarked Muir with one of his dry smiles, 
“* T shall never be able to buy one of those. ‘ He who would 
search for pearls, must dive below’! ” 

Naturally, the Treasury conducts its prosecutions as 
economically as possible, having regard to getting the 
best man they can for their money. Murder cases are 
notoriously ill-paid. For the Brixton taxi-cab murder of 
1923 Muir received in all something like 100 guineas, 
which when one comes to think of the amount of labour 
involved is not an excessive sum. 

It is much more satisfactory from the financial point of 
view to undertake the defence. In that great i pow of 
1913 when the late Cecil Chesterton was charged with 
publishing defamatory statements concerning the late 
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Godfrey Isaacs, Muir, although he was led by Carson and 
F. E. Smith, received something like 700 or 800 guineas 
for his share. This was a private prosecution and for the 
Old Bailey case alone Muir’s brief had the comparatively 
comfortable sum of 440 guineas inscribed on it. What his 
two leaders received can best be left to the imagination. 
Even in the case of Colonel Rutherford, although he held 
only a watching brief for the wife, his fees ran up to some- 
thing like 500 guineas. But then it was one of Lewis & 
Lewis’s cases, which are eagerly sought after by all the Bar. 

The Voisin murder case, which again took a fair amount 
of time, brought only a moderate reward. In the prose- 
cution of E. T. Hooley for the Jubilee Cotton Mill fraud 
in 1922 he received altogether as Senior Prosecuting Counsel 
565 guineas for a case which took months of preparation. 
In 1918 he defended a man charged with bribery and 
corruption and received no less than 892 guineas for a 
case that lasted less time. 

The prosecution of Gerard Lee Bevan in the same year 
as Hooley provided another example of ill-paid Treasury 
work. Muir was engaged in this matter for months and 
his fees came to very little over {250. 

Such amounts may seem quite large when taking them 
in the aggregate, but it must be remembered that they 
represent weeks and very often months of highly-skilled 
legal work. There is no type of case more troublesome 
than establishing criminal liability in complex financial 
transactions spread over a long period, and when one 
considers the number of these affairs in which Muir was 
engaged it is hardly to be wondered that he should prac- 
tically have worked himself to death long before his time. 

Occasionally, of course, financial plums would come 
into his chambers, such an instance being the case of 
Captain and Mrs. Peel, who had foolishly involved them- 
selves in betting transactions which were afterwards the 
subject of charges for fraud. Muir came into this matter 
comparatively late in the day. At the ge court Peel 
and his wife had been represented by Sir Henry Curtis 
Bennett, K.C., and a junior. When they were committed 
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for trial and it was realized that there were so man 
difficult points in the conduct of the case to be oie 
Muir, with his unrivalled experience as a tactician, was 
- taken in to strengthen the team. He probably devoted 
more time to this case than any other in which he had not 
been concerned from the beginning. For ten days before 
the case came on for trial, he spent almost every evening 
in consultation with Sir Henry Curtis Bennett or in con- 
ference with the parties at his own chambers. Some of 
these lasted as long as three hours and ran on until 8 o’clock 
in the evening. 

Lady Jardine, the mother of Mrs. Peel, worked untiringly 
on behalf of her daughter. Few were the consultations 
which she did not attend, and often in the week preceding 
and during the trial she was continually telephoning 
Curtis Bennett and Muir, discussing points with them. 
Several times Muir went to tea with her to discuss various 
matters which could not be dealt with over the telephone. 
The main object in the defence was that Mrs. Peel should 
be saved from prison and, although those responsible for 
it would have preferred to have got a clear acquittal from 
the jury, they could not afford to risk not undertak- 
ing what they considered the perfectly safe point of 
coercion. 

At the conclusion of the case Lady Jardine made a 
present to Sir Richard of a gold seal in recognition of his 
untiring efforts on behalf of her daughter. Also, the fees 
were highly satisfactory. He had the substantial sum of 
233 guineas on his Old Bailey brief, with “ refreshers ” of 
100 guineas a day. It was really only towards the end of 
his life that he started to make big money and the pity is 
that he did not live long enough to enjoy the fruits of his 
years of arduous toil. 

He became a great authority on the numerous income 
tax prosecutions which followed in the train of the Excess 
Profit Duty and such cases brought him in a good deal of 
money. In 1921 he went to Manchester, to plead guilty 
on behalf of a firm charged with defrauding the Revenue 
with §50 guineas for what was less than ten minutes’ work. 
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This, in conjunction with the police court fees, brought 
his remuneration to something fike 1000 guineas. 

In the same year another welcome windfall came into 
his hands in “‘ The Daily Mirror ” election case at Hertford, 
which will be well remembered for it being practically the 
only prosecution of its kind. At Hertford police court, 
where he appeared for “The Daily Mirror,” he had 
250 guineas on his brief with “ refreshers,”’ and in the 
subsequent appeal heard at the Herts Quarter Sessions 
another 200 guineas. Then the case went before a special 
jury in the High Court—this time a 350 guinea brief and 
with another 50 guineas as “ refreshers.” In the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, when Sir John Simon had been taken in 
to lead him, Muir had another brief marked 200 guineas, 
so that all things considered 1921 was quite a profitable 
year. 

Another big income tax defence which he undertook at 
Southampton brought him in close on 1000 guineas, a 
case characterized by Muir as being a disgraceful mis- 
carriage of justice. The principal defendant was a dying 
man and, even in the face of strong evidence from Sir 
William Willcox to that effect, the judge sentenced the 
prisoner to the maximum term of two years. That term 
is recognized by anyone with a knowledge of the subject 
as being the most severe punishment that can be passed 
upon a man, because it means confinement in a cell with 
only an hour’s exercise a day for the whole time. One 
often heard old hands in the dock on receiving such a 
sentence asking the judge to alter it to three years’ penal 
servitude, it being an accepted fact that the latter sentence 
is really the less severe. Muir said in this case that what 
affected the mind of the judge was the fact that, in con- 
sequence of the frauds, the judge might have to pay 
another penny in the pound on his income tax. Although 
wae a knew this judge to be very wealthy, he was 
also reputed to be the meanest man on the Bench. Sir 
ida fought this sentence right up to the bitter end. 
He took it to the Court of Criminal Appeal, but failed to 
secure any mitigation. The judges in that court told him 
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that, if his client was in the bad state suggested by Sir 
William Willcox, then the Home Secretary could order 
the release of the prisoner whenever his health demanded 
it. This was done, but the unfortunate old man, even then 
dying in Wormwood Scrubs Prison, passed away while the 
order for his release was lying at the Home Office waiting 
to be despatched to the Governor of the prison. 

Muir, of course, never made anything like the money 
which men such as Sir John Simon, Rufus Isaacs, F. E. 
Smith, and other giants of the Bar have done. Treasury 
work is plentiful if not particularly profitable, and no doubt 
had Muir deserted the Criminal Bar ten years before he 
would have died a rich man. 

In the case of Frederick Henry Seddon, the Tollington 
Park poisoner, his Old Bailey brief was marked with the 
handsome sum—for a murder trial—of 75 guineas with 
I§ guineas a day “refreshers,” while in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal he had another §0 guineas on his brief. 
This was only because Sir Rufus Isaacs, then Attorney- 
General, led him. It is not often that an Attorney-General 
or Solicitor-General appears for the Crown in a big murder 
case, to the exclusion of the regular Treasury counsel, but 
when they do the fees of the latter go up accordingly, so 
all things considered Muir did not greatly mind some one 
else taking whatever glory happened to be going. 

The case of Farrow and Crotch in 1921, one of the most 
brain-racking prosecutions he ever conducted, brought 
him the modest fee of 200 guineas, which appears to be a 
most inadequate sum when one considers the knowledge 
required to take charge of such a complex case. State 
prosecutions—as in the case of the Inland Revenue—were 
much better paid and the amount of trouble Muir took to 
make himself the great authority on income tax brought 
the reward it merited. 

Had he liked to go abroad now and again he might have 
enriched himself considerably. A couple of years before 
his death he received a request to go out to India to defend 
a wealthy Indian merchant on a charge of bribery and 
Corruption. The solicitors in the case offered him a fee to 
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peruse papers of 1000 guineas, a brief fee of 5000 guineas, - 
and all expenses paid. Muir thought a long time about 
the matter, but eventually declined to accept it, remarking 
that it was a little too late in life for him to undertake 
such a journey. 

Throughout the whole of his life Muir never suffered a 
greater blow than when he lost his only son in the war. 
He had always possessed the hope that his boy would 
follow him in a successful career at the Bar. Muir never 
really recovered from the shock and from that time 
onwards he was never the same man again. A few months 
after his son’s death, he himself was stricken down with 
the worst form of influenza and remained away from his 
work practically the whole of 1919. 

He gradually recovered, but much of the old fire and 
resolution had gone, and his friends remarked that in those 
twelve months he had aged ten years. 

Young Muir had joined the Army Service Corps in the 
early days of the war, throwing up the practice at the Bar 
which he was just beginning to win. He served for a time 
with a Divisional Train in France. Later, in consequence 
of his profession, he was selected for appointment as a 
court-martial officer, and being transferred home served 
for some few months in that capacity with a division in 
Norfolk. 

However, he was keen to return to France and through 
the efforts of his father with Brigadier-General Childs (the 
present head of the C.1.D. at Scotland Yard), who was 
then Director of Personal Services at the War Office, he 
was transferred in a similar capacity to the Second Army 
in France. While fulfilling that duty he contracted an 
attack of that deadly influenza then raging among the 
troops. This was followed by pneumonia and on Novem- 
ber 4, 1918, exactly a week before the Armistice, he died. 
He was buried in the little military cemetery at Don, a 
few miles from Lille. Muir heard the news early one 
morning while in the midst of a long case at the Old Bailey 
in which he was defending two men for alleged frauds upon 
the Lewisham Borough Council. He went down to the 
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court and upon entering the Robing Room said to his 
then clerk : 

“* Binks, I have lost my boy.” 

He was far too affected to appear in court that day and, 
after explaining to his junior how to continue the case, 
returned home. After the week-end he came back to the 
Old Bailey to continue the defence, eventually obtaining 
an acquittal of his clients after a hearing lasting twenty- 
one days. 

At the time of his son’s death, his second clerk, Edridge, 
was still in France with Adrian Clark, an old and favourite 
sg of Muir’s. Clark arranged for Edridge to go up to 

on in order to get some photographs of the grave, and 
these he subsequently took home to the grief-stricken 
father. Muir very much appreciated this act on the part 
of Adrian Clark and when the latter left Muir’s chambers, 
to take up a magistracy abroad, nobody was sorrier than 
Muir. Every year up to the time of his death Muir made 
a pilgrimage to his son’s grave, either at Easter or during 
the summer vacation. 

From that time onward everybody discerned a great 
change in Muir. He unbent to an extent never before 
known and in the space of four or five years achieved a 
peiprsne more than a little remarkable in a man who 

ad always been known for his austerity. With no son to 
succeed him, he took more than a friendly interest in the 
young men of the Bar and by his counsel endeavoured to 
help them along life’s thorny path. But there could be 
no doubt that all the old ambition had gone and, as he 
himself said, he had no desire to live to an old age. 

The end came with tragic suddenness. He had been 
suffering from an attack of sciatica since Christmas and 
had been resting at home as much as possible. On the 
Friday afternoon his clerk had been out to see him and he 
then dictated what were destined to be the last two 
opinions he ever wrote. When one realizes what a lottery 
life itself is, it is strange that the very last case Muir worked 
upon was one relating to the suggested prosecution of the 
firm who were issuing the * Green Flame ” matches. 
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Ironic indeed, that while the flame of his own life was 
fast flickering out he should be called upon to decide the 
trivial problem of whether or not a “Green Flame” match, 
for which a prize of {1 was given, constituted a lottery 
As Longfellow said : 


“ Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


Before his clerk left him that afternoon, Muir arranged 
to be at the Old Bailey on the Monday morning to open 
the charge against a nursemaid who had killed her em- 
ployers’ children. He remarked at the time that he pro- 
posed to undergo a further treatment of electric baths 
which had been prescribed for his complaint. But before 
he could leave the house he was taken seriously ill and went 
to bed. On the following morning his junior clerk took 
out the two opinions he had dictated for his signature, but 
he did not feel well enough to sign them and instructed the 
junior to have them signed by Edridge, who had been 
with him for something like twenty-five years. He also 
sent a message to Edridge to say that he had never felt 
so ill before ; and on the Monday morning when he should 
have appeared in his accustomed place at the Old Bailey 
he was dead. 

He will go down to posterity as one of the greatest 
criminal lawyers of all times. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that he possessed peculiar qualifications only to be 
found once in a generation. A man with a strong sense of 
duty, utterly devoid of selfishness, and living an upright, 
industrious life regardless of the preferment which he might 
have claimed as the reward of his labour. 
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It is not easy to summarise the varied contents of Mr. Kingston’s 
latest book, for in addition to giving details of certain sensational 
trials which will be new to his readers he relates stories and 
anecdotes of about thirty judges, including such famous names 
as Darling, Cockburn, Coleridge, Maule, Campbell, Martin, 
Alderson and Westbury. He has several chapters on women 
criminals, strange reprieves and extraordinary miscarriages of 
justice. American and French murder mysteries are dealt with, 
and considerable light is thrown on the methods of celebrated 
detectives. There is also a special chapter on Spiritualists in 
the courts, in which two American mediums, Susan Fletcher and 
Henry Slade, and Daniel Douglas Home are the chief figures. 
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When this book begins George III. was still living. No one 
could travel faster than a horse could travel and, with few 
exceptions, the common people could neither read nor write. 
Trades unions were non-existent and the working man was 
politically unrepresented. Women were chattels and children 
and animals practically unprotected as far as the law was con- 
cerned. Then came the development of quick transport and 
means of communication and the spread of education and, 
as a result, a revolution in manners, customs and thought. 
It is not uncommon that a human being should live a hundred 
years, but the changes which have come to pass in the course 
of a life lived between 1820 and 1920 are extraordinary. In 
1820 the country was in course of re-adjusting its affairs after 
the Napoleonic Wars. In 1920 it was beginning the even more 
difficult process of re-adjusting its affairs after the World War, 
and between those years lies what is perhaps the most wonder- 
ful century of England's history, It is the social and domestic 
life of law intensely interesting century with which Mrs. C. S. 
Peel deals. 
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